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PREFACE. 

Sixty-two years ago the poet Carrington, writing of 
Dartmoor, described it as * a spot almost unknown, 
untrod.' Although such a description is hardly true 
to-day, there are still many, even in Devonshire, to whom 
our great mountain moorland is terra incognita, while to 
the vast majority of those who reside beyond the limits 
of the two south-western counties Dartmoor is only a 
name. The exclamation of a friend when introduced to 
the Moor from the grassy steppe above Okehampton, 
* Why, I expected a great plain, and these are mountains /' 
will long live in my memory^ as an expression of the 
popular conception of Dartmoor. That the waste is a 
' plain ' is an idea very general with those who do not 
know the country between Exe and Tamar, and this in 
spite of guide-books, newspaper articles, and the contri- 
butions which have from time to time appeared in certain 
magazines. But little apology, therefore, is needed for 
this work. 
The object of the following pages is to present to the 
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world a description of one of the most interesting tracts 
in our islands, and to arouse in the public mind a greater 
interest than is at present existent in the rude stone 
monuments which stud its surface, and which, it is greatly 
to be regretted, have of late years suffered much at the 
hands of contractors and Moor farmers. It is a matter 
for sincere congratulation that a Dartmoor Preservation 
Society has lately been formed, the primary object of 
which is the protection of these mysterious relics of 
remote antiquity, and which is deserving of more support 
than has been up to the present time accorded. How- 
ever * unknown ' Dartmoor may have been in Carrington's 
day, it is accessible enough now. A short railway, having, 
I believe, the highest terminus in England, has even 
penetrated to its metropolis, and such a misfortune as 
that which befell a worthy Portreeve of Tavistock, who in 
the last century was snowed up for three weeks at Moreton 
Hampstead,can no longer ocpur. The useful but unromantic 
iron horse visits Moreton too, while the other border towns 
of Okehampton, Tavistock, Plympton, South Brent and 
Ashburtbn have each a station on his steel road, so that 
the granite wilderness may be attacked at all points. 

Although it is hardly to be expected that a stranger to 
Dartmoor will regard it with that interest, not to say 
affection, which an acquaintance of many years has in- 
spired me withal, I feel confident that an exploration of its 
recesses will not be uninteresting to the traveller, however 
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far he may have wandered in seach of the picturesque ; 
and when he has completed his investigation he will, it is 
hoped, forgive one who owning 

* The power 
Of local sympathy, that o*er the fair 
Throws more divine allurement, and o'er all 
The great more grandeur .... pours 
Haply a partial lay. ' 

It need scarcely be said that in a work of this nature 
recourse has not unfrequently been had to the writings of 
those whose acquaintance with the subject has extended 
over a period of some duration, and who are, therefore, 
entitled to speak with authority. In the forefront of these 
should be placed the * Perambulation ' of the Rev. S. 
Rowe, the standard book upon Dartmoor, and a contri- 
bution to its literature which has perhaps done more to 
create a real and abiding interest in the great Devonshire 
upland than any other work. The article on Dartmoor 
in Murray's ' Handbook to Devon and Cornwall,' written 
by the graceful pen of the lamented Richard John King, 
has also proved of considerable service, while the numerous 
papers published in the Reports of the Transactions of 
the Devonshire Association and Plymouth Institution 
have been found invaluable. For the unsolicited loan of 
these latter I take this opportunity of thanking Mr. John 
Shelly, of Plymouth. I would also express my obli- 
gations to the unknown person who forwarded me a copy 
of the Leisure Hour for July, 1869, which contains, under 
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the title ' A Walk through South Devon/ a brief but very 
entertaining account of the Moor, and is furnished with 
illustrations of no small merit. Others who deserve re- 
cognition are Mr. William Crossing, of South Brent, 
who kindly perused that part of the manuscript relating 
to the * quarter ' adjacent to his home, and whose sugges- 
tions and alterations have been of great practical utility, 
and Mr. W. A. E. Ussher, F.G.S., without whose assist- 
ance my remarks upon geology (with which science I 
plead a theoretical rather than a practical acquaintance) 
would have been wanting in recent and valuable informa- 
tion. 

JOHN LL. W. PAGE. 

Pknarth, South Wales. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

The rapid sale of the First Edition of this work, which 
was but published in April last, necessitates a Second 
Edition. I do not know that I need add anything to 
^he former preface, except an expression of my obliga- 
tions to the Public — and the Press — for the favour 
accorded me. 1 would also offer m)' very sincere thanks 
to those known and unknown friends who pointed out 
certain omissions, which I have now endeavoured to 
rectify. 

JOHN LL. W. PAGE. 

WiLLiTON, Somerset. 
Augusty 1889. 
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AN EXPLORATION OF DARTMOOR 
AND ITS ANTIQUITIES 



PART I.— MAIN FEATURES OF THE MOOR. ^ 

CHAPTER I. 

A GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

i 

Risdon's Account — Area — Meaning of the Term * Forest ' — General Descrip- 
tion — Tors — Rivers — Bogs — Anecdotes relating to Bogs — Climate — 
Storms on the Moor — Snow — Mist — The *Ammil* — Geology — Rock 
Basins — The Druids — Minerals. 

' Towers up a tract of granite ; the huge hills 
Bear on their broad flanks right into the mists 
Vast sweeps of purple heath and yellow furze. 
It is the home of rivers, and the haunt 
Of great cloud armies, borne on ocean blasts 
Out of the wide Atlantic wilderness — 
Far stretching squadrons with colossal stride 
Marching from peak to peak, or lying down 
Upon the granite beds that crown the heights.'* 

Lord Coleridge. 

Every beginning is difficult. Never did this aphorism 
seem more true than when, after much consideration, I 
entered upon the attempt to describe the great western 
moorland. How to commence — what to say — what to 
f^ leave unsaid : where is the painter in words of familiar 

• From 'Rhoda : a Devonshire Eclogue.* I here take the opportunity of 
acknowledging my indebtedness to the Lord Chief Justice for special per- 
mission to quote from this fine poem, which is, unfortunately, unpublished. 

I 



2 Risdoris Account. 

scenery who has not felt this difficulty? At length, 
seeking for a text (if the expression may be allowed) 
whereon to found an opening discourse, I chanced upon 
the account written by Tristram Risdon, which, although 
not quite accurate in every respect, and of a date when 
Dartmoor really was ' unknown, untrod,' is so quaint and 
concise that I cannot refrain from laying it before the 
reader : 

* Between the North and the South Hams (for that is 
the ancient name) there lieth a chain of hills consisting 
of a blackish earth, both rockie and heathy, called, by a 
borrowed name of its barrenness, Dartmoor : richer in its 
bowels than in the face thereof, yielding tin and turf, 
which to save for fuel you would wonder to see how busy 
the by-dwellers be at some seasons of the year ; whose 
topps and torrs are in the winter covered with a white 
cap, but in summer the bordering neighbours bring great 
herds of cattle and flocks of sheep to pasture there. 
From these hills — or, rather, mountains — the mother of 
manie rivers, the land declineth either way : witness their 
diverse courses, some of which disburden themselves into 
the British Ocean ; others by long wandering seek the 
Severn Sea.' 

The Forest of Dartmoor, as it is still called, is a wild 
tableland occupying the centre of Devonshire, and, with 
common lands, for the most part in no way distinguish- 
able from the forest proper, some 130,000 acres in super- 
ficial area. What forest (in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term) there may have been has long since vanished ; 
but the trunks and leaves of trees from time to time dug 
from its morasses prove that it really was once, at any 
rate, partially wooded. But ages have rolled away since 
Dartmoor was clothed with timber, and — 

' The scenes are desart now and bare 
Where flourished once a forest fair, 
When these waste glens with copse were lined 
And peopled with the hart and hind.' 



Meaning of the term * Forest.* 3 

The consensus of opinion, however, is to the effect that 
the term ' forest,' as applied to Dartmoor, rather signified 
a chase or hunting-ground— /(?r«rww statio — and did not 
of necessity imply that it was wooded. Mr. Pitman 
Jones, in his article prefacing the historical documents in 
the appendix to Rowe's * Perambulation/ says : * It is 
indeed possible that there formerly existed more wood on 
Dartmoor than is now to be found, and that the tinners, 
who certainly were allowed to supply themselves with 
fuel for the fusion of the ore, have laid waste the surface ; 
but it is more probable that the granitic tableland of the 
forest was never covered with anything entitled to the 
name of timber, and that it was reserved as a mere 
hunting-ground.' 

It is a vast solitude. Save the convict settlement of 
Princetown and a few scattered cottages abutting on the 
roads which cross the central district, scarce a human 
habitation greets the eye. In the northern quarter, 
where the great morass about mysterious Cranmere lies, 
a dark blot on the surface of the landscape, nothing but 
an occasional cart-track, faint and broken, hints at the 
presence of man ; and the traveller may walk from the 
outskirts of Princetown to Okehampton — a good fifteen 
miles — without meeting a soul. Long ridges rise in 
dusky sweep against the sky — line beyond line like the 
waves of ocean, to which, indeed, they have been not 
inaptly compared, and from these waves — to carry out 
the simile — rock-strewn crests start forth capped with 
grotesque piles of granite. 

These are the * tors,' a word whose etymology is dis- 
cussed elsewhere ; * and it is to these rugged peaks that 
Dartmoor in a great measure owes its fascination. Lions 
couchant, sphinxes, and other strange monsters are the 
order of created (and uncreated) being more commonly 
assumed by the disintegrated granite ; but not unfre- 

* See Appendix A, * Dartmoor Names.' 

1—2 
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quently man himself is represented, carved by the slow 
but sure hand of time from the grim rock. Down the 
slopes are scattered in wild confusion huge blocks of 
splintered granite, locally known as * clatters ' or * clitters/ 
Some of these blocks must weigh scores of tons, and the 
eye is bewildered by their picturesque disorder and varied 
forms. Frequently the loveliest ferns fill the interstices^ 
and lichens, gray, white, and orange, contrast with the 
almost black patches of moss, which, watered plenteously 
by the mists, cling to their rugged sides. 

The average height of these tors is about 1,400 feet, 
but in the northern quarter of the moor they attain a 
much greater elevation, two, indeed, exceeding 2,000. 
The principal peaks are High Willhays, 2,039 feet ; Yes 
Tor, on the same ridge and within half a mile, 2,029 feet ; 
Newlake, 1,984; Fur Tor, 1,877; ^.nd Cawsand (or, as 
it should be written, Cosdon) Beacon, 1,799 feet. All 
these are situate in the northern portion. In the southern 
part. Shell Top attains an elevation of 1,546 feet, and 
Holne Ridge of 1,580. Eastward, Hameldon Beacon is 
1,697 f'S^t in altitude, and Rippon Tor 1,564. And, in the 
western district. Great Mis Tor looks down upon the 
Walkham Valley with an elevation of 1,760 feet.* But 
these are only a few out of many. There are numerous 
humbler eminences every whit as beautiful as their greater 
brethren, whose altitudes vary from 1,000 to 1,700 feet. 

Standing upon one of the loftier hills, the idea of space 
is the first with which the mind is impressed. Mile after 
mile the heathery expanse stretches away, the heights 
blue one moment as cloud-shadows drift slowly across 
their slopes, waxing gray and spectral the next in the full 
glare of the sun. In the foreground a medley of rich 
colours delight the artistic eye — brilliant green bits of 

* Throughout the text decimal fractions have been discarded in giving the 
elevations. A list of the exact heights, as supplied by the Ordnance Survey 
Department, will be found infra, p. 302. 
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The Tors. 5 

bog, purple clumps of heather, red and brown rushes and 
waving cotton-grass, broken here and there by blocks 
of granite. Below, in the valley, a clear stream ripples 
over gravelly sand or boils against impassive boulders in 
its swift descent to the fertile country far away. 

It is a land of silence — a silence that can be felt. A 
slight murmur may float up from the torrent hundreds of 
feet below, a faint rustling as the breeze sighs through 
the heather may strike upon the ear ; but all else is not. 
And if the time be evening, the sense of weirdness is 
intensified ; for against the setting sun looms up the 
shapeless ruin of some ancient keep, or the form of a 
great stone monster who has kept watch and ward over 
this solemn land since the Deluge. 

' How strangely on yon silent slopes the rocks 
Are piled ! and as I musing stray they take 
Successive forms deceptive. Sun, and shower, 
And breeze, and storm, and haply ancient throes 
Of this our mother earth have moulded them 
To shapes of beauty and of grandeur thus ; 
And Fancy all-creative musters up 
Apt semblances. Upon the very tdgt 
Of yonder cliff seem, frowning o'er the vale, 
Time hallow'd battlements with rugged chasms 
Fearfully yawning ; and upon the brow 
Of yonder dreary hill are towers sublime, 
Rifted as by the lightning stroke, or struck 
By war's resistless bolts. The mouldering arch, — 
The long withdrawing aisle, — the shatter'd shrine, — 
The altar gray with age, — the sainted niche, — 
The choir, breeze-swept, where once the solemn hymn 
Upsweird, — the tottering column, — pile on pile 
Fantastic, the imagination shapes 
Amid these wrecks enormous.'* 

It is the wide extent of these solitary wastes which 
makes them so impressive and gives them their influence 
over the imagination. Whether seen at mid-day when 
the gleams of sunlight are chasing one another along the 
hillside, or at sunset when the long line of dusky moor- 
land lifts itself against the fading light of the western sky, 

* Carringtbn. 
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the same character of extent and freedom is impressed on 
the landscape, which carries the fancy from hill to hill 
and from valley to valley, and leads it to imagine other 
scenes of equal wildness which the distant hills conceal 



' Beyond their utmost purple rim. 
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Let us descend into the valley. Now and then a 
handful of moorland sheep, as wild and almost as nimble 
as goats, scamper off among the rocks, or a herd of 
shaggy Scotch cattle gallop heavily away at the approach. 
A pony rushes past with frightened snort, and disturbed 
in his haunt by the river, a peewit utters his plaintive cry 
as he rises into the clear air. If the day be warm — and a 
warm day upon Dartmoor, owing to the lack of shade, is 
no light matter — you will hear the drowsy hum of insects ; 
but for any interruption from your fellow-man you are 
almost as safe as if upon a desert island. To the majority 
of mankind 

' It is a spot almost unknown, untrod.' 

The great watershed of Devonshire, Dartmoor is a land 
of rill and river. The principal streams which drain the 
upland are the Dart, which gives its name to the moor ; 
the Teign, Tavy, Taw, and West Ockment All these 
rise in the great central morass, the latter alone issuing 
from Cranmere Pool, in spite of the oft-repeated assertion 
that this dreary spot — pool it cannot be called — is the 
mother of the Devonshire rivers. The Avon, Erme, 
Yealm, and Plym, with its tributary the Mew or Meavy, 
have their birth in the southern part of the moor. With 
the exception of the Taw and the two Ockments, whose 
united streams swell the waters of the Torridge, all fall 
into the English Channel. 

Besides these, the main streams, are scores of minor 
rivulets and brooks, whereof the most important are the 
Walkham, which joins the Tavy a few miles south of 

* R. J. King. 
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Tavistock ; the Tolch or Tony, a feeder of the Plym ; and 
the Webburn, falling into the Dart at Holne Chase; while 
Wellabrooks, Blackabrooks, Cherrybrooks, and multi- 
tudes of trickling streams too numerous to mention, add 
their quota to the waters which hurry down from their 
rugged granite cradle to nourish the lowlands, thus ren- 
dering Dartmoor, itself barren, the author of that fertility 
for which the county of Devon is so remarkable. 

A stranger reading such a name as Redlake, Stanlake, 
or Lakehead would naturally imagine that the moor was 
adorned with sheets of water. But of no Grasmere or 
Rydal can Dartmoor boast, its largest pool, that of 
Classenwell, being no larger than a Westmoreland tarn. 
The termination 'lake' is derived, according to Polwhele, 
from the Celtic lakkay and signifies neither more nor less 
than a little stream. 

The hue of thei^e moorland waters depends much upon 
atmospheric conditions. In fine weather they are very 
transparent, but when a storm has broken upon the moor 
they undergo a marked and rapid change, and, becoming 
discoloured by the drainage from the peat-bogs in which 
they take their source, assume a dark-brown or reddish 
tinge, though even then retaining to a great extent their 
pellucid character. The names above given of Blacka- 
brook, Cherrybrook, and Redlake evidently have reference 
to the local colouring assumed by these rivulets in time 
of flood. 

The peculiar sound of the Dartmoor rivers, particularly 
when hemmed in by hills, has been enlarged upon by 
more than one writer, and at times a certain weirdness in 
the note is said to betoLen, and itideed generally is fol- 
lowed by, bad weather. The moor-men call it the * cry,* 
and the superstitious attribute to the sound that sugges- 
tion of the uncanny which is expressed in the vernacular 
by the word 'whisht.' They are all subject to sudden 
floods, especially the Dart, a rise of several feet in a few 
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hours being no uncommon occurrence. This has caused 
many accidents, and given rise to the rhyme : 

* River of Dart, O river of Dart, 
Every year thou claimest a heart.' 

I have myself seen the Ockment rise four or five feet 
in a single morning, and, small stream though it be, rush 
down the narrow valley, 'tossing its tawny mane,' and 
sweeping headlong any object that dared resist its progress. 

The reader is warned against attaching too much 
credence to the many stories of hair-breadth escapes 
from Dartmoor bogs. There can be no doubt, however, 
that an element of danger does exist, particularly with 
regard to the seething and quaking bog, which consists 
of a thin layer of sodden moss above a substratum of 
black slime and water. A slight thrust with a pole will 
cause the mass to emit a seething or hissing sound, and 
presently the surface commences to quiver in manner 
most unmistakable. It need hardly be stated that the 
incautious pedestrian who steps upon one of these 
treacherous patches stands every chance of breaking 
through ; and if he find no bottom, woe be to him, for his 
life will probably pay the forfeit. But common care will 
enable him to escape the ' Dartmoor Stables,' as the 
moor-men expressively call these pitfalls (owing to the 
loss of an occasional pony therein), and if he carefully 
avoid the bright green patches he need fear no harm. 

A tourist in the neighbourhood of Okehampton once 
had a narrow escape. Falling unawares into a bog, his 
life was only saved by stretching out his arms palm 
downwards, when, by keeping perfectly still, he managed 
to support himself until rescued from his perilous position, 
and a story, still more startling, is narrated of a pony, 
who was discovered by means of the breath issuing from 
the nostrils, a portion of the head alone being visible 
above the morass. 

A writer in the Leisure Hour, who appears to have 
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had some reason for dreading bo^s, is very eloquent upon 
those of Dartmoor. After recommending the neighbour- 
hood of Cranmerfc Pool as a fit district for experiment by 
the curious, he thus concludes : * You put your foot on a 
carpet of beautiful green, and plump in up to your knees 
— ^lucky if you get no deeper^ — before you know that you 
have taken a step. Down you go, and run a chance of 
trying its antiseptic qualities — if you happen to be alone 
— by sinking in ; seeing your waistcoat buttons disappear 
one by one, while the Moor echoes your yells for help, till 
the vile black mess creeps into your choking throat, the 
beautiful green closes over your head, your friends adver- 
tise for you, and you are unknown till that obnoxious New 
Zealander of Macaulay digs you up, a perfect specimen, 
and sets you in some paulo-post-future museum for the 
pleasure of gaping sightseers, and the gratification of 
unfeeling science.' 

Thos^ who have read the life of Bishop Hannington 
will remember his experience of these Dartmoor quag- 
mires. His biographer relates how he and a friend became 
lost in a mist, and, stumbling into a bog, found themselves 
in a situation of some danger. And the adventure of Miss 
Lyall's hero, Donovan, who nearly lost his life in Fox Tor 
Mire, will be fresh in the minds of all who are acquainted 
with her graphic description of his gradual disappearance. 
But after all the danger is very much more imaginary 
than real. I have walked hundreds of miles upon the 
Moor, and, like the driver of the Wild Irishman, * am a 
living man yet.' 

Owing to the frequent rain and mist the air of Dart- 
moor, though very bracing, is humid ; yet it is marvellous 
what a change an hour's sunshine will bring, even after the 
moisture of days. The Atlantic, which sends the clouds 
to break against the giant tors, sends also the fresh 
sea-breeze, with the result that * the ayre is very sweete, 
wholesome and temperate, savinge that in the winter 
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season the great blustering winds, rowling upon the high 
craggy hills and open wastes and moores, do make the ayre 
very cold and sharpe.** A doggerel very commonly heard 
in Devonshire is not less applicable to Dartmoor : 

• The west wind always brines wet weather, 
The east wind wet and cold together, 

The south wind surely brings us rain, 

The north wind blows it back again. 
If the sun in red should set, 
The next day surely will be wet ; 

If the sun should set in gray, 

The next will be a rainy day.' 

But the climate of Dartmoor is as much libelled in this 
stanza as was that of Tavistock by King Charles II., who, 
disgusted with the prevalence of wet weather during his 
visit to that town, declared his conviction that, however 
fine it might be elsewhere, it miist be raining at Tavistock. 
At any rate, Dartmoor will bear comparison, and favour- 
able comparison, with the Lake District, where the 
recorded rainfall is half as much again. 

A storm upon Dartmoor is a fearful and awe-inspiring 
phenomenon. The thunder rolls and crashes among the 
hills in never-ending reverberatipns, and the weird, and 
sometimes threatening aspect of the granite cappings of 
the tors, add to the effect of the tempest. Strange shapes, 
half monster half man, and yet infinitely more fantastic 
than either, appear themselves to be uttering the deafening 
roars which fill the air, while the lightning playing about 
their rugged brows lights the sullen Moor with a lurid 
gleam. 

The force of the wind, too, is terrific. I once tried in 
vain to scale the summit of a tor in the northern quarter 
during a gale, and after repeated attempts was blown 
against a granite mass, and hdd there by the fury of the 
elements. Upon another occasion a gaiter was torn from 
my leg, and after whirling in the air, carried clear over 

* Murray, p. 21 1. He does not mention the author of this quaint 
effusion. 
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the summit. And both face and hands have literally 
smarted under the fury of the hail-stones hurled against 
them by a westerly storm. 

More than one unfortunate has fallen a victim to the 
Dartmoor snows. Still is told by the winter fireside the 
story of the two shepherd boys who, overtaken by a snow- 
storm, were discovered by a search-party sleeping what is 
so often the sleep of death. One, indeed, had already 
succumbed, and his companion was not restored to life 
without considerable difficulty, and when hope had been 
wellnigh abandoned. The story of poor Gough, too, who 
perished by a fall from a Helvellyn precipice, has, in the 
fidelity of a dog, found its parallel upon Dartmoor. 
Tradition relates the fate of a hind who perished in the 
snow, and whose dog was discovered at his side, gaunt 
with famine, many weeks after his master had called him 
for the last time. 

But the most singular chapter of accidents in connection 
with the severity of Dartmoor weather yet remains to be 
told. In the winter of 1820 the snow was unusually deep, 
and two boys sent for cattle were lost in the drifts. One 
was brought home the first day of the search to die ; 
his comrade, who was not discovered till the next day, 
was, of course, frozen stiff and stark. Their master, who 
formed one of the rescuing party, nearly succumbed 10 the 
bitter cold, being borne to his farm senseless, while, to 
wind up the dismal story, the coroner nearly lost his life 
in going to the inquest. 

Owing to its elevation and position, the Moor is 
peculiarly liable to fogs, some of which last for days, 
and are productive of interesting phenomena. I remember 
ascending Yes Tor one winter's morning when the fog had 
been lying on the surface of the waste for nearly a week. 
The effect of the protracted vapour was curious. The 
rime lay so thickly upon everything that it was almost 
possible to gather it into a ball, and granite boulders. 
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looming ghostlike through the mist, were adorned with the 
most beautiful and delicate tracery in the shape of ferns, 
stars, cubes and other forms. I knew the mountain well, 
and my companion — in his own opinion — knew it still 
better. Having, after some difficulty, attained the summit 
and admired the pendant icicles, it was proposed to 
descend, and we started, I, against my better reason, 
consenting to follow in his footsteps. Somehow the rocks 
did not seem so familiar as of yore, and many times I 
suggested that we were leaning too much to the left. 
However, as we could only see twenty yards or there- 
abouts, my remarks met with no corroboration, and 
onwards we stumbled. Suddenly a scarcely perceptible 
draught coming up a valley caused the fog to disperse a 
little, and two rocky peaks started suddenly into being. 
They represented part of the summit of Blackator — we 
had descended on the wrong side. 

A still more vexatious incident befell a gentleman from 
Tavistock, who, after fishing awhile near Merivale Bridge, 
attempted to cross Mis Tor to Princetown. Besides being 
nearly asphyxiated by the fog, one of peculiar density, he 
became exhausted with his exertions in the semi-darkness 
which fell upon him as daylight waned, so that he had even 
thoughts of passing the night under the shelter of some 
great rock. After hard labour for two hours and a half, 
the vapour suddenly lifted, and the wanderer found himself 
within a few hundred yards of his starting-point, having 
climbed the hill, made a circuit of its summit, and 
descended again to the river Walkham.* 

There is one peculiar atmospheric phenomenon seen 
upon Dartmoor, which is of rare occurrence. It is known 
to the moor- folk as the ' ammil,' a word considered by Mr. 
Shelly to be derived from the old English amell, enamel. 
Under certain, conditions a body of thin transparent ice 
encloses every tree, twig, leaf, or blade of grass — in short, 

* Br^y, vol. i., p. 191, 
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every vegetable production, whether great or small, which, 
under the rays of the sun, sparkle and coruscate like 
diamonds. A writer in the journal of the Plymouth 
Institution, in describing the scene in January, 1868, 
speaks of a holly-tree near Tor Royal, whose leaves and 
berries enclosed in this glassy covering * presented a 
spectacle of wondrous beauty, and was visited by great 
numbers of people during the day from miles around/ 
As before mentioned, the ' ammil ' does not often visit 
Dartmoor, but is occasionally met with in the northern 
counties and in Canada. 

It is a common mistake to speak of Dartmoor geo- 
logically as a primitive chain. Old as its granite tors 
undoubtedly are — of an age, indeed, that cannot well be 
estimated — ^they do not constitute the earliest geology of 
this part of Devonshire. According to Mr. W. A. E. 
Ussher, F.G.S., the earliest geology of the district ' con- 
sisted of Devonian rocks overlain by culm measures as 
far as the surface now enables us to judge.* Through this 
the granite was thrust up in a molten state, cooling and 
solidifying * under the pressure of a mass of superin- 
cumbent strata, which in subsequent epochs were re- 
moved or worn away by the sea, rain and rivers.'* The 
schorlaceous and porph5rrrtic granites and the elvans are 
supposed by some geologists to mark three successive 
periods or stages of igneous activity. Mr. Pengelly, 
F.R.S., thinks, however, that there were but two periods, 
schorlaceous and porphyritic, followed by the elvans. 

That eminent geologist. Sir Henry de la Beche, 
describes Dartmoor granite as a coarse-grained mixture 
of quartz, felspar and mica (either black or white), fre- 
quently porphyritic from the presence of felspar, and 
sometimes schorlaceous, principally on the outskirts where 
it adjoins the slates. A complete passage may generally 

♦ 'The Granite of Dartmoor,' by W. A. E Ussher, F.G.S., Trans. Dev. 
Assoc., 1888, pp. I4I-I57- 
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be traced between granite and schorl rock, which latter 
abounds at Holne Lee and on the eastern borders, while 
interesting mixtures of schorl, felspar and quartz are 
found on the western escarpment near Tavistock.* 

Although the formation of Dartmoor may be stated 
concisely to be granitic, there are within its area igneous 
rocks quite distinct from its general character. White 
Tor, Smear Ridge and Cocks Tor, are composed of trap, 
which, according to De la Beche, has flowed during the 
accumulation of the grits, shales and slates of the car- 
bonaceous series. He is of opinion that throughout the 
deposition of the paleozoic rocks, volcanic action has taken 
place, and that the trap bands appear to be thrust out of 
their position by the granite. He considers the trappean 
ash found at Brent Tor, a hill now separated from the 
Moor by cultivation, to have been caused by subaerial 
volcanoes of older date than the granite. 

I have before me a pr6cis of an address delivered 
in the year 1888 by Mr. R. N. Worth, where he expresses 
an opinion that Dartmoor was once a very large volcano, 
whereof only the stump remains. This volcano, he says, 
might have been two and a half or three miles in height, 
whilst now the highest point of the Moor is but half a mile 
above sea-level, and is annually wearing down. Perhaps, 
like the famous American mountain, which upon each 
new survey was reduced a thousand feet or so, it will con- 
tinue to decrease until it becomes * a hole in the ground.* 
He spoke of the changes in the rock at the edge of the 
Moor up to the line where no distinction could be drawn 
between granite and ordinary slaty material. Crevices 
filled in with granite were often met with^f and at these 

* De la Beche*s Rep. of Geology of Devon and Cornwall, 1839. In a 
contribution to the Geological Observer of 1853, he assigns the date of protru- . ' 
sion to ' somewhere between the lower part of the coal-measure series (mclud- 
ing the millstone grit of Central England in that series) and the lower portion 
of the new red sandstone deposits.* 

+ Vide^ too, * The Geological View of Dartmoor,* by Edw. Moore, M.D., 
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points the action of the volcano or of intense heat had 
caused the rock to burst asunder. The molten mass 
which fills the pipe or fissure, whose overflow, instead of 
forcing its way to the surface in the manner of lava, * flows 
out laterally along such lines of weakness in the encom- 
passing strata as it can find,* is known geologically as a 
Laccoliie. And, in the opinion of Mr. Ussher, our Dart- 
moor granite is nothing more or less that a Laccolite — a 
Laccolite, it must be conceded, of somewhat portentous 
dimensions. 

The quality of the Dartmoor granite is very variable, 
some being of firm texture, others of a friable nature, 
\^hich disintegrates with greater rapidity. Joints or 
fissures cross it at intervals, generally at right angles, and 
along these lines the moisture, seldom long absent from 
the atmosphere, trickles, decomposing and widening them, 
until the cracks, which, when they first originated in the 
contraction of the rock by cooling, had angular edges, 
become rounded. Sometimes these lines are so regular 
as to give parts of the tor an appearance resembling a 
wall. This * mural jointing,' as it is called, is very pro- 
nounced on the top of Brazen Tor and parts of the Staple 
Tors. The felspar suffers most, its decomposition assum- 
ing the form of white clay, but the quartz is also some- 
what dissolved by the rain-water; the iron, through 
oxidization, weakens the mass, while the mica also becomes 
partially decomposed.* Good examples of disintegration 
may be seen in the quarries of Hey Tor, near Bovey 
Tracey. 

F.L.S., late secretary to the Plymouth Institute, in the Appendix to Rowe : 
* Other marks of the fluid state of the granite also constantly occur, where the 
neighbouring rock is altered in character by the heated mass. Thus many of 
the gneissic rocks in the vicinity of granite are ascertained to be altered slate 
rocl^ ; and the successive beds of the culm measures abutting upon the N. W. 
of Dartmoor become changed in structure ; the silicious bands are converted 
into quartz rock ; the shales into Lydian stone, compact felspar porphyry, etc. 
King Tor and many others of the S. W. of the Moor are of this character.' 
* T. R. Jones, F.G.S., The Geoio^tst, 1859, p. 307. 
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This process of disintegration, commonly known as 
weathering, accounts in great measure for the shapes of 
the tors, which are worn, as it were, by the elements into 
forms most curious and fantastic. The logan stones, too, 
are a result of this action, while, as has been pointed out by 
Mr. Ormerod and others, the rock basins also owe their 
existence to the elements. Where these hollows exist 
the granite decomposes more readily than at the more 
crystalline tors, and is in greater degree susceptible to 
the influence of the water which, lodging in the cavities, 
penetrates the stone, inducing a slow but sure decay. 
Heat and cold, too, play no unimportant part in the 
attack, and the disintegration spreading from a common 
centre causes, according to the nature of the surface, 
a circular or oval form. 

This now generally accepted theory of the formation of 
rock basins has been, however, very strongly opposed. It 
is argued that the d6bris found in the hollows was carried 
there by the wind, and that although the basins may have 
been enlarged by decomposition, to ascribe their actual 
formation to this source is wholly unwarrantable. One 
writer,* in support of an opinion that they were Druidical, 
mentions that a few years prior to the time at which he 
wrote, there existed near the Blackystone * a series of 
basins cut one into the other in perhaps one of the 
hardest and most solid rocks of the whole district,' and 
that a figure resembling a bullock was carved on the face 
of the mass. The basins were almost as smooth as when 
first cut, and as a proof of the durability of the granite, 
the mason to whom it was sold declared it to be the 
hardest piece he had ever worked. The author of this 
bold defence goes on to state that rock basins are not 
found in any part of the world where Druidic rites are 
unknown, and concludes by referring to those in the 
gorge at Ugbrooke Park, whose dimensions are, he says, 

♦ Mr. F. E. Drake, vide Geologist ^ 1859, p. 369. 
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uniform, being six feet in diameter, and four or five feet 
deep, and which he equally ascribes to Druidical manipu- 
lation. 

I have given both theories in order that the reader may 
judge for himself which is the more probable. It must 
be confessed that for my own part I incline to the first, 
though there was a time when I could not but regard the 
perfect basin of Mis Tor Pan, with its escape channel, as 
artificial. But from a more careful examination of these 
hollows I have gradually come round to the opinion that 
they are probably all the result of natural causes. The 
argument that the wind is responsible for the d6bris found 
in nearly all is especially untenable, as observation has again 
and again shown particles of the constituent substance of 
the rock breaking away from the surface in the form of fine 
gravel. With regard to the basins and bullock near the 
Blackystone, as I have never seen either I am unable to 
offer a very pronounced opinion, but, with all deference, 
would suggest that although the perfect and regular 
formation of the former, as given in the illustration to Mr. 
Drake's contribution, would induce the belief that they are 
the work of human hands, yet that such an isolated 
instance carries but little proof in support of an argument 
against the theory that rock basins are non-artificial. 
Nor is the fact that these hollows are seldom found upon 
tors of harder formation of much assistance, or any suf- 
ficient reason why we should believe in the artificial origin 
of those upon the softer rock. And as for the Druids, as 
will be shown further on, there is absolutely no proof that 
they ever had a locale in Devon at all,* and even if they 
had they must have been singularly able acrobats to have 
scaled some of the piles where rock basins are to be 
found. I cannot but agree, therefore, to relegate the 
formation of the Dartmoor rock basins to the very prosaic 
domain of natural causes. 

* Vide Appendix A. 
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It need scarcely be said that the tors where trap occurs 
do not feel the effects of the weather in nearly so great a 
measure as their granite brethren. The rocks of such 
eminences as Cocks Tor, for instance, will be found of a 
shape much more angular than those of Staple Tor hard 
by, though of a size which can bear no comparison with 
the immense masses which crown the last-named height. 

The chief metalliferous lodes in and around the Moor 
are tinstone and copper pyrites, although manganese ores,* 
arsenical pyrites, and haematite, occur in the vicinity. 
Lead is seldom found in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the granite.t It rather affects the slate, where copper 
and silver are also met with, though tin israre.J Iron is 
sometimes discovered in the granite, and in a mine near 
Sampford Spiney a large vein was struck. Gold has been 
detected at rare intervals and in small quantities in the 
streams, and we learn that the ' old men ' were in the 
habit of carrying quills wherein to secrete such small 
quantities as they might come across. Presently we shall 
give some account of the mining, once so important an 
industry, now almost a thing of the past. 

* In one of the mines near Moreton it was found with calcareous spar, at a 
depth of sixty fathoms, imbedded in granite, where variegated quartz, needle 
tin, red, yellow, black, and rose quartz, and magnificent crystals, also occurred. 
Mr. Edwd. Pearse's letter to Mrs. Bray. — Bray, vol. i., pp. 374-81. 

t It is, however, to be met with occasionally in the tin mines, and Mr. G. 
W. Ormerod, informs me that he has specimens from a cross course at Vitifer. 

X Ansted's * Geology.* 
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Of the early history of Dartmoor but little is known. Its 
caims and barrows have given forth many remains of the 
stone age, and some few of the bronze ; and a tumulus on 
Hameldon has disclosed implements which point to a 
Scandinavian occupation. The Danmonii, although not 
indisposed to resist invasion, appear to have been less 
warlike than the other inhabitants of the southern part 
of Britain, and to have confined themselves to tillage 
where the land admitted of it, and to pasturing large 
flocks and herds upon such wastes as were not easily 
brought under the plough. We therefore hear little or 
nothing of conflicts with the Romans ; and if the lowland 
clans had attempted to assert their independence, it does 
not seem probable that the tribes of Dartmoor would have 
joined them, but trusting in the inaccessibility of their 
* wild forest and morisch land,* have rather kept to them- 
selves. No Latin name is borne by tor or river, and even 
Saxon nomenclature is of comparatively rare occurrence ; 
Celtic or Cornu-Celtic are the titles of both, as they were 
2,000 years ago. 

2 — 2 
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In addition to the hunters and shepherds who made 
their home in its recesses, it is generally conceded that 
from a very early period the surface of the Moor was 
worked for tin. According to Diodorus Siculus, a settled 
trade in this metal was carried on with the West of 
England nearly twenty centuries ago, and Strabo tells 
us of the Phoenicians being the first traders with the 
Cassiterides, and relates how a Punic captain ran his 
galley on the shoals rather than divulge the secret to a 
pursuing Roman ship. Hence some writers favour the 
idea of a Phoenician settlement, and the names of certain 
tors are adduced in evidence to support this theory^ 
There is little doubt that the Phoenicians did visit the West 
in quest of tin, but whether Dartmoor formed a part of 
the district in modern parlance 'prospected* by them 
must, in the absence of proof stronger than that at present 
brought forward, ever remain an open question. That 
Scandinavian rovers sought the metal is an assumption 
which stands a far better chance of being reduced to 
certainty, and the discoveries on Hameldon, before referred 
to, justify to a great extent the suggestions of those who 
would place a village of the Northmen at Grimspound. 

The Saxon Conquest of Devon was an almost bloodless 
one, and has been ascribed to Cynewulf about the middle 
of the eighth century. For a hundred and fifty years Celts 
and yellow-haired conquerors would seem to have been 
upon fairly good terms ; but shortly after the commence- 
ment of the tenth century Athelstan drove out the. 
British inhabitants of Exeter, and following up this 
severity, attempted to confine them beyond the Tamar. 
It is not too much to imagine that many a British chiefs 
indignant at the king's harshness, betook himself to the 
wilds of Dartmoor, whither, like David of old, he was 
soon followed by those who were * in distress ' and * dis- 
contented,' and especially by such as were aggrieved at 
the stern rule of the Saxon, and who doubtless revenged 
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themselves by many a descent upon the fertile settlements 
of the king's thanes. 

The connection of the Danish pirates with our subject 
was not so slight as has been generally imagined. That 
they destroyed Tavistock Abbey in 997, and laid waste 
the country between it and Lydford, the quaint pages of 
the Saxon chronicle testify ; but that they in all proba- 
bility had a settlement at Henbury Castle, overhanging 
the Darty is known only to those who have heard the 
legend still told in the neighbourhood of Buckfastleigh^ 
and which will be found in another place.* 

A Saxon perambulation preserved among the archives 
of Exeter Cathedral, and dated, it is thought, about the 
ninth century, is the first known document relating to 
Dartmoor.f We are not aware whether this perambula- 
tion throws any light upon the question as to who 
possessed the Moor at the time, but there is evidence that 
it was in the hands of the Crown prior to the Conquest, 
though by what process of acquisition does not appear. 
Some are of opinion that all wastes became royal posses- 
sions when the Druid ceased from off the face of the land ; 
but, as we have endeavoured to show, it has yet to be proved 
that he was ever upon Dartmoor at all. For what period 
then, antecedent to the reign of King John, the forest 
was held by the Crown is purely a matter for conjecture. 
No mention is made of it in Domesday Book, or even 
of the tin-works which must at that time have seamed it 
in every direction; but that is rather an argument in 
favour of the contention that it was at that time terra 
regis. With the exception of Dartmoor and Exmoor, 
John disafforested such parts of Devonshire as were 

* Vide the account of Henbury Castle, ittfra. 

t Onnerod, sub tit ' Notes on Rude-Stone Remains situate on the Easterly 
Side of Dartmoor.' The name was, however, first used in historic records in 
1236, in a royal patent, wherein Heniy III. jg^rants to God and the Holy 
Church of St. Petrock, of Lydford, a tenth of the herbage oi Dertemorf, — 
Vide Mr. Spence Bate's 'Prehistoric Antiquities of Dartmoor,' voL ii.* 
Trans. Dcv. Assoc 
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subject to the Forest Law of the Conqueror, though 
the substantial payments exacted for this consideration 
prove that he was guilty of no sentiment in the matter. 
This reservation shows, at any rate, that Dartmoor was 
valued as a hunting-ground, and there can be no question 
that it once formed a fastness for wolves and other wild 
animals, while the red deer did not forsake it till the last 
century.* Several bordering manors are held of the 
Crown by tenures which support this statement, such as 
the furnishing of arrows to the king when he came to 
hunt in the forest. 

The first connection of the royal forest with the 
Duchy of Cornwall dates from 1238, when Henry III. 
granted the Manor of Lydford, in which it was and still 
is included, to his brother, Richard, Earl of Cornwall, 
King of the Romans. At his death it reverted to the 
Crown, and there was no further grant till 1307, when it 
was given to that unfortunate favourite of Edward II., 
Piers Gaveston, who held it but for a few years, when 
the Crown once more came into possession. In 1337 the 
manor was annexed by Edward III. to the Duchy of 
Cornwall, and has ever since been an appanage of the 
heir to the monarchy. 

It must not be imagined that the forest bounds take 
in the whole of the Moor. The limits have been settled 
by a perambulation and survey which determine them 
with more or less exactitude. Excluding from con- 
sideration the Saxon document above mentioned, the first 
regular perambulation took place by royal command in 
the twenty-fourth year of the reign of Henry III., 1240. 
A survey was made in the 6th James I., in which the 

• The Rev. E. A. Bray states that within his father's recollection the red 
deer were so plentiful as to be a nuisance, and that in response to a petition of 
the farmers the Duke of Bedford sent down from Wobum a pack of stag- 
hounds, and the deer were either extirpated or retired to Exmoor. So glutted 
was Tavistock with venison, ' that only the haunches were saved, and the rest 
given to the dogs ' (Bray, vol. i., p. 294). And it is said that wolves were 
hunted upon the Moor as late as the reign of Elizabeth. 
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bounds are again set forth, and which, it is understood, 
is the document usually referred to in the disputes which 
have from time to time arisen. These records have been 
published more than once, but are not generally known 
to the public, and will accordingly be found in the 
appendix.* 

The area of the Moor has been given at 130,000 acres. 
This includes not only the forest, which forms the central 
part, but also a wide belt of moorland — in no way dis- 
tinguishable therefrom, and for the most part equally 
wild and picturesque — wherewith it is girdled. This belt 
is common land of the bordering parishes, whose inhabit- 
ants exercise over it, and over the forest as well, certain 
rights known as * venville.* 

* Venville * appears to be a corruption of * fines villarum,' 
meaning probably boundaries of the vils (though many 
think the word a corruption of fen field), vil being the 
Norman name given to the settlements, or perhaps the 
manors bordering the Moor, now represented by the 
parishes. From time immemorial f the inhabitants of 
these vils have claimed the right to take from the forest 
and its circumjacent commons — which go by the name of 
the Devonshire Commons — * an3^hing that may do them 
good,' except vert, or green-wood, and venison. Thus do 
all ' tenants in Venville/ as they are called, pasture their 
flocks and herds, cut turf and fuel, and take stone and 
sand from the surface. 

In consideration of all this, the Duchy of Cornwall 
exacts certain services from the venville tenants. The 
latter owe suit and service at the Forest Courts, and are 

* VtWg Appendix B. 

f ' Venwell rights, as the peasantry call them, aro nothing less than a right 
claimed by the inhabitants of a certain district of pasturage and turf from 
the fens, free of all cost, a privilege handed down to them through many 
generations, as a reward for services done by their ancestors in destroying the 
wolves, which, in early times, so much infested the forest of Dartmoor.'— 
Bray, vol. L, p. 35. 
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always liable to be called upon to take part in the ' drifts/ 
which may be ordered annually, but are now held at most 
irregular intervals. Formerly the practice was to hold 
two ' drifts ' in the fall of the year, for bullocks and ponies 
respectively, and in each of the four quarters into which 
the forest is divided. On the day appointed the moor-man 
for each quarter gives notice to the inhabitants of parishes 
lying in venville, and to others whom it may concern, to 
collect the cattle or ponies, as the case may be, and drive 
them to some spot appropriated to that particular quarter 
where they may be claimed by the tenants. There is 
no direct payment to the Duchy, but the moor-man who 
farms the quarter gets so much per head. The beasts of 
strangers, however, must, in addition, pay a fine. Every 
animal has to be branded in the ear with the mark of 
his quarter, and however far he may roam, the fine pay- 
able (if any) is due to the moor-man of the quarter where 
he has depastured. Animals not claimed are confined in 
Dunnabridge Pound, and after the lapse of a given time, 
if no owner arrives with a satisfactory title, sold. The 
old pound for such estrays was Grimspound, though, as 
I shall endeavour to show elsewhere, this was not alto* 
gether its original purpose. 

Rights of quarrying, mining and turbary are also claimed 
by the Duchy over the Devonshire Commons. Many dis- 
putes have arisen as to the interpretation of these rights, 
and not a little litigation. That part of the moorland 
which lies between Chagford and neighbouring parishes 
and the forest is a fruitful source of difference. There is 
no doubt that a strong feeling exists on the part of the 
* bydwellers,' as Risdon has it, with regard to their privi- 
leges, and any attempt to curtail them has invariably been 
met with strong opposition.* 

* Further information on this interesting subject, of which we can here give 
but a short and imperfect sketch, will be found in a paper by Mr. W. F. 
Collier, published in Trans. Dev. Assoc., vol. xix., entitled ' Venville Rights on 
Daitmoor,' from which most of the above information is derived. 
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It speaks well for the care and honesty of the West- 
countrymen that, amongst the many thousands of animals 
depastured, a lost or stolen beast is almost unknown. 
The late Rev. T. Hawker tells us of a farmer who, in forty 
years' experience, had but once any difficulty in recovering 
his bullocks, and this was owing to their having strayed 
into the middle of Cornwall, where they were found 
grazing 'just under Bodmin Gaol!' — as the crow flies, 
thirty miles at least from their pasture. 

Both cattle and ponies thrive well upon the sweet 
herbage and pure water of Dartmoor, though the latter, 
owing to cross-breeding, have, to a certain extent, lost the 
hardiness of former days, and hundreds have perished 
miserably in recent winters. Nevertheless, unlike the 
cattle, which remain on the highlands from May to 
October only, they wander there the whole year round, as 
they have done from a very early period. 

Portions of the Moor are frequently granted by the 
Duchy to persons willing to farm them. These are known 
as ' newtakes,' and, according to Scrutton, on * Commons,* 
every purchaser of an ancient inclosure may enclose 30 
acres besides. In former days many a piece of moorland 
was- enclosed quite regardless of this custom, and certainly 
without the knowledge of the Crown, and the author who 
tells the story of the missing bullocks gives us an instance 
of this * moor lawlessness,' exemplified in a farmer who 
rented land of a friend of his near Believer Tor. * There, 
sir, that's the greatest improvement I ever made on your 
property. I took in more than half an acre, and made 
the fence straight,' adding with half a sigh, * Ah ! we can't 
do that now — Duchy's too strict T 

The mining of Dartmoor is now almost a thing of the 
past ; in fact, the process known as ' streaming ' — so called 
from the ancient, and, until a comparatively modern date, 
the only, method practised in getting the tin — ^is entirely so. 
Here and there on the borders a few mines of tin or 
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copper are working, and in the heart of the Moor Vitifer 
under Hameldon still makes some return ; but, with these 
exceptions, Ichabod may be written over the mining of 
Dartmoor. 

Streaming consisted in subjecting the sand or gravel ia 
which the mineral was found to the action of a rapid 
stream of water flowing over an inclined plane, which 
caused the tin to precipitate.* The quantities of refuse 
washed down the rivers in this process must have been 
very considerable, as we read of a dread being entertained 
that the harbours would be blocked in consequence. 
*The river of Dart,' says Leland, 'by tynne works carrieth 
much sand to Totenes Bridge, and chokith the depth of 
the river downward, and doth much Hurt to Dartmouth 
Haven/ To such a pass, indeed, had the recklessness of 
the Dartmoor miners brought the ports of Devonshire, that, 
in 15 12, Strode, member for Plympton, procured an Act 
of Parliament for their protection, bringing himself in 
consequence under the wrath of the Stannary Parliament, 
with the result stated in a subsequent chapter. 

At what date mining first commenced upon Dartmoor 
it is, of course, impossible to say ; but as the early writers 
— Diodorus, Strabo, and Herodotus — mention the mines 
of the West of England, we may assume, taking into 
consideration, too, that the bronze agef was some 3,000 
years since, that it was carried on upon the Moor at least 
1,200 years before the Christian era. As regards the 
Cornish peninsula, there are appearances at Carnon and 
Pentewan which have led geologists to infer that the 
surface was worked in those remote ages when the two 
south-western counties were higher by thirty feet than 
they are at present. f 

We know that the Phoenicians and Greeks of Marseilles 

* Ormerod, sub tit. * On the Traces of Tin-streaming in the Vicinity of 
Chagford.' 

t Bronze is a mixture of copper and tin. 
t R. N. Worth's • South Devon,* p. 1$. 
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visited the Cassiterides in search of the white metal, and 
if, as sejems possible, the whole of the south-western 
portion of the island were included under this name, and 
not, as has been generally supposed, the Scilly Isles alone, 
may we not assume that they visited Dartmoor ? Several 
tors having the prefix Bel have had their etymology 
traced to Belus or Baal, whom the Phoenicians worshipped 
as the Sun-god, while Ham Tor has been assigned to their 
deity Ammon. The site of the Ictis of Diodorus has, 
among a multitude of others, being fixed at Stadden 
Heights and Drake's Island in Plymouth Sound, the 
natural place of export for Dartmoor minerals. 

But we have no direct evidence that these men of 
Northern Palestine ever did actually visit Dartmoor ; so 
let us pass over a space of some centuries to the time 
when the Romans landed on our shores. Here again we 
have no actual proof that the conqueror of the world had 
in his possession the Dartmoor mines, though there seems 
little doubt that he worked British tin elsewhere. Yet 
the discovery of certain coins in ancient works upon the 
Moor may be in favour of such an occupation. The fact, 
however, that Roman money was commonly used in 
Britain rather weakens any inference that may be drawn 
from this circumstance, for the natives themselves may 
have brought it there. 

In fact, nothing is really known of the history of Dart- 
moor mining until after the Conquest. The Jews then 
farmed the mines, and to them, perhaps, may be attributed 
the erection of that smelting-house near the confluence of 
the East and West Dart, which Mr. Pearse * describes as 
Phoenician, though he adds immediately after, * called by 
the miners Jews' houses.' He informs us that a block of 
Jews* tin was found near this edifice — his reasons for 
assigning it to Hebrew manufacture he does not give — 
and which was of very ancient appearance. Whether 

* Bray, vol. ii., p. 376. 
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Phoenician or Jewish perhaps matters little, but Mr. 
Pearse apparently confounds a people of a period long 
anterior to the Christian era with a nation who, it would 
seem, visited Dartmoor in times far more recent. 
Ephraim's Pinch, a high part of the Moor, and perhaps 
the stream called the Jordan, may be traced to this 
Israelitish occupation. The opinion, however, is ex- 
pressed that the Jordan can lay claim to no such sacred 
name, but that its etymology may be found in the Celtic 
dwr, ddu, aun — that is, Blackwater. 

Upon the banishment of the Jews by Edward I., the 
mines were to a great extent forsaken. Then certain 
adventurers obtained from Edmund, Earl of Cornwall^ 
son to Richard, King of the Romans, a charter consti- 
tuting a Stannary Court. This charter included both 
Devon and Cornwall, and was confirmed, together with 
an earlier one of King John, in the 33rd Edward I.* 

The Moor appears to have been worked with varying 
success until about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
when mining declined, and although for a time revived 
by the fostering care of Elizabeth, it never quite regained 
its former position. 

The smelted tin was cut into cubes and stamped at a 
stannary town. It was then marketable. Curious and 
indeed severe was the penalty that awaited the miner who 
attempted to sell blocks unstamped and without paying 
the royalty ; he was compelled, it is said, to swallow a 
portion of the molten metal ! A method of transporting 
the blocks across the morasses of the then trackless waste 
is noticed in Mr. Pearse's letter to Mrs. Bray before 
alluded to. He mentions having seen an old print repre- 
senting a number of dogs traversing the Moor, each laden 
with bags of the metal. 

All mines, both in Devon and Cornwall, were subject 
to the laws of the Stannary Parliament, From a period 

♦ ytde * Historical View of Mining,' Rowe, p. 241. 
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of unknown antiquity, this strange assembly was held 
upon Kingston Down, a bold, rounded hill just across the 
Tamar in the latter county. The court is mentioned in 
two charters of King John, and a confirmation of its 
privileges was granted by a statute of 33rd Edward L, 
which enacted that the Parliament for the tinners of 
Devon should thenceforth be held upon Crockern Tor, in 
the eastern quarter of Dartmoor. Here, accordingly, 
until 1749, twenty-four jurors from each of the stannary 
towns of Tavistock, Plympton, Ashburton and Chagford, 
met annually under the presidency of the Lord Warden 
of the Stannaries, or his deputy, and held their * mountain 
council' in the open air. We shall have occasion at a 
later period to make further reference to this hypaethral 
court, so will now only add, for the information of those 
interested in such matters, that the enactments relating 
to the mining of the West Country will be found in the 
Statute-book at the 33rd and 50th years of Edward III., 
the i6th Charles I., cap. 15, and 6th and 7th William IV., 
cap. 106.* 

Such is a brief history of the mining of Dartmoor. It 
is no part of such a work as this to give a minute account 
of the tinners who once streamed, or otherwise worked, 
our great western upland, or of their operations. Those 
who seek farther instruction upon the subject will find it 
in the excellent and entertaining papers from which no 
small part of the above has been derived, and from the 
authorities therein referred to.t 

The hopes expressed by the author of the notes to 
Carrington's poem with regard to the effects producible 
by the * magic hand of cultivation ' have not — at any rate, 

* Ormerod, who also notes that * the written customs were determined by 
tb^ Jurors in Parliaments held in the 2nd,. 24th, and 2Sth years of Henry .VI 1 1., 
6th Edward VI., and i6th Eiisabeth." • Vide sub tit. 'On the Traces of Tin- 
streaming,' etc. 

t Rowe, , Appendix No. VI. Ormerod, sub tit. 'Traces of- Tin-streaming 
in ihe Vicinity of Chagford.* 
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to a very appreciable extent — been realized. There are, it 
is true, a few plantations here and there, while occasional 
enclosures cleared of stones testify that an attempt has 
been made to render the waste productive. But, save in 
exceptional spots, where the soil is deeper than elsewhere, 
efforts at reclamation have not resulted in very pronounced 
success, and Dartmoor remains almost as sterile as when 
that note was written. The Moor farmer's saying, * If thee 
scratches my back thee shall pay vor 't,' if homely, is none 
the less true, and the * genius of civilization ' has not yet 
been able to boast that * the forest fiend ' has succumbed 
to his conquering tread.* 

Nor has commercial enterprise succeeded in extracting 
wealth from the barren moorland. Companies have from 
time to time been formed who were to do wonders in 
mining, and make rapid fortunes in preparing the peat 
for fuel or extracting chemicals therefrom. Tramways 
were laid down and thousands of pounds sunk — literally, 
in the bogs — with the sole result that Dartmoor is dis- 
figured by ruinous buildings. Perhaps, it is as well that 
success has not attended their efforts. For were the bogs 
drained by an extensive system of peat cutting, which 
they very well might be, what would become of the large 
towns depending on the Dartmoor morasses as their 
natural reservoirs? And whence in hot weather would 
the rivers derive water ? Granite quarrying and the 
preparation of China clay alone appear to make any 
return; and it is only on the southern borders, far 
beyond the bounds of the forest, that the last named 
industry is extensively prosecuted. 

The peasantry of Dartmoor are still a simple, hardy 
race, caring little for the outside world, and tenacious of 
old manners and customs. With the agriculturists of 
many parts of the lowlands they compare favourably, and 

* Vide the lines in Polwhele*s ' Poetical Sketch of Dartmoor,' quoted in 
Carrington, Note 6. 
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it would appear that the healthy mountain air has the 
effect of stimulating their intellectual capacity, for they 
possess a fund of dry humour and shrewdness which has 
often taken the casual tourist by surprise. Their industry 
is commendable. Notwithstanding the too-often barren 
nature of their steadings, and the discouraging proverb 
above quoted, they labour contentedly at their little patches 
of garden or cereals, sheltered only from the rude blasts 
of the waste by low walls of loosely piled granite. And 
although no Moor farmer has ever been known to make his 
fortune, it is somehow contrived that the old stocking or 
broken teacup is seldom empty, so that when ' fey ther ' is 
removed the family may have the wherewithal to carry 
on the struggle for existence. Nor is he without certain 
advantages. Pasture for his sheep or cattle is practically 
free ; land is cheap (although he will not admit it, girding 
at the Duchy with much rancour), and fuel costs little or 
nothing. Winter, however, often tries the resources of 
the most provident, and were it not for the peat which, 
besides providing the household with firing, enables the 
moor-man to turn an honest penny by its sale in the border 
towns, the prospect would be indeed dismal. 

The farms situate in the combes which run up into the 
Moor are not, of course, included in this description. 
Here matters are very different. Ash and sycamore 
shelter the gray walls, themselves protected from the 
storm by the semicircular sweep of purple moor which 
forms the head of the valley. Instead of a poverty-stricken 
* newtake,' whose principal crop is not unfrequently 
granite, varied with dashels (thistles), the land is good 
and highly cultivated, though, as we advance Moorwards, 
outlying fields present here and there protruding masses 
of rock, showing that the conquered Moor dies hard. 
Many of these farms are picturesque in the extreme, and 
all are well built, not the least substantial being the gabled 
and mullioned edifices erected when the Stuarts filled the 
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throne of England, at which time more than one must 
have echoed to the jests of Hopton's cavaUers, or the 
more sober discourse of the Puritans commanded by 
Fairfax. 

Within living memory, such a thing as a wheeled 
conveyance was unknown upon Dartmoor, except where 
the two highways crossed its surface, and in some of the 
farms it is not improbable that they are unknown still.* 
Packhorses, bearing that formidable machine, the crook, 
a saddle with long horns thrusting themselves out on 
either side, the space between them and the animal being 
occupied by farm or market produce, did all fetching and 
carrying, even to bearing the sturdy farmer and his spouse 
to church. We are told by one whose pen has now ceased 
its labours, of the censure passed by a Dartmoor vicar on 
the man in the parable who alleged as an excuse for not 
attending the supper that he had married a wife, and 
therefore could not come. * A frivolous excuse this, my 
friends, a frivolous excuse indeed; why, he might have 
brought her behind him on a pillion r 

In spite of Elementary Education Acts and the vaunted 
march of intellect, superstition is in nowise dead upon the 
moorland or its borders. Witches are still in existence, 
and the belief in * overlooking,' or the evil-eye, is pre- 
valent in many places. An instance illustrative of faith 
in both has recently come to my knowledge, and many 
more will readily occur to those interested in Dartmoor 
folklore. A doctor, visiting a sick man, was told by the 
wife that her husband had been ' overlooked.' When 
asked her reason for such a belief the woman replied, 
* Because yesterday he was covered with varmin, and now 

* As the Saturday Review saw fit to challenge this statement, I have been 
at the pains of fortifying it. An aged man at Chagford, named John Squires* 
can • distinctly rememt^r * the time, while Mr. Perrott, the well known Dart- 
moor guide, can recollect when there were no wheeled conveyances in Chag- 
ford. If none in Chagford, a border town, surely ct fortiori^ none on the 
i^oor. 
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there be none/ She actaally expressed her intention of 
sending for * the white witch '—a man named Snow, now 
dead — but the doctor very properly declined to meet the 
witch, or rather wizard, in consultation, I had this stor}' 
from the doctor himself, coupled with the information 
that an unlimited supply of similar anecdotes could be 
furnished. So, after one or two more instances of this 
strange belief, we pass to other superstitions. An old 
woman, suffering from rheumatism, was heard to aver that 
the cause was traceable to some one having ' done her an 
injury ' (another term for ' overlooking '), for the sake of 
* getting her bit of money ;' while a Widecombe farmer, 
having lost several cattle by sickness, also concluded that 
the evil-eye was in some way responsible. In sending 
a dead calf to a neighbour's dogs, he requested that the 
heart might be rel rned to him in order that it might be 
stuck with hawthc s and hung in the kitchen as a means 
of averting furthei saster.* 

Charms of man ids are firmlv believed in. Thus. W 
the neighbourhoo 
seventh son may * 
can be altogether pre 

of a toad about the throat, while rheumatism is exor- 
cised by burning the reptile and carrying the ashes in 
a bag in a like position. I have been assured that an 
eruption on the face was cured by an ancient dame waving 
a lighted furze-bush before the sufferer, accompanied by 
the muttering of some mysterious incantation. Shingles 
are made to vanish by an application of cream slightly 
mixed with the blood of a cat of a sex opposite to that of 
the party afifected.f And let not the thief who has for a 
while escaped punishment think that righteous retribu- 
tion will not overtake him, for six blades of grass plucked 

* R. Dymond. 

t R. Dymond, Report of Committee on Devonshire Folklore, Trans. Der. 
Assoc, vol. xvii. 

3 
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from the spot where a robbery has been committed will, 
when scratched with a pin by a * white witch,* produce an 
equal number of scars on the face of the unknown felon.* 

Here is a curious instance of belief in death-portents : 
A lady visiting a poor cottage where cleanliness did not 
occupy a very exalted position, unwittingly brought away 
with her an insect whose form is not admired even by the 
Hiost enthusiastic entomologist It was not for some days 
that she discovered the propinquity of her disagreeable 
companion. Mentioning the fact to a servant, the latter 
remarked that she had seen one of the same species in the 
house on a former occasion, but was ' afeard ' to mention 
the fact, lest she should cause alarm. When asked why 
the presence of the insect should be a matter of dread, she 
added, with apparent conviction : * Because it be a sign of 
death.' 

One or two ancient superstitions linger still in these 
Devonshire wilds, relics of Celtic or Saxon heathendom. 
Not long since, in the village of Buckland-in-the-Moor, 
Midsummer Day was marked by a ceremony almost as 
barbaric as any rite of our pagan ancestors. A sheep, 
captured, apparently, without much reference to the law 
of meum and tuum^ was placed on a block of granite lying 
in the middle of a field, where the youth of the village 
literally sacrificed it, sprinkling each other with the blood.f 
Then there are the ' wish ' hounds which hunt the Moor at 
night, breathing blue fiame, accompanied by a dire hunts- 
man with a long pole slung at his back, presumably for 
leaping the morasses.^ Phantom horsemen join in the 
chase, and woe to the mortal who encounters the ghostly 
band. No man may address the dark ' master ' and live. 

* Elias Tozer, * Devonshire, and other Poemsi with some Account of Andeoit 
Customs, Superstitions, and Traditions/ p. 89. . 

t Elias Tozer, p. 65. He was unable to discover the significance of the 
ceremony, but states that it was reputed to be a superstitious sacrifice of Celtic 
origin. 

X R. J. King, * Folklore of Devonshire,' in Fraset^s Magazine^ December, 

1873- 
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He must cower in bilence till the fiend passes by on the 
stormy blast — for the hounds are * out ' for the most part 
in foul weather — though he may quell the storm and 
scatter the pack by repeating the Lord's Prayer ; ' and 
here/ says a writer in the West of England Magazine^ * the 
new Christian religion ingrafts itself curiously on the old 
pagan beliefs.' 

These wish— or yeth, ue.^ heath — hounds, as they are 
called in the northern part of the county, are thought by 
Kemble to derive their name from wish or wisc^ one of 
the synonyms of Woden, lord of the wisc^ or spirit They 
are seldom seen, but even to hear their baying or the beat 
of the horses' hoofs is counted unlucky, especially on a 
Sunday. It is narrated how some rabbit-poachers once 
heard them on that day near the Avon, and how their 
terrified dogs, howling dismally, ran home, and were all 
dead w^ithin a fortnight* But the souls of unbaptized 
infants are more peculiarly their prey. 

' Oh, for a wild and starless night, 

And a curtain o'er the white moon's face, 
For the moor-fiend hunts an infant sprite 
At cock>crow over Parkham Chase. 

* Hark to the cracking of the whip I 

A merry band are we, I ween ; 
List to the yeth-hounds yip ! yip ! yip I 
Ha ! ha ! 'tis thus we nde unseen/f 

Belief in- the spectral hounds is, it need scarcely be 
said, fast perishing before School Boards and their 
attendant benefits. But such superstitions have an 
extraordinary vitality, as the following anecdote will show : 
Shortly before the opening of the railway from -Oke- 
hampton . to Lydford, the coach was crossing in . the 
twilight hour a part of the Moor near the latter village. 
Suddenly the driver exclaimed in accents of unmistakable 
terror, * There 1 there ! do you see that ?' pointing to an 

* R. J. King. ibid. 
t Capern's Poems. 
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animal keeping up with his vehicle ; Mt is the black Aog 
that hunts the Moor !' To escape the phantom hound he 
lashed his horses into a gallop, and the creature, whatever 
it may have been, for in the gathering gloom its form was 
ill-defined, was soon left in the rear.* 

That so cosmopolitan a being as the driver of a stage-- 
coach should be affected by such an ordinary incident as 
the appearance of a dog by the side of his team may well 
be wondered at. But it must be admitted that less cause 
for surprise exists at the prevalence of this and many 
other superstitions upon the Moor itself, among whose 
eerie surroundings the march of intellect advances with 
tardy steps. But although a far from inconsiderable por- 
tion still remains, the nineteenth century is fast relegat- 
ing to obscurity much Dartmoor folklore. The old ladj*^ 
who, in a village not far from its borders, remarked upon 
the advance in education, little realized, perhaps, that it 
would have the effect of driving many a weird legend out 
of the land. Yet so it is ; and although one cannot quite 
approve of such mental acquirements as those of her 
gossip who, preparing for Confirmation some sixty years 
ago, gave the Commandments as 'Crismis, Lady Day^ 
Aister, Whitsuntide, our vair, and brither Jan's birthday,''f 
we may be permitted to indulge in a gentle sigh of regret 
that much that is quaint and picturesque among our 
Devonshire peasantry is vanishing before unbelieving^ 
Board schools and callous inspectors. 

An account, however meagre, of the folklore of Dart- 
moor would be manifestly incomplete without some refer- 
ence to the pixies, or pisgies,:|: as the country-folk term 

* J. F. Wilkey, Report of Committee on Devonshire Folklore, Trans. Dev. 
Assoc, vol. xiL 

t Tickler, p. 84. 

X The derivation of this word has given rise to much discussion. Dr. 
Brewer, in his ' Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,' assigns it to pix, of which he 
considers it a diminutive, synonymous with puck, Swedish pyke. Old English 
pauk, bug^ hogie, Danish pog and pokker, and quotes a reference from 
Spenser's ' Epithalamion ': 
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them — those Devonshire ' Robin Goodfellows * whose 
elfin tricks and mischievous pranks have so often annoyed 
the careful housewife or belated traveller. They are 
commonly said to be the souls of infants who have died 
before baptism ; but there does not appear to be any 
connection between them and the infant sprite pursued by 
the wish-hounds. Pixyland is a shadowy realm some- 
where beneath the bogs, down which the pixies vanish at 
the approach of dawn, or when weary of dancing on the 
smoother pieces of turf. Hence the pixy king, who there 
holds court, despatches his messengers to visit the people 
of upper earth, who, by reason of their uncanny tricks, 
entertain for the little folk considerable awe. 

These tricks are endless. They will turn the good 
wife's milk and steal her butter, blow out the caadles and 
kiss the maids. But the lonely wayfarer is more especi- 
ally the object of their machinations; and if he have 
spoken of them with scant respect their malevolence 
knows no end. They cause him to wander from his path 
hour after hour, and only at sunrise will they vanish 
among the crevices of the tors or disappear in the 
morasses. There is but one way for the pixy-led 
traveller to regain his path: he must turn some article 
of clothing, or part of it, inside out, when the pixy is 
nonplussed. 

But there are good and bad pixies. Whether the mis- 
chievous, as distinguished from the purely malevolent, elves 
belong to the former or latter class is not apparent, but 

' Ne let the pouke nor other evil sprites 
Fray us with things that be not.' 

Mrs. Bray, on the other hand, traces the word to pigmies^ the duergi, or 
diminutive genii of the northern nations ; while Brand, in his ' Popular Anti- 
(|uities,* ' suspects /tjr^ to be a corruption oi puckes, which anciently signified 
httle better than the devil.' R. J. King derives the word from pTvc^ the 
Welsh for goblin, which he connects with the Irish phooka ; and Worthy, in 
\ his * Devonshire Paxishes,' rather fevours pac^ past participle of the Anglo- 
> Saxon verb /^f an, to deceive by false appearances, to delude or impose upon. 
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unless utterly depraved they are, it is believed, generally 
assigned to the former. The bad pixies are much feared, 
as their favourite occupation is changing infants ; and if 
the mother does not treat the pixy changeling properly, 
her own child is sure to suffer at the bands of the re- 
vengeful elves. 

Notwithstanding their love of mischief, pixies know 
how to reward the deserving, and while the slattern is 
treated to pinches as a protest against that dirt and idle- 
ness to which the little folk are extremely averse, the tidy 
servant is encouraged by finding her work half done, and 
at times coins even have been deposited by invisible hands 
in her shoes. • But all this is done under cover of dark- 
ness, and voluntary labour ceases the moment they 
discern a watch set upon their movements, for pixies 
dislike curiosity, and are very jealous, under any circum- 
stances, of their privacy being invaded.* Among the many 
legends illustrating their anger at ill-timed inquisitiveness 
is one told by Mrs. Bray, of which the following is an 
epitome, and which affords an awful instance of pixy 
revenge : 

A nurse residing on the borders of the Moor was sum- 
moned late one night by a squint-eyed pixy — the bad 
pixies always squint — to come and attend his wife, and 
carried off forthwith nolens volens on a coal-black horse 
with eyes of fire. They soon arrived at a cottage, pre- 
sumably in the realm of pixydom, but this the legend 
sayeth not, where lay a tiny woman. A child was shortly 
born, whose eyes were at the mother's request at once 
anointed with an ointment kept near the bed. Moved by 
curiosity, the nurse touched her own right eye with the 
compound. The effect was startling. In lieu of the 
humble cottage stood a stately mansion, the mother 
became a beauteous dame, and the elfin child, although 

• Vide Mr. Crossing's • Tales of the Dartmoor Pixies,* Western Antiquary^ 
▼ol. viL 
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still retaining the squint indicative of its parentage, 
assumed the dimensions of a mortal infant. The 
astonished gossip returned to her home in the same 
manner in which she had left it, imagining herself, we 
may well suppose, either dreaming or bewitched. It was 
her custom to attend Moreton Market, and a few days 
after introducing the pixy infant to the world, she repaired 
thither. To her no small astonishment she beheld pixy 
paterfamilias helping himself freely to the goods from the 
various stalls. She addressed him, inquiring for his wife 
and child, when he turned upon her with a startled look 
and asked her if she saw him. 

* See you ! to be sure I do, as plain as I see the sun iii 
the skies ; and I see that you are busy into the bargain.' 

* Arid, pray, with which eye ?' returned the pixy angrily. 

* With the right eye, to be sure !' 

* The ointment ! the ointment !' shouted the pixy, 
striking her upon the eye ; * take that for meddling,' and 
blind in the right optic was the poor woman till the day 
of her death. 

The pixy can reduce himself to any size. No keyhole 
can stop him, nor is even the closely-plaited osier proof 
against his insidious form. A stout-hearted matron once 
captured one who was gibing at her on her homeward 
way, and popped him into her market basket, but before 
she reached her dwelling the prisoner had contrived, 
although eighteen inches in height, to make good his 
escape through the wicker-work.* 

Pixy stories sufficient to fill a volume may be collected 
by anyone who will spend a few months upon Dartmoor. 
But faith in the elfin race is growing weaker day by day : 
the belated hind no longer sees them, arrayed in green 
raiment, dancing on the sward by the light of the spectral 
moon ; no more may the bells of their churches be heard 

• Crossing's * Tales of the Dartmoor Pixies,' Western Antiquary, vol. vii., 
p. 215. 
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faintly chimiiig on a still Sabbath morning, and it may 
be doubted whether any offering has, of recent years, been 
left at their * parlour ' on Sheepstor, though there was a 
time when no one was supposed to visit this hollow in 
the rocks without depositing at least a pin as a present to 
ensure their goodwill. The farmer who returns from 
Ashburton Market after his usual hour no longer dares to 
lay the blame on * they piskies,' as heretofore, for no one 
will believe him. The pixies are departing from Dartmoor. 
Like beings of larger growth, they do not like expressions 
of incredulity as to the feats they have accomplished ; and 
so they have retired among the granite boulders for ayct 
and are no more seen. 



CHAPTER III. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

list of Antiquities— Hut-Circles— Pounds— Trackways— Tracklmes— Barrows 
and Cairns — Time of their Construction — Cromlechs — Kistvaens — Sacred 
Circles — ^Menhirs — Stone Avenues — Ancient Bridges — Crosses. 

' The Moor owns not 
The proud Corinthian colonnade, superb 
In ruin — nor the mouldering temple, still 
The wonder of the nations ; but e'en here 
Man, rude untutor'd man, has lived and left 
Rough traces of existence.' 

Carrington. 

Barren, solitary, desolate as it is now, Dartmoor is rich 
in traces of former inhabitants. Scarcely a hillside but 
has its hut-circle ; scarcely a river that shows not the 
ruins of buildings connected with ancient 'streaming' 
operations. Fragments of trackways frequently lost in 
the bogs, tracklines marking out divisions of aboriginal 
villages, are ever and anon encountered on steep slope or 
wind-swept plain, while barrows and cairns, crowning its 
hills, mark the resting-place of mighty ones long since 
passed away. 

Then there are those mysterious circles of upright 
stones which have been generally, though, with little doubt, 
erroneously, looked upon as places of worship ; the still 
more mysterious menhir or rock pillar, the cromlech, and 
the avenues or parallelitha, whose use has probably given 
rise to more controversy than all. Can it be marvelled at 
that these strange relics of the past should invest Dartmoor 
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with a charm all their own ? — a charm almost as powerful 
as, though quite distinct from, that feeling of weirdness 
which cannot fail to be inspired in the soul of every 
thoughtful lover of nature in her wilder aspects who shall 
tread its wastes. 

First of the hut-circle and pound. As we have en- 
deavoured to show, at a very remote period a consider- 
able population worked the surface of the Moor for tin, 
and the remains of their rude circular dwellings — usually 
a mere fringe of granite blocks— and their walled 
enclosures, or * pounds/ point to this occupation. It is 
difficult — in. fact, impossible — to discriminate between the 
huts of the ancient Britons, who sought the white metal 
in the time of Diodorus, and those of a much later 
date, for miners continued to * stream ' to an appreciable 
extent as late as the reign of Elizabeth. But it has been 
considered, and that by no incompetent authority, that 
* only those which occur in the immediate neighbourhood 
of sacred circles, of ancient graves, and, perhaps^ of stone 
avenues, may safely be referred to the British period,* 

It is not, of course, necessary to assign all the ancient 
dwellings on the Moor to those engaged in mining opera- 
tions. Doubtless, many thousands of sheep and cattle 
were depastured there then as now, whose owners erected 
for themselves and their families these rude shelters from 
the blast. The wild hunter, too, had his home upon the 
forest; and when the sun had sunk to rest beyond the 
distant line of heath, would return to the rude shieling, 
and placing his celtf in its accustomed place, stretch his 
limbs to the blaze of the peat, fire which burned in the 
middle of the floor, ere, enveloping himself in his wolf- 
skin trophy, he sought a healthful repose. To these 
savage fastnesses, too, as we have seen, came the British 

• R. J. King, p. II, note. 

f From the Latin celtis, a chisel. Vide vol. i. of Thomas Hearne's edi- 
tion of Leland, Appendix, sub tit. * A Discourse concerning some Anttquities 
•found in Yorkshire (Wright's 'Celt, Roman and Saxon,' p. 73). 
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warrior, flying from his Saxon foe, as the Bretwalda ever 
advanced westward. Here was he secure from his 
enemies, and hence might he still harry them by sudden 
descents into the lowlands, to disappear again as quickly 
among the rocky piles and inaccessible morasses of his 
mountain home. 

These huts appear to have been sometimes conical in 
shape, sometimes of beehive construction. They were 
built of undressed stone without cement, the interstices 
stopped with turf, and with an inner lining of thin slabs. 
From the * spring ' of the roof it seems probable that 
either reeds or wattles were commonly used, the aboriginal 
architect seldom being sufficiently skilled to complete a 
dome of the same materials as those employed in the 
construction of the walls. Smoke escaped through an 
aperture in the centre, and, with the exception of what 
entered at the door, the dwelling was without light. The 
entrances almost invariably faced south. These primitive 
habitations are generally found on the hillside, and within 
easy reach of a stream, and are more numerous on the 
borders than in the interior. They vary much in size, 
having diameters from twelve to thirty-six feet, and can 
thus have scarcely been used as sheepfolds, as is the 
opinion of some writers. Occasionally much larger 
examples occur, which may have been devoted to the 
protection of cattle, but it is just as probable that they 
were occupied by the chieftain of the community. 

The pound was the proper fold for the wild man's flocks 
and herds, though it probably served a double purpose, 
and was converted into a refuge for the clan in times of 
war or when danger menaced. Here and there we find a 
village built within the enclosure, of which the finest 
specimen is Grimspound, which we shall visit in our 
exploration of the east quarter. A pound of another 
shape, and the only example, was some years since to be 
found at Manaton, and here, instead of the roughly piled 
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but massive walls, a large elliptical enclosure constructed 
of immense blocks of granite, set closely together, and 
standing erect, is said to have presented itself. This 
circumvallation, as compared with others, was on low 
ground, and, in the opinion of Mr. Rowe, designed for 
cattle only. 

Trackways were roads, and, perhaps, also boundaries. 
They were distinctly marked on the surface of the Moor 
by being paved, though irregularly, with stones, and must 
have proved the very roughest of thoroughfares. Remains 
of these roads occur in several places, but the most 
lengthy portion now extant is to be found near Longaford 
Tor, and is supposed to have led across the forest in an 
almost direct line from Hameldon to Great Mis Tor, con- 
necting, it is presumed, Grimspound with the settlement 
above Merivale Bridge. It may be seen ' in high preser- 
vation coming down the northern slope of Chittaford 
Down towards the banks of the East Dart Here it can 
be traced for a considerable distance, and is visible 
running due west through HoUocombe, and up the opposite 
hill to Little White Tor. Down the common towards 
the Dart it bends towards the north-east, but in the level, 
near Postbridge, it takes a direction southward.'* Occa- 
sionally peat-cutters have encountered it covered over by 
the encroaching vegetation. 

Oftentimes low banks of earth and stone are observed 
among the traces of ancient settlements. These are 
tracklines. They mark not only the enclosures pertaining 
to one or more hut-circles, but, according to Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare, were also for communication and defence. 
The design is usually rectangular, but they are not always 
found in this form ; on Cosdon Beacon they are curvili- 

* Rowe, p. 46. Some consider this trackway to be the remains of the old 
Roman Fosseway. This, however, seems to have run from Exeter to Totnes 
by the present Rjdgway, thence through Plympton and Tamerton into Corn- 
wall. Vide R. J. King, p. 132, and mde Appendix C. 
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near, and assume diverse forms on other parts of the 
Moor.* 

The barrows and cairns of Dartmoor — as far as I know, 
they are all circular — are very numerous, and some of 
those opened have yielded urns, ashes, and even coins. 
Mrs. Bray tells us that a friend of Polwhele explored some 
in 1790, and was rewarded by the discovery of * urns 
filled with ashes or the bones of a human body, together 
with ancient coins, and instruments, sometimes of war.' 
Silver money and human hair have, we are informed by 
the same lady, been found on White Tor above Wist- 
man's Wood ; and in one of the barrows on Stennen Hill 
below, a man named Norrich discovered ' a pot of money.' 
It is somewhat disappointing that we have no fuller 
information respecting those several coins. It is to be 
regretted, too, that a more thorough examination of the 
ground beneath these tumuli has not been made. Exca- 
vators, generally, appear to have been content merely to 
open the mound, and have retired disgusted at finding 
nothing to reward their comparatively superficial labour. 
Had they penetrated through the natural soil, it is con- 
ceived that more satisfactory results would have accrued, 
as has been the case in other localities. It seems strange 
that many Dartmoor barrows still remain to be opened, 
yet such is the case. Perhaps a superstitious reverence 
for the dead may, to a certain extent, account for this. 
Not only here, but elsewhere, a dread of disturbing those 
•graves of the giants' is, or rather was, of common 
occurrence. Those who have ventured upon an excava- 
tion have too often, it is said, met with disaster; and 
the story is still told of the Vicar of Widecombe who, for 

* Rowe, p. 47. Mr. Crossing says : ' It is not unlikely that many of them 
^eie bounds set up by the tinners of the moor, the question of properly 
defining the extent of the ground over vrhich each tinner, or company of 
tinners, had a right to labour, being one that received a great amount of 
attention, as the laws made by them at their Parliament at Crocken Tor snd 
which are still extant, attest.' * Amid Devonia's Alps,' p. 142. 
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taking treasure from a barrow, met with swift retribution. 
On the very night of his return, says the legend, his house 
was destroyed by a tempest, and he perished in the ruins. 

Barrows, too, are haunted, either by dragons and flying 
serpents — a relic, perhaps, of northern superstition — or 
by what is much more dreaded, the spirit of the departed. 
An extraordinary and inexplicable story relating to this 
latter belief comes from North Wales. In a field near 
Mold, in Flintshire, was a large barrow, stated by tradition 
to be the grave of some notable personage. During cer- 
tain improvements this mound was levelled, and the 
skeleton of a man of gigantic stature found interred 
therein, clothed in armour, and having a golden breast- 
plate. Before the barrow was removed, or, in fact, 
touched, a countrywoman, passing by in the twilight, 
stated that she plainly saw a figure of great height standing 
upon the hillock ' in gold armour.* There is nothing to 
show that there was mention in the tradition of any 
armour at all, and we cannot, therefore, feel surprised if 
such a story as this, which has travelled far — for I have 
met with it in at least three different works, and of distinct 
character — should have considerable effect upon unedu- 
cated minds even in this nineteenth century. 

To enter upon the attempt to assign a period to the 
construction of these tumuli is to tread upon dangerous 
ground. Nor do the remains found within them assist us 
very much in forming a conclusion. For weapons both of 
the stone and bronze age have been discovered in the same 
barrow, and there have been instances, though not, I 
believe, on Dartmoor, where iron implements have accom- 
panied both, apparently showing that the age of stone did 
not cease with the introduction of that of bronze ; and 
that a neolithic race buried their dead even after the 
iron period had commenced. It has been suggested that 
early tumuli were opened, and the remains of another race 
deposited with those of the original tenants. This is, of 
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course, possible, though not, I think, probable — except 
when the evidence is very distinct — as in the case of 
chambered tumuli, unknown upon Dartmoor. Nor will it, 
as a rule, either help or hinder us in determining the date 
of these sepulchral mounds.* 

Nevertheless, of the three classes of tumuli found in 
England, the circular, the oblong, and the bell-shaped, the 
first two are, without doubt, of greater antiquity than the 
last ; in fact, it is very probable that those surrounded with 
slabs of stone (of which good examples occur in ruinous 
cairns on Cosdon Beacon, and to the east of Hookner 
Tor), as well as the long or oval barrows, are referable 
to an early British period. Bell-barrows, of which I know 
no instance on Dartmoor itself, though they are found on 
Broadbury between Okehampton and Holsworthy, must 
be attributed to a later date, ' and perhaps mark the scene 
of some skirmish between the Britons and Saxons.' 

Connected to a certain extent with the barrow is the 
cromlech. The massive quoit or cover stone resting on 
three or more supporters forms of itself an object which 
cannot but excite speculation as to its purpose, and 
wonder that a primitive race, as far as we can judge 
without machinery, should have been able to rear such 
ponderous edifices as many of them undoubtedly are. 
The very derivation of the word itself is involved in 
obscurity. Though admitted that the second syllable is the 
Celtic llech, a, stone, the first has been variously attributed 
to crwm, humpbacked or curved (which has formed an 

* 'The fsLCi is, that though a tomb containing only stone and bone imple- 
ments may be io,ocx> or 20,000 years old, unless it can also be shown that 
stone and bone were no longer used after the Christian era, it may also be as 
modern, or more so than that epoch. Unless, also, it can be proved that stone 
implements were never used after iron was introduced, or that bronze was 
never employed down to a late period, this system is of no avail, and ... it 
seems the-merest empiricism to assume that the use of each class of implements 
ceased on the introduction of another ; and till it can be shown at what date 
their use did really cease, any argument based on their presence is of veiy 
Uttle value.' — Fergusson's ' Rude-Stone Monuments,' p. 14. 
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argument for those who favour the sacrificial theory, as the 
blood would the more easily run off ) ; to grym^ strength, 
from the massive shape of the stones ; or to crwmoy to 
worship. They have been regarded as Druidic observa- 
tories, as altars, as Arkite cells, as tombs. That they were 
connected with religious rites is, or rather has been, an 
h3rpothesis of very general acceptation ; that they were 
sepulchral monuments has also met with no little favour ; 
and in some instances human remains have certainly 
been found under them, though not, I believe, upon 
Dartmoor. 

That all cromlechs were, as some assert, at one time 
buried under a tumulus seems highly improbable, and 
indeed unnecessary. What possible reason could there 
have been for rearing such a monument as that at Drews- 
teignton only to cover it with earth ? Besides the utter 
waste of labour, the protection afforded to the body would 
have been practically nil ; for soil must have poured in 
upon the remains in almost as great a quantity as if no 
such structure had been erected. Although, therefore, it 
seems reasonable enough to assume that cromlechs, 
where the stones are set close together, should have 
been, and indeed very generally were, the repositories of 
the dead, we cannot but arrive at the conclusions that the 
immense open-sided erections were designed as monu- 
ments, and monuments only, and were always as exposed 
as at present. 

Dartmoor, although possessing the ruins of more than 
one cromlech, cannot boast of any in an erect state, 
unless the peculiar object on Shaugh Moor be one. But 
on the borders a very fine specimen may be seen, one of 
the finest, indeed, in the kingdom. This is the Spinsters' 
Rock, near Drewsteignton, already alluded to, which owes 
its singular name to a local tradition ascribing its erection 
to three maidens, who built it before breakfast. 

The kistvaen or stone cofiin {pist^ a chest, and maen or 
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vaen, a stone) has a connection with barrows much more in- 
timate than that of the cromlech. In fact, this sepulchre of 
the aboriginal Briton was generally enclosed in a tumulus ; 
and though many have been found upon Dartmoor quite 
denuded of an earthy covering, there is no reason to 
believe that they were always thus open to the elements. 
The construction was of the simplest. Thin granite slabs 
formed the sides, and the stones for the head and feet, 
while a similar flag acted as lid, and protected the corpse 
of the departed from the soil. This coverstone has 
seldom been found intact ; if it has not altogether 
vanished, it will be found broken in the cavity or near at 
hand. Few of these rude coffins are of a shape which 
admits of the figure being stretched to its full length : the 
knees of the departed were drawn up under the chin prior 
to interment. 

We next have to consider the so-called ' sacred ' circle. 
This is easily distinguishable from the basements of the 
hut-dwellings. No one who has gazed upon the fine 
specimen on Scorhill Down part of Gidleigh Common, or 
the cotangent pair known as the Grey Wethers under 
Sittaford Tor, can for a moment confound them with the 
hut-circle. The latter, as has been shown, consists of 
stones set closely together, the ring, except by the entrance, 
unbroken ; the * sacred ' circle, on the other hand, has 
a much larger diameter, and an enclosure of separate 
upright stones of greater height than those which consti- 
tute the remains of the aboriginal dwelling. Indeed, two 
of the stones forming the circle on Gidleigh Common are 
about five and eight feet in height, and, although the Grey 
Wethers have blocks of more dwarfed appearance, the 
spaces between each are equally well defined. That they 
were connected with the worship of our forefathers, how- 
ever, there is every room for doubt, especially with regard 
to the smaller circles. These, it is assumed, were of a 
sepulchral nature (in fact, the many tumuli upon the 

4 
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Moor, as well as elsewhere in the kingdom, reduce the 
hypothesis to a certainty), the base of the barrow being 
built in, as it were, for purposes of support, or perhaps 
for some religious reason — the circle having been in all 
ages a symbol of eternity — by a circle of slabs or blocks ; 
witness the cairns on Cosdon and behind Hookner Tor, 
before referred to, where a portion of the tumulus still 
remains. Kistvaens, too, are found upon Dartmoor, sur- 
rounded by similar rude circular enclosures ; and cromlechs 
of a sepulchral character, that is, with the stones more 
or less closely set, stand or have stood, though not appar- 
ently on Dartmoor, in the centre of similar rings. A good 
example occurs at Molfra, in Cornwall, where the cromlech 
is enclosed in a circle of stones two feet high, somewhat 
similar to the circle known as the Nine Maidens on the 
slope of the Belstone Tors, though the latter cannot 
boast so large a diameter. Zennor Quoit is also so sur- 
rounded, while the remains of another ring may be traced 
round the curious cromlech at Chun, which, almost within 
living memory, was unearthed from its tumulus by a 
farmer, and found to contain within its rugged walls 
broken urns and human bones. 

Nor does it necessarily follow that those having no 
trace of a mound or sepulchral chamber, whether crom- 
lech or kistvaen, are to be regarded as places of worship. 
The circles at Dance Maine in the parish of St. Buryan 
near the Land's End, and at Boscawen-un and Madron 
in the same district, and the two adjoining ones at St. 
Just, to which our Dartmoor Grey Wethers bear some 
resemblance, present no sign of a ce^itral stone or stones. 
And enclosures similarly destitute may be seen on Pen- 
maenmawr in North Wales, at RoUright near Banbury, 
at Salkeld near Carlisle, and in many other places.* 
Even where such stones are found, there seems no reason 
for treating them as anything but sepulchral. 

* T. Wright's * Celt, Roman and Saxon.' 
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We shall have little difficulty, therefore, in agreeing 
with Fergusson as to the probability that * all circles up 
to one hundred feet are sepulchral,' and may further 
express the opinion that most of those having a diameter 
of from, say, fifteen to fifty feet, at one time encircled the 
base of a tumulus. But that the larger circles formed 
such a temenos I do not think probable. Certainly the 
area within the Grey Wethers — the circles having the 
largest diameter on Dartmoor — shows no traces of a 
mound, the ground being perfectly smooth ; nor has the 
enclosure of Scorhill Circle, although of rougher surface, 
any signs indicative of a tumulus. But this is no reason 
for assuming that they are not sepulchral — on the contrary, 
there is every reason for believing that circles were often 
erected without any tumulus, within which the bodies, or 
perhaps the ashes, of the dead were interred.* Of cinerary 
deposits we should hardly now expect to find traces, 
beyond, indeed, the fragments of an urn or other vessel 
once containing the remains. A very large number of 
circles in Great Britain have yielded deposits, and, as 
Mr. John Stuart points out, ' the result of various sys- 
tematic excavations of " standing stones," both single and 
in groups, goes to establish that, in almost every case, the 
stone circles, which have for a time received the unfor- 
tunate name of ** Druidical temples," are really places of 
sepulture.' t 

I do not wish to strike too hard at theories that are 
daily losing ground — ^theories Druidical. But the follow- 
ing deductions by the author last quoted must commend 
themselves to the reason of any man not blindly determined 
to see in every circle a temple or hypaethral council- 
chamber. No early writer, he says, speaks of them as 

* ' Lieut. -Colonel Ross-King tells us that the Todas, a wild and rude tribe 
of the Nilgiri Mountains, at the present day invariably burn the remains of 
their dead witkin a circle of stones, and afterwards bury them there.* — West- 
ropp's * Prehistoric Phases,' p. 170. 

t Westropp, p. 160. 
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temples or courts, nor was it even suggested that they 
were such till Aubrey and Stukely imagined that they had 
found them in Avebury and Stonehenge. Such theories 
* rest on no authority of facts, observation or analogy.' It 
cannot be shown that the Druids ever had anything to do 
with stone circles ; but it can be shown that stone circles 
similar to those upon Dartmoor exist in all parts of the 
world, and in places where Druidism was altogether 
unknown. And the areas of nearly all, when opened, 
have yielded remains of some kind. Whether excavators 
have been rewarded in their exploration of our larger 
Dartmoor circles I cannot say : no record appears to 
have been preserved. 

The menhirs, or long stones, as the Moor folk call them 
{maen hir — the long stone), have been variously regarded 
as stones of witness — ^placed to mark the spot where some 
treaty had been concluded — as battle-stones set up to 
perpetuate the scene of some triumph, as boundary-stones 
defining the limits of a territory, or as sepulchral, erected 
in honour of some mighty chieftain. With regard to the 
Dartmoor menhirs, I think they are probably sepulchral, 
or, at any rate, cenotaphic, as the two finest are found in 
close connection with remains which have been thought 
to be of sepulchral character. 

In many parts of the waste a double, in some cases 
treble, line of erect stones, seldom more than a yard in 
height, and about the same distance apart, are seen — the 
avenues, or parallelitha. Imagination has run riot in its 
attempts to explain the purpose for which these alignments 
were constructed. Although they are generally perfectly 
straight, the examples on Shuffle Down having a deflection 
scarcely perceptible, of course they may have been con- 
nected with that very hazy serpent-worship wherein the 
antiquaries of a past day took such a delight. But to 
compare them, as has been done, with that magnificent 
series of winding lines which render so famous the Breton 
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downs of Carnac, and have long been looked upon as 
dragon temples, is a shade too audacious; though, as 
Mr. King points out, ' it is certainly remarkable that in 
each instance the country in which the remains exist is 
filled with legends of fire-drakes and grisly worms.'* Nor 
does the theory that they formed viae sacrae, or proces- 
sional roads, either of Druids or others, commend itself to 
our mind ; for the narrow pathway will only admit of men 
walking single file, while in the Merivale avenues the ends 
are even blocked. After being much buffeted by the 
conflicting waves of antiquarian opinion, I have come to 
look upon the view entertained by Fergusson as the most 
reasonable, though it cannot be accepted in toto. His 
hypothesis is that they represent the lines of armies, 
while the cairns, circles, cromlechs, and other remains 
connected with them, mark the graves of the slain. To 
what extent his theories are endorsed will appear when 
we come to examine the parallelitha on Mis Tor Common 
and Shuffle Down, the finest of the many specimens upon 
the Moor. Here, in each case, may be seen examples of 
nearly every kind of rude-stone monument which the 
upland affords. 

There is so much uncertainty as to the use of these 
avenues, and so great is the hesitation of antiquaries in 
expressing an opinion concerning them, that one is glad 
to find an author laying down something very like an 
axiom on this interesting subject. This is Mr. Hodder 
Westropp, who, following Mr. John Stuart, states that 
* when attached to circles it is not difficult to see that they 
are only hypaethral copies of the passages which lead to 
the sepulchral chambers or tumuli. In this form,' he 

* R. J. King, p. 13. He adds that, as far as he is aware, these parallel rows 
of stone are only found in Brittany, Cornwall, and Devon, and perhaps the 
North of England and the Western Isles, and that no examples occur in 
Wales or Ireland. Why he does not include in his list the cursus at Avebury 
and Stonehenge it is not easy to understand. 
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adds, 'they are found on Dartmoor.'* All this is very- 
well when the avenue is but a few feet in length, as on the 
hillside behind King's Oven and elsewhere, but how are 
we to deal with avenues hundreds of feet long? Where 
are there covered entrances to tumuli as long as the 
avenues above Merivale Bridge or on Shuffle Down ? 
The ancient Britain who would visit the bones of his 
ancestors, crawling on hands and knees through such 
covered way, must have been far more devout that his 
degenerate descendants. The contention in such a case 
is wholly untenable. 

And the single stone rows are as mysterious as the 
avenues. Like them, they may have represented a line of 
warriors — they are certainly always found in connection 
with tumuli or circles — or have served merely as a kind 
of ornament or connecting link between one grave and 
another. They are, in fact, a hopeless puzzle. 

After so much doubtful disputation, it is refreshing to 
arrive at an object of antiquity about whose use there can 
be no question. This is the massive aboriginal bridge of 
Dartmoor, and it is certainly deserving of some notice. 

* Cyclopean ' is the term usually applied to these rude 
structures, and cyclopean they undoubtedly are. Across 
the smaller streams a huge granite slab forms the span ; 
but over the rivers, the Dart especially, more architecture 
was found requisite. Here piers of undressed granite 
blocks support two or more superincumbent slabs, of 
width sufficient for the passage of a vehicle — if, indeed, 

* the scythed chariot of the Damnonian warrior' ever 
travelled upon the rugged trackways of the forest — and 
varying in length according to the breadth of the river. 
A specimen easily accessible is that which spans the East 
Dart at Postbridge. Here the roadway is formed of slabs 
fifteen feet in length, and with the exception of one which 
lies in the river-bed, this venerable relic of prehistoric 

* 'Prehistoric Phases,' p. Ii6. 
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times is as firm as when Caesar's legions first visited these 
shores, when, for aught we can tell, it had already been 
exposed to the storm and sunshine of centuries. Other 
specimens of these * clapper ' bridges, as the natives call 
them, exist on the Moor : one is not far below Postbridge, 
under Believer Tor, while until recently a third, which 
appears to have been connected with the British settle- 
ment on Yar Tor, spanned the waters of the same river 
lower down, and is represented in an etching to 
Carrington's poem. The bridge over the head waters 
of the North Teign, although of the same description, is 
of modern construction. 

As to the date of these bridges, I cannot offer an 
opinion. ' In no other part of Britain,' says Smiles in his 
* Lives of the Engineers,' ' has anything like them been 
found, and the only structures to which they bear a 
resemblance at all striking are the bridges of Ancient 
Egypt.' Perhaps ethnologists may derive some satisfaction 
to themselves, if affording little to others, out of this state- 
ment : it must be confessed that, for my own part, I am 
in no better position as to assigning a period for the con- 
struction of these Dartmoor bridges than heretofore. 

But we must not close our account of the antiquities of 
Dartmoor without some mention of another venerable 
relic of a long-forgotten past. Let us turn from the 
contemplation of pagan monuments to that of Christian 
symbols, as embodied in the rugged granite crosses which 
so often mark the uncertain grassy track leading over 
wild heath-clad slope and across stony bottom, or indicate 
the points where roads diverge, or the boundary of 
some ancient manor. Of rudest workmanship are these 
weathered memorials, and, with one or two exceptions, 
innocent of legend or sculpture. Yet do they not lose, but 
rather gain, in interest by reason of their rough simplicity. 
In such a region as Dartmoor, the richly carven crosses of 
Cornwall and Ireland would seem almost out of place ; 
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but these humble monuments hewn from the moorstono 
block are, on the other hand, in perfect harmony with the 
wild district in which they are found. Their date is, oi 
course, posterior to that of the other stone remains on the 
Moor, and the greater number were probably erected 
between the time when Christianity first reached D5^neint, 
and the reign of the Plantagenets. One alone is men- 
tioned in the perambulation of 1240, but this is no fair 
inference that others were not upon the Moor at that time* 
as the cross in question happens to be the only one which 
forms a forest bound. In fact, an old map, which has been 
thought to be contemporaneous with this perambulation, 
or of even earlier date, presents us with others. It is but 
right, however, to add that the date of this map is 
disputed, a period 200 years later than the reign of 
Henry III. having been assigned to it by persons in every 
way competent to form an opinion. The matter will be 
found discussed in a very recent interesting work,* where 
such a minute account of those gray old monuments is 
offered for our consideration, that it is not deemed 
necessary to afford a more lengthened description here. 

And so we end these prefatory remarks upon the ancient 
monuments of Dartmoor, and complete a task to which 
but little satisfaction can accrue. With the exception of 
the tumuli, the bridges, and the subject last mentioned, it 
is impossible to speak with any great amount of certainty 
about any of them. For what purpose the avenue, the 
stone row, and the menhir were set up, it seems unlikely 
that we shall ever know ; the cromlech, too, presents a con- 
siderable element of difficulty, but here there is a ray of 
light, feeble, it is true, but still better than absolute 
obscurity. There they have stood for an unknown 
number of centuries, and there they may stand for 
centuries more, if time so long last, and the hand of the 
moorland vandal respect their hoar antiquity. 

• Crossing's * Ancient Crosses of Dartmoor.' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DARTMOOR FROM OKEHAMPTON. 

Approach to the Moor— Okehampton — St. James's Chapel — ^The Parish Church 
— Kingsley's Description — ^The Castle— Legend of Lady Howard — Her 
Histoiy — Route commenced — Fitz's Well and its Legend — British Camp 
—Row Tor— Mil Tor— Yes Tor— High Willhays— View from Yes Tor— 
Blackator — Island of Rocks — Meldon — *Graaulite' — Return to Oke- 
hampton — A Visit to Cranmere Pool — Bingie— Old Bridge beneath East 
Mil Tor. 

To the traveller from any part of England east of Exeter, 
the spot whence Dartmoor is most readily accessible is 
the ancient town of Okehampton It lies on the very 
edge of the Moor, and he may step from the platform of 
the railway- station on to the steep hillside which forms 
one of its northern buttresses. 

But it is not till the ever faithful city lies some ten miles 
in our rear that we approach the *wild and wondrous 
region' of Carrington. Soon after leaving Yeoford, a 
high rounded hill rises some miles distant on the left, to 
disappear speedily as the train enters a cutting. This is 
Cosdon Beacon — or Cawsand, as it is generally called— 
one of the highest points of the Moor, attaining an 
elevation of 1,799 feet above the sea. Ere long North 
Tawton is passed, and then a fine panoramic view opens 
up ; a long line of blue moorland, extending from Cosdon 
to Yes Tor, broken about midway by the rugged crests of 
Belstone, while, if the day be clear, the conical head of 
Steeperton may be seen closing the gap beyond. 
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Again the glimpse is momentary. The train rushes 
into cutting after cutting, and but fleeting are the indica- 
tions that Dartmoor is so near, until, from the viaduct at 
Fallaford, we look up the wooded glen of Belstone Cleave, 
and see the tors rising over the tree-tops close at hand. 
Then a short incline is climbed to Okehampton Station, 
save that of Princetown, the loftiest in the south-western 
counties. 

Before breasting the steep ascent of moorland, it may 
be well to descend into the town, lying in a fair vale some 
hundreds of feet below. Okehampton, or Ockington, as 
the country-folk sometimes call it, the Ockmentune ot 
Domesday Book, is a borough ancient and peaceful — dull 
perchance some would name it — and of no great account 
among the towns of Devon. Yet there are signs of vitality 
about it in these latter days. For these, in great measure, 
it owes gratitude to the railway, which has now brought 
it into touch with both Exeter and Plymouth, and bids 
fair to awake it from its long sleep. Some comfortable- 
looking modern villas border the descent from the railway, 
and recent improvements in the widening and extension 
of streets show that the inhabitants are not wanting in 
that public spirit which actuates communities of larger 
dimensions. It is situate at the confluence of the East 
with the West Ockment, from which streamis the town 
derives its name. 

Beyond the perpendicular tower of St. James's Chapel- 
of-ease, standing in the middle of the principal street, 
and until the last few years a lateral support for a butcher's 
shop (/), this ancient royal and municipal borough (it was 
Parliamentary too at one time, but that glory has, alas ! 
departed) presents no particular features of interest. The 
Parish Church, picturesquely seated on a hill above the 
town, though a handsome building, is too new to attract 
the ecclesiastical antiquary: with the exception of the 
tower, it dates but from 1842, when it rose upon the ruins 
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of a predecessor destroyed by fire. The building stands 
near the head of a noble avenue of beech-trees, which 
overshadow a pathway paved by French prisoners-of-war 
early in the century, some of whom sleep their last sleep 
in its God's acre. 

Its one antiquity is a Saxon tombstone, which will be 
found built into the outer wall at the east end, immediately 
under the railings of the vestry steps. It bears an incised 
cross, and some letters which I was unable to decipher. 
It is said to have been discovered under the chancel of 
the former edifice, when digging for new foundations after 
the fire. It seems probable, therefore, that a Saxon 
church once stood upon this spot. 

* The ugly, dirty, and stupid town of Okehampton, with 
which fallen man (by some^ strange perversity) has chosen 
to defile one of the loveliest sites in the pleasant land of 
Devon/ is the description given by a writer who ought to 
have known better — for was he not Dartmoor-born ? — of 
this little borough upon the Ockments. It is true that 
this sweeping condemnation refers to a period three 
hundred years since ; and in the * spacious days of good 
Queen Bess,' for aught we know, Okehampton may have 
been worthy of all three epithets ; but in this nineteenth 
century of ours an emphatic protest must be entered 
against the first two, and, with regard to the last — well, if 
no more lively, it is certainly no more somnolent than 
other towns of equal population. Perhaps the author of 
'Westward Ho!' never saw it from the eastern end at 
sunset hour, when the church tower is projected strongly 
against the evening sky, and the smoke of its dwellings 
rises blue upon the dark background of elm and beech. 

The glory of Okehampton is the Castle. The gray 
keep, probably late Norman, crowns the summit of an 
abrupt wooded knoll abcve the flashing waters of the 
West Ockment, isolated from the high ground at the 
back by a deep trench cut partly through solid rock. 
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Across the river the wild hillside known as the Park, 
erewhile the hunting-ground of its lords, rises up to the 
stern Moor, dotted here and there with clumps of holly 
and hawthorn, the remnants of that old chase disparked 
when the fortress was dismantled in the reign of the 
eighth Henry, 

Baldwin de Redvers, called also De Ripariis and De 
Brioniis, created by his relative, the Conqueror, Earl of 
Devon, is generally accepted as the founder of this border 
stronghold. As lord of nearly two hundred manors, 
Baldwin was the greatest proprietor in the county, and of 
all his possessions none was perhaps so important as the 
castle above the Ockment. Not only was it the head of a 
barony of which ninety-two knights* fees were held, but it 
commanded the highroad into Cornwall, as well as the 
country towards the Bristol Channel, whose shores were 
a favourite landing-place for Irish freebooters and the dis- 
affected Saxons, who were ever too ready to join them.* 
Here we may imagine William pausing to rest as he 
marched on devoted Lydford after teaching the rebels of 
Exeter that his will was not to be lightly opposed. And 
hence, perhaps — nay, only too probably — would Baldwin 
and his knights ride forth upon many a foray, that had 
for its object the harrying of some English homestead 
which guilty had incurred the vengeance, or innocent had 
excited the greed, of the rapacious Norman. 

In the thirteenth century we find the Castle in the 
possession of a Courtenay, ancestor of the present Earl 
of Devon, who appears to have acquired it by marriage 
with an heiress of the house of Redvers. In the opinion 
of William of Worcester, the Castle was the work of this 
Courtenay, and the architecture, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the keep, is doubtless of his time.f But its 
history would occupy too great a portion of this work to 
be told in full. It may, however, interest the reader to 

• R. J. King, p. 114. t ^^^*i P' l^^ 
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know that Prince Maurice held it in 1644, while more 
celebrated men have possessed it in later days — to wit, 
Mr. Pitt and Lord Clive, *the attraction at that time 
being not the picturesque neighbourhoud or ancient asso- 
ciations, but the fact that the lord of the manor returned 
or influenced the return of the M.P.'s for Okebamp- 
ton/* 

Just below the keep stand the remains of the great hall, 
kitchen and buttery. The chapel will also be noticed as 
containing the frames of some good windows and a well- 
preserved piscina. On the right facing of this piscina is 
an inscription which, after careful examination, I am con- 
fident bears the date 1509. Yet it is said to be the work 
of a French prisoner-of-war on parole in the adjacent 
town, and, in spite of the date, not improbably is. The 

legend runs thus : ' Hie V t fuit captivus belli 

1509' ; and although the freshness of the carving seems 
to preclude the idea that it was cut so long ago, it is 
strange that the Gallic captive should have been at the 
pains to introduce a false numeral. We must therefore 
conclude that the sculptor preferred the world to suppose 
that the sentence was the work of some sixteenth-century 
prisoner, though, had he paused a moment to reflect, he 
must have been aware that the chapel was the last place 
where such a performance would have been permitted. 

Elm, ash, holly, and hazel surround this venerable and 
beautiful ruin, and kindly ivy drapes the walls, wherein 
the jackdaws find a secure abiding- place. A tiny stream 
runs through the grounds, forming at the upper end a 
miniature waterfall, which, insignificant in dry weather, 
adds a charm to this fair spot when the foliage of spring 
gleams vivid green in the sunshine, and the Ockment 
rushes down the vale swollen by the storms of the 
Moor. 

According to local tradition, the highroad behind the 

* Murray, p. 78. 
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Castle is haunted by the phantom of Lady Howard, who 
for her crimes was condemned to run in the form of a 
hound from Fitzford House at Tavistock to Okehampton 
Park and back between midnight and dawn, with a blade 
of grass in her mouth. Until she has carried to Tavis- 
tock every blade the penance is to continue. Another 
version places the wicked lady in a coach of bones, in 
which grisly vehicle she drives, accompanied by a hound, 
who plucks the grass for her, and they then return to 
Fitzford together. 

The evil deeds of this amiable person form the subject 
of so many legends in this part of Devonshire that some 
mention of her may not be considered uncalled for. She 
was the daughter of Sir John Fitz (who is notorious for 
having slain in a duel Gamaliel Slanning, and who soon 
after committed suicide) by Gertrude, daughter of Sir 
William Courtenay, of Powderham Castle. Being an 
only child, and endowed with both wealth and beauty, 
she had many suitors. She was married no less than 
four times, her husbands being successively Sir Alan 
Percy, son of the Earl of Northumberland ; Thomas, son 
of Earl Rivers ; Sir Charles Howard, son of the Earl of 
Suffolk, by whose name she was always known ; and 
lastly. Sir Richard Grenville, a creature of the Duke of 
Buckingham, who married her when still in the zenith of 
her charms. By him she had one daughter, for whom 
she entertained an extraordinary hatred, perhaps on 
account of the unhappy differences which existed 
between her and her husband. A lady, moved at the 
barbarity to which the poor child was subjected, con- 
trived to have her stolen, and for years the mother 
thought her dead, and rejoiced at the thought. One 
day a beautiful girl was brought into Lady Howard's 
presence, and excited in her a warm admiration. Assuni- 
ing that the mother's heart would melt, the friend 
ventured to proclaim the relationship existing between 
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visitor and hostess. The. result was startling. Lady 
Howard, flying into a violent rage, thrust her from the 
house, and could never after be prevailed upon to grant 
her admission.* Even the grave Clarendon mentions 
this unnatural woman, and she was without doubt a 
personage of no little importance at a time when civil 
discord divided every town, almost every family, into 
factions. She is said to have murdered two, if not three, 
of her husbands. Sir Richard Grenville, however, him- 
self a not very creditable character, contrived to escape 
her artifices. Fitzford and Walreddon were her principal 
seats. At the latter fine old Tudor mansion I have spent 
many pleasant hours. 

We return to the town. From the hill above Oaklands, 
the beautiful seat of Mr. Windham,Holley, is afforded a 
magnificent view of the northern spurs of the Moor. 
Deep in the valley beneath slumbers the little borough, 
the great slope of the park rising behind. The eminence 
to the extreme left is Cosdon ; then the eye travels over 
the Belstone Tors, and the swelling upland of Halstock 
Down, to the sister hills of Row, Mil, and Yes Tors, each 
loftier than the last. Further westward, a glimpse is 
caught of a shadowy moorland valley, spanned at its 
mouth by the graceful Meldon Viaduct, rising 160 feet 
above the brawling Ockment. The back of the ravine is 
closed by the high ridge of Amicombe, ending in the 
rugged crags of Sourton Tor, running down into the 
cultivated lands beyond. 

But it is time to attack Dartmoor. Now, as every 
approach has its peculiar recommendation, to choose the 
best starting-point for our exploration is a matter of some 
difficulty. Perhaps, however, it will be well to commence 
with Yes Tor, and returning thence to Okehampton, 
direct our steps westward over Cosdon Beacon to the 
Teign, whence, following as near as may be the bounds 

• Elias Tozer, 'Devonshire, and other Poems, etc.,' p, 90. 
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of the north quarter, we strike across the bogs to lonely 
Cranmere, and the rock-crowned heights which look down 
upon the ancient Saxon burgh of Lydford. By adopting 
this route we shall, I think, obtain a very general idea of 
this, the largest, and incomparably the wildest, division of 
Dartmoor. 

Climbing the hill to the station, and taking half-way 
the high-banked lane to the right, we cross the railway, 
which here runs through a deep cutting out on to the 
bare side of the park. Already the Castle keep, gray on 
its wooded hill, is some three hundred feet below, and the 
murmur of the river rises faint upon the ear. Those who 
care only for the most expeditious way of reaching the 
Moor may, if they list, follow the path past a cottage, 
coated with tar as a preventive against rain, and mount a 
piice de resistance in the shape of a stony track, a veritable 
* sticklepath,' winding up the abrupt hillside amid bracken 
and stunted thorn. But we, v/ho are as much bent on 
examining all that the Moor presents of relics antiquarian, 
as on enjoying the scenery which has been and always 
will be its peculiar glory (for the hand of the newtake 
farmer cannot, happily, destroy a tor with the same ease 
as an avenue or circle), prefer to follow the windings of 
the road to the point where it emerges on to the smooth 
steppe used in the summer months as a camping-ground 
for the Royal Horse Artillery. It is here, beneath a rough 
wall on the right, that the first antiquity will attract our 
notice. 

At the side of a little pool or spring, known as Fitz's 
Well, lies the head and part of the shaft of an old cross. 
In appearance it is very rugged, the limbs projecting but 
little beyond the shaft, and with the exception of an 
incised cross between the arms, is wholly destitute of 
ornament. Bridges, in his account of *The Barony and 
Town of Okehampton,' relates that it was brought here 
from the chapel of St. Michael of Halstock, of which no 
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trace now remains save some turf-covered mounds at the 
eastern end of the park. However this may be, the name 
given to the well of Fice or Fitz, is treated as evidence in 
favour of its having been connected in some way with that 
famous Tavistock family, and it has been suggested that 
the title of Spicer's Well, by which it is sometimes known, 
is merely a corruption of the former word.* It is curious 
to hear that the well enjoys a legend similar to that which 
attaches to the strange little structure on the Blackabrook 
near Princetown,t but there popular belief doubts not that 
John Fitz, lawyer and astrologer, erected the covering 
marking the spot where his eyes were freed from the pixy 
charm. Here we are but told that* a nameless couple, 
journeying from Halstock to Okehampton, lost their way, 
which they were unable to regain until a draught from 
the pool restored their faculties. May it not be possible 
that the legend of Fitz's Well, by the Blackabrook, has, 
in some manner, and in slightly altered form, fixed itself 
to the spring in Okehampton Park ? It scarcely seems 
likely that John Fitz would personally have been con- 
cerned in the erection of a cross so distant from his own 
residence, and at a spot far more inaccessible then than 
now. 

Poor and ill-shaped though it be, it is none the less 
melancholy to see this weather-worn Christian symbol 
lying prone on the turf; and it would be a graceful act 
on the part of Miss Luxmoore, as joint-owner of the park, 
if she caused it to be raised, and set in a position where 
it would not be exposed to the cattle who slake their 
thirst at the pool, or spurned by the foot of the careless 
soldier who in summer time waters his horses at the 
same spot. 

We have but to turn from the contemplation of this 
despised relic and advance a few steps to obtain a view 
on the one hand wild, on the other peaceful. Right 

• Crossing, p. lo6. t ^^^ infra^ p. 147. 
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ahead stand the three tors which we last saw from 
behind Oaklands : Row Tor, a low granite-strewn hill ; 
Mil Tor, abrupt and crowned with fine rocks ; and high 
above all, Yes Tor, partly cut off by the dark ridge of 
Blackdown. Looking over Fitz's Well a vast extent of 
undulating country stretches away to Exmoor and the 
* Severn Sea,' Okehampton Church prominent in the fore- 
ground. Striking as is the prospect even from this point, 
it is even more so from the summit of the great tor to 
the right ; and till we arrive there we will not, therefore, 
enlarge upon its beauties. 

The moorward side of the park is bounded by a rough 
granite wall — ^like all other such divisions in this part of 
the world, innocent of cement. The real boundary, how- 
ever, is a line of stone posts, many yards apart, extending 
from Blackdown to the upper corner of Pothanger Farm, 
a homestead on the very confines of civilization. In the 
wall immediately beneath Row Tor is the Moor Gate, as 
it is called, almost on the edge of the tiny Moor Brook, 
which, rising in the uplands of Mil Tor, steals away 
between banks of turf and heather for Halstock Cleave, 
to pour its waters into the East Ockment, far beneath in 
the wilder glen of Belstone. By following the green 
plateau above the railway-station we shall come upon the 
vallum of a British, or perhaps Danish camp, which has 
given forth some remains in the shape of pottery and, it 
is said, coins, though of what nationality or period I am 
unable to ascertain. What the plough has spared of this 
ancient hill fortress is at best insignificant, and the detour 
could perhaps hardly be justified did not the rocky head- 
land command a striking view of the beautiful depths of 
the two cleaves, which will well repay those who hold 
that mountain streams gleaming through rounded foliage 
have a claim upon the attention equal to that somewhat 
imperiously demanded by the rugged wilderness. 

Passing now through the Moor Gate, the park — a mis- 
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nomer for so wild a scene — is left behind, and we find 
ourselves at the base of the first of the three sentinels 
who may be said to guard the moorland mysteries. Row 
Tor is accounted to owe its name to the Celtic rooy red 
or heathery, and certainly is clothed thickly in autumn 
with the little pink flower. But like the rocky hill \oi the 
same title on the Cornish moors away in the western 
distance, it is with equal probability a less romantic 
corruption of Rough Tor. Its loftier companion is ex- 
plained by the same authority* as meaning the yellow hill, 
from the Celtic milin, yellow or furzy. It is suggested 
by the Okehampton folk that Middle Tor is a more likely 
derivation. That many of the tors do bear British 
names is, nevertheless, an indisputable fact, and Mr. King's 
theory therefore is entitled to all respect. Yes Tor, as 
superior to Mil Tor as is the latter to the * heathery hill,' 
has baffled both learned etymologist and ignorant peasant. 
East Tor is the probable interpretation (Anglo-Saxon esQ, 
but as it happens to be the westernmost of the three 
heights this can scarcely carry absolute conviction. 
Surely the Anglo-Saxon yst, a storm, is a root far more 
plausible.f 

When clouds wreathe these sister hills, and the rocky 
brow of Yes Tor projects through the vapour Mike the 
anvil for the hammer of a Thor,' the view is most impres- 
sive, and we are tempted to indulge in the language of old 
Risdon and regard them as ' rather mountains.' Swollen 
by the rains, the little brook rushes down from the 
heathery slopes, plunging with many a cascade into the 
recesses far below ; every wheel-track becomes a torrent 
in miniature; every clump of furze bows beneath the 
weight of moisture. The wild-looking Scotch cattle 
huddle together in disconsolate groups, or wander dis- 

♦ R. J. King, p. 45. 

t Vide, * Notes on the Historical Connections of Devonshire Place Names, 
by R. N. Worth. Trans. Dev. Assoc, vol. x. 
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inally into the driving mists, and eveii the ubiquitous 
stonechat has sought shelter in the hollows of the rocks. 
At such times Dartmoor is better left to the elements. 

A rough road leads right to the foot of Yes Tor, ending 
in the Redavenn, which makes a precipitous descent of a 
thousand feet in less than a mile, joining the West Ock- 
ment near Meldon, It is no very difficult matter, albeit 
an arduous and rough pilgrimage, to steer a straight 
course for the summit, which, marked by the flagstaff of 
the Artillery, is visible most of the way. At every step 
fresh beauties spread out beneath. Blackdown gradually 
sinks below the eye, opening up the sunny fields of 
Northern Devon, while the windings of the deep ravine 
of the Redavenn may be traced almost to its mouth. 
Soon Mil Tor, lofty half an hour since, appears a mere 
heap of rocks, curiously changing in form as we mount 
into the upper air. A final effort up the piles which cap 
the great hill, and we stand upon the broad-arrow cut 
deep into the granite by the Ordnance surveyors, 2,029*6 
feet above the sea — triumph of engineering skill to reduce 
the altitude of a mountain to a decimal point I 

But Yes Tor has fallen. For years regarded as the 
highest point south of Ingleborough, it has succumbed to 
the instruments of the Ordnance Survey. Directly south, 
an object bearing a great resemblance to a low round- 
tower upstarts from the long ridge. This is High Will- 
hays, which dominates its neighbour some ten feet. The 
curious name may be derived from the Cornish huel^ a 
tin-mine, or from Wealhas, the Saxon name for the Ancient 
Britons. The qualifying adjective probably owes its origin 
to the Anglo-Saxon heah, high. But a third suggestion 
may be hazarded. Brown Willy, the highest eminence in 
Cornwall, is a corruption of Bron Welli, the look-out hill. 
It is at least possible that Welli is the root of Willhays, 
and thus the name may be interpreted as the high look- 
out, or, as in Cornwall, look-out hill. The prominent 
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fire-beacon which forms its tower-like protuberance lends 
strength to this assumption. 

The granite- strewn waste lies at our feet. Beyond, in 
the very heart of the shadowy moorland, stretch the 
swelling hills of peat morass, where rise so many of the 
Dartmoor rivers. The accustomed eye can almost discern 
the loc9.1ity of the ' Urn of Cranmere ' amid the vast 
steppes of bog. Fur Tor (Celtic fawr^ great), a lonely 
height 1,877 f"^^^ ^^ elevation, rises behind these gloomy 
swamps, and still further south the fine crest of Great 
Mis Tor stands out sharp against the horizon, having to 
the west Roose Tor, the Staple Tors, and Cocks Tor. 
Below is Mil Tor, a . great heap of weathered granite ; 
then Row Tor, and beyond the shallow valley of the East 
Ockment, the Belstone Tors, and Hock Tor, with the 
immense * hog's-back ' of Cosdon closing the view. 
Steeperton, Watern, and Wild (or Wills) Tors are south 
of the Beacon; East Mil Tor rears its smooth green 
slopes immediately behind iRow Tor; while southward, 
Newlake and Cut Hill, both round heathery eminences^ 
rise like billows, with Fur Tor to the west* Looking td 
the right, the lofty crags of Great Links seem on a level 
with our standpoint. A deep valley, its opposite slope 
almost, a precipice, and seamed with the beds of multi- 
tudinous tprrents, lies between, in places scarcely allowing 
the Ockment to worm through its granite-choked bed. 
High above rises Amicombe Hill, which, after attaining a 
bold brow crowned with a round clump of rock called by 
the Ordnance Map Branscomb's Loaf, but known locally 
as the Loaf and Cheeses, sinks into a spherical valley of 
almost pastoral appearance, to rise again in the serrated 
rocks of Sourton Tor. 

Like a map beneath lies the whole northern district of 
Devon, dotted with villages, each clustering about a gray 
church-tower. Far to the west of Exmoor a gray streak 
marks where Torridge and Taw mingle their waters ere 
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entering the sea; and looking across the Cornish penin- 
sula is seen the gap defining the outlines of Bude Bay, 
across which stretches the line of the misty Atlantic. 

But what is that dark thread cutting the gorge twelve 
hundred feet below ? We are not left long in doubt. A 
white puff of steam darts from a deep cutting, and a faint 
rumble is borne to our ears even at this height. That 
dark thread is the Meldon Viaduct, and the white puff the 
banner of an express train speeding from Plymouth to 
Waterloo. Well may we moralize at the changes that 
have swept across the centuries since Yes Tor was first 
created, an excrescence, maybe, left by that huge volcano 
whereof Dartmoor is but the base. Under our very feet 
have the rude flint-chippings of the stone-men been 
found ;* their graves and monuments stud the face of the 
wilderness around — and away into the distance glides the 
long train, marking with almost startling abruptness the 
difference between past and present. 

Let us descend the western brow, passing on our way 
divers turf ties — the furrows cut upon the Moor where the 
peat is of good quality for fuel — and make for the triple 
piles of Blackator, by which title Great Black Tor is known 
to the neighbourhood. The glacis to the river is very 
abrupt, and covered with a profusion of clatters, many 
beautified with coatings of vari-coloured lichen. A grove 
of dwarf oak lies beneath, rich in mossy boulder and 
waving fern, and like its more ancient brother, Wistman's 
Wood, reputed to be ' a mortal place for snakes.' Down the 
gorge the river dashes and gurgles among rocks of Cyclo- 
pean dimensions, forming many a sparkling cascade and 
eddying whirlpool in its impetuous career. Just before 

• Mr. F. Brent, F.S.A., discovered a very perfect fabricator on the south 
side, shaped like a bean-pod, and about 3^ inches in length. Many flakes 
have been met with on the northern declivity, and some piles of loose stones 
near the summit apparently mark the site of rifled cairns. Between the 
tor and High Willhays appear the almost obliterated traces of what seems to 
have been a circular barrow, edged with thin flat stones. 
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reaching a level amphitheatre in the hills, it encircles an 
island where dog-rose, alder, and honeysuckle, mingling 
with mountain ash and osmunda regalis, create an oasis 
in the desert ; while granite masses, which must even here 
intrude their presence, give to the islet an appearance at 
once rugged and picturesque, and confer upon it the name 
of the Island of Rocks. 

Above, on the slopes of Amicombe, are the beetling crags 
of Shillstone Tor. Here Anglo-Saxon nomenclature steps 
in, and the word selvestan — hanging — a description which 
admirably suits the piles suspended, as some of them are, 
almost in mid-air — is the origin suggested for the name 
of this scattered mass of granite. We pass beneath and 
follow the Ockment down its deep valley to Meldon. At 
the mouth of the Redavenn glen evident traces of man and 
his works appear. It will be remarked that the rock at 
this spot is of a texture finer and more blanched than that 
found higher on the Moor. Indeed, it is not granite at all, 
but * granulite,' which can, when in a state of fusion, be 
utilized in a variety of ways. Coarse glass bottles have 
been principally manufactured from this convenient stone, 
and railway-sleepers, impervious to the attack of the all- 
devouring red ant, have been exported in some numbers to 
India. Granulite is also valued for domestic ornament, 
and handsomely carved mantelpieces in certain Devon- 
shire mansions attest with what readiness it may be 
worked to the sculptor's will. Tramways lead up to the 
railway above ; one from a crushing mill where the refuse 
is reduced to gravel, the other from the field of excavation. 
On the opposite side of the river the picturesque and fear- 
fully deep old limestone quarry is being fast drained of its 
green sheet of water by powerful pumps, and a rumour' 
exists that a copper-mine is about to be sunk on the 
neighbouring property. However much we may commend 
the energy that would at the same time convert the Dart- 
moor rock into glass, work a limestone quarry, and 
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adventure upon such an undertaking as a copper-mine, we 
cannot but regret that this wild moorland valley should 
lose its quietude, and resound to the btisy clank of 
machinery or the detonations of dynamite. 
: Under the tall viaduct winds the cart-track which will 
take us across the park to Okehampton. The river is now 
lost to view in a thicket into which it plunges beneath the 
ivy-hungcliff of Burrow Cleave, and until the Castle comes 
in sight we do not again look down upon its ever-hurrying 
current. Past a linhay and over a stile, and we are in the 
pleasant grounds of the Union Workhouse, connected with 
the town by a narrow lane. Soon we reach the hospitable 
quarters of the White Hart, and though the sentiment 
contained in Shenstone's verse be not endorsed in its 
integrity, we may still feel that the inn of a country town 
is not the least comfortable place in the universe after a 
ramble over some of the steepest hills of Dartmoor. 



Before finally leaving Okehampton it will be well to 
visit mysterious Cranmere. Of the three ways by which 
this lonely spot may be reached, the first, and prima facie 
the simplest, is to follow the West Ockment, which takes 
its birth there. The second route conducts the wayfarer 
over the Moor between Row Tor and Halstock Down, 
passes beneath East Mil Tor and over the old bridge which 
spans the Blackavenn, and of which more anon, and 
following the rude track until lost in the heather, skirts the 
boggy slope of Ockment Hill, on whose tableland the 
so called * Pool * may (or may not) be found. The third is 
over the summit of Yes Tor, an unusual approach, be it 
granted, and certainly longer than that last described. It 
has, nevertheless, the recommendation of being drier, and 
affords, besides, a bird's-eye view of the country, which 
may be studied with advantage before attempting the 
expedition. 
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Fine as is the ramble up the deep moorland valleys, those 
who understand the difficulty of discriminating between a 
Dartmoor river and its tributaries in the neighbourhood of 
the head waters will agree that the route by the Ockment 
should not be attempted, unless, indeed, the explorer has 
an abnormal fondness for bogs, and a liking for the spongy 
sides of Great Kneeset, where he will probably wander for 
an indefinite period before he realizes the actual position 
of Cranmere. The dearth of landmarks renders the 
route by East Mil Tor undesirable to a stranger, who will 
not fail to be perplexed by the mionotony of the heathery 
billows which on every hand upswell. But the Yes Tor 
route discounts "his troubles materially, and it is not until 
he is reaUy near the spot that doubt begins to take 
possession of his soul. Let us, therefore, once more 
ascend the crest of this ' Alpine height,' as Rowe rather 
grandiloquently styles the Dartmoor monarch, and pass- 
ing High Willhays, keep southward to Dinger Tor, an 
insignificant granite boss at the moorward end of the 
Mil Tor ridge. Hence we descend towards Ockment 
Hill, leaving Lints Tor, whose cappings will remind us 
of the Sphinx in the valley to our right, and being careful, 
while possible, to keep the round mass of Cut Hill and 
the castellated rocks of Fur Tor well in view ; for a line 
drawn due north from about midway between them for a 
couple of miles will strike Cranmere. But all too soon 
we lose them beneath the sullen ridges, and nothing 
remains but to trust to the compass, luck, and the 
absence of mist. 

The ground is execrable. Almost as far as the eye 
can reach it is rent into deep fissures by the rains, and 
sodden with the perpetual moisture exuding from count- 
less acres of bog. To leap these miniature crevasses 
when possible, to wade through often ankle-deep in black 
slime when not, is a sine qud non with him who would see 
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this Make of cranes.'* Desolate in the extreme is the 
scenery. In parts the Moor looks as if it had been 
seared by lightning and then scored by a giant's plough. 
Presently, from a green, wet hollow among the eternal 
slopes of peat, the souod of water, feebly trickling, falls 
upon the ear, announcing the Ockment. So small that 
it may almost be spanned, the infant river wanders down 
this trough in the hills. We trace its course with confi- 
dence, for of tributaries there are here none, and onwards 
and upwards follow the gentle ascent. Suddenly, with- 
out wamingj the stream comes to an end. We have 
reached Cranmere. 

And what is the aspect presented by this wondrous 
piece of water, which we have toiled so far to see ? A 
slight depression in a soil of inky blackness, bounded on 
every hand by morass, and having on the western side a 
narrow strip of water nowhere attaining a foot in depth, 
and which in hot weather disappears in the bog. By its 
margin stands a low cairn of white stones, erected by 
Perrott, the well-known Chagford guide; within it will 
be found a canister containing the names of the adven- 
turous few who have succeeded in discovering this 
melancholy hollow. 

That the pool once contained a greater supply of water 
than is at present the case seems probable, though at no 
time within living memory has it ever been seen full. In 
1826 Mr. Burt, in his notes to Carrington, writes of it as 
situate * on the top of a high hill never known to be dry, 
and consisting of morass or red bog and rushes, which in 
process of time have so accumulated as to rise forty or 
fifty feet above the natural level.' The form is described 

• This is De Luc's interpretation. The fact that the former name was Craw- 
mere inclines me to accept Mr. Parfitt's suggestion that it is derivable from the 
Danish kroe^ a gathering, which would apply to the 'gathering' of waters in 
this vicinity. The Cornish crenne, to tremble or quake, is certainly applicable 
enough to its present state, but would not, as he points out, furnish so likely a 
root for the ^/r/ appellation. — Vide Western Antiquary ^ vol. vii., p. 163. 
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as oblong, having a length of about one hundred and fifty 
feet and a breadth of eighty, and the water is thought 
to issue from a bed beneath the peat. In conclusion, a 
reference is made to certain quaking bogs in the vicinity, 
which the explorer will do well to avoid. 

Six years later the spot was visited by Mrs. Bray. 
It was then dry, but the authoress has a curious remark 
which lead3 us to infer that it was not always in that 
condition. The words are * Nor can the water be more 
than six or eight feet deep when it is full.' As a guide 
accompanied the party, to whom, presumably, Cranmere 
was well known, we may take it that it held at that date, 
in wet weather, at all events, a very respectable quantity 
of water. 

In July, 1844, Rowe found an outlet dug in the northern 
bank, thus letting out any water that might have accumu- 
lated into the Ockment. This draining is attributed to a 
shepherd, who found the tarn dangerous for sheep, which 
again goes to prove the existence of something more 
formidable than the present bed of soft peat, far safer 
than the treacherous soil around. 

Few, if any, spots in the kingdom present such a true 
picture of desolation as Cranmere Pool. The vast area 
of bog, unrelieved by rock, seamed and channelled in 
every direction by fissures, is of itself sufficiently melan- 
choly. But still more impressive is the awful stillness of 
the place. Not a living thing is within sight ; not an 
insect lends its hum to break the deathlike quiet. The 
wary cattle, fearful of the insecure soil, approach it not ; 
even the birds fly past as if dreading the gloomy aspect 
of this, the Great Dismal Swamp of Dartmoor. And yet 
the locality has a fascination; the strange blasted ap- 
pearance of the landscape, the utter loneliness, the 
silence 'that can be felt,' all appeal to the mind in a 
manner indescribable and wholly unintelligible to the 
man who has not experienced its strange genius. The 
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legend, too, which renders it * whist ' to the country folic, 
does not detract from the weird feeling which takes pos- 
session of the traveller — for Cranmere is haunted. 

The spirit doomed to inhabit this dreary hollow is 
familiarly known as * Bingie/ and is the wraith, so runs 
the legend, of one Benjamin Geare, a whilom mayor of 
Okehampton, who, for his iniquities in the flesh, was 
condemned to bale out the pool with a sieve. One day, 
when wandering among the swamps — which might, as a 
permanent residence, render even a ghost rheumatic — 
Bingie lighted upon a dead sheep* Then did the crafty 
ghost chuckle, and flaying the carcase upon the spot, 
strain the skin over his sieve, and drawing the wat6i* 
swiftly from the pool, drown Okehampton town therewith. 
He then retired beneath the bed— ^t^^Ay is not apparent^ 
unless, as some say, he wishes to send an occasional flood 
down the Ockment, and thus disturb the inhabitants of 
the borough over which he once ruled. 

Into the moorlands southward we will not at present 
penetrate. Leaving the rock basins of Fur Tor for a 
later inspection, let us find our way back to cultivation 
by the route secondly described, and which, haying once 
cleared the boggy ground, we shall follow with compara- 
tive ease, guided ever by the prominent crags of Mil Tor. 
In less than an hour we strike the Blackavenn, which we 
may cross under East Mil Tor by a rough, massive bridge 
of granite, closely set, but without cement. This- structure 
has two square-headed openings about three feet in height, 
and is crossed by an old track coming from the south. 
The history is not known. Some consider it as old as 
Saxon times; others go still further into the past, and 
claim for it a Roman origin. What possible reason either 
people could have had for erecting so massive a structure 
in a locality so remote I am unable to suggest, and 
attach, therefore, greater weight to the fact thslt it is 
named New Bridge, and to the third tradition, which 
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ascribes its erection to peat-cutters, but is, with praise- 
worthy caution, silent as to the date. Although such an 
hypothesis detracts from its antiquity, the bridge may still 
boast a very respectable age, for the turf of Dartmoor has 
been cut for many centuries, both by tinners and the 
inhabitants of bordering villages. 

As we mount the rising across the stream, we shall 
remark two rocks of peculiar shape. On the right, at the 
angle of the wall of Skit Bottom, a lonely farm facing 
the Tors of Belstone, the figure of a recumbent bull will 
be seen, while the crest of Row Tor on the left presents 
us with the form of some strange monster, bearing a 
resemblance to a dog or sphinx. As we approach, how- 
ever, both these objects become, as is usual, quite shape- 
less. 

And now over Halstock Down, and through the yard of 
Pothanger to the park, and thence by the steep Moor road 
below Fitz's Well to Okehampton. 
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It will now be our task to explore that portion of Dart- 
moor lying between Okehampton and the river Teign, 
of which the most dominant feature is the great mass of 
Cosdon. Thence shall we cross the waste to Lydford, a 
march long and lonely, but presenting many features of 
interest — some, indeed, of grandeur. Bidding farewell, 
then, to the royal and municipal borough, we again ascend 
the station hill. Just beneath the line a tramway cut in 
the side of the slope leads to a quarry almost under 
Fallaford (query, the Valley Ford) Bridge. This stone 
viaduct crosses the entrance to Belstone Cleave, which 
we enter, and scramble along the rugged pathway which 
follows the wild stream of the East Ockment On either 
hand precipitous hills arise, clothed with hanging wood- 
land, whence now and again picturesque crags rear their 
heads. The rocky brow on the right is the site of the 
British camp which we visited on the way to Yes Tor. 
Beneath its shadow we cross the noisy Moor Brook by a 
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precarious * clam ' bridge of boughs, and passing close to 
the grassy mounds marking the site of the chapel of 
St* Michael of Halstock, ere long arrive at the foot 
of the Belstone Falls, so beloved of artists. Here the 
river rushes in a mass of spray down a rocky declivity, 
some thirty feet in height, drowning with its hoarse tones 
the voice of the birds, which till now have mingled with 
the rush of the torrent. Across the stream a gray pile of 
rocks breaks forth from the steep hill-side, and moor- 
wards from this point the wood on the further bank ceases. 
Not so about our pathway. Thicker and thicker grows 
the brake, until in some places it is scarcely to be 
penetrated. And we may not attempt the marshy bottom 
on the eastern shore, where osmunda grow in clumps 
shoulder high, for bogs are everywhere. But soon the 
blue heights of Belstone rise above the trees, and suddenly 
the woodland ends. We are at the foot of Dartmoor. 

Another * clam ' conducts us across the stream, here 
sliding down the glen over a bed of rock worn nearly 
smooth by constant friction, and we mount the stony slope 
— ^with due care, too, for certain quaking bogs undermine 
the ground half-way, and it would be a sorry commence- 
ment to the day's work to be * stugged in a mire,' as the 
moor-men have it. I have a lively recollection of nearly 
experiencing the delights of one of these treacherous 
patches myself. Venturing to prod the crust with a stick 
rather too vigorously I fell forward headlong, and was 
only saved from an ignominious plunge by the timely 
assistance of a companion, who, grasping the tails of my 
coat^ kept me to terra firma. Two moor-men standing 
by were of course convulsed with laughter; but their 
countenances wore a less hilarious expression when they 
were asked whether they could always make up the 
number of the live stock which pastured on the Moor. 
/ Well, sir, we do miss a pony now and again,' was a 
significant answer, and one which bore sufficient testimony 
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to the fitness of the name applied to these bogs — the 
Dartmoor stables. 

A few paces above a rough road leading towards the 
farm of Skit Bottom, a number of low upright blocks 
•of granite will attract our notice. They stand out clearly 
against the sky, and are well to the left of the * clatters ' 
which cover the ground in wild confusion. As we ap- 
proach we shall see that they form a circle of no great 
diameter, being, indeed, no more than twenty-seven feet. 
This so-called * sacred ' circle is known as the Nine 
Stones or Nine Maidens* — why, I am unable to explain, as 
there are sixteen stones still erect, and one fallen. It will 
be remarked that some of these stones are set much more 
closely to one another than is usual in these mysterious 
monuments, from which it may be gathered that when 
complete there were many more than now exist, the 
enclosure apparently having had at least forty. None are a 
yard high ; and a larger stone which appears to have once 
occupied a horizontal position, but which is now much 
sunken, lies exactly in the centre. As stated elsewhere, 
I do not regard small circles of this description as * sacred,' 
but rather as forming the fringe for the base of a 
sepulchral mound. The central stone would in this event 
probably represent the remains of a kistvaen, instead of 
the * altar,' a probability which advances some way 
towards certainty when we observe the uneven state of 
the ground, pointing to the destruction of a tumulus and 
the disinterment of its remains. 

It is curious that the legend told of this ancient circle 
is similar to that pertaining to the Hurlers on the Bodmin 
moors. The gray blocks of granite represent certain 
Sabbath-breakers, who for dancing on Sunday were turned 
into stone. The time at which this weird dance takes 
place is noon ; and those who have remarked how, at the 

* The tenant at Skit Bottom Farm calls them the Eight Stones. * Maidens * 
is probably a corruption of the Celtic maen^ a stone. 
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hottest part of the day, the rocks of Dartmoor appear to 
quiver through the gases rising from its surface, will not 
be at a loss to account for the origin of this part of the 
legend. 

Having reached the summit — the centre tor appears the 
highest — ^we pause to look around. At our feet the East 
Ockment hurries into the wooded recesses of the Cleave, 
as if anxious to leave the inhospitable moor for the haunts 
of the stately king fern. Away to the west the wilderness 
rises ridge upon ridge until overshadowed by the heights 
of Yes Tor and High Willhays. Southward, hills of purple 
and brown raise their dusky lines, shutting from view the 
dreary morasses of Cranmere. At the head of Taw 
Marsh, the level eastern valley, Steeperton Tor stands 
sentinel, its mountainous outlines dwarfed by the immense 
side of the * hoga de Cosdon.' 

It is by some asserted that an altar to Belus, the Sun- 
god, whose worship appears to have been introduced by 
the Phoenicians, once crowned these Belstone Tors. But 
the folk of the moorland borders give another cause for 
the name — ^the bell-like sound emitted by some of the 
granite fragments when sharply struck. From personal 
observation, I am not aware that the * clatters ' of Bel- 
stone are more given to a tintinnabulation than others on 
the Moor, and while not accepting as an indisputable 
fact the first assertion, I am certainly not disposed to 
attach much credence to the second. 

From a handful of windswept trees at the base of the 
northern slope rises the sturdy tower of Belstone Church, 
said to have been built by Baldwin de Redvers. It 
certainly contains Norman, and perhaps Saxon, work. 
In this breezy moorland village a strong feeling concern- 
ing the preservation of venville rights has always 
manifested itself. During our ascent of the tors, we 
shall have noticed, with some surprise, the ruins of a long 
wall of granite, passing in a straight line over the ridge, 

6 
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and down the slope towards the Ockment bottom. It is 
known as the Irishman's Wall, and is said to be the work 
of some hare-brained sons of Erin, who, ignorant or un- 
mindful of the moor proverb,* and careless of the rights 
of border parishes, erected it as the boundary of their 
enclosure. But they reckoned without their host. The 
men of Belstone and Okehamptom mustered in force, 
and when about a mile had been completed, applied their 
shoulders to the loose blocks and, at a given signal, 
toppled them over — not flat as the walls of Jericho, but, 
at any rate, into such a ruin that the Irish trespassers 
departed sadder and wiser men. . 

We cross the common, dotted with geese, who salute 
us with mighty cackling, and descend towards the Taw. 
The river rushes down from its mountain home through 
a wild gorge, formed by the last swell of Cosdon and the 
foot of the tors behind. A few Scotch firs springing from 
the granite masses rolled down from the heights above 
lend a pleasing variety to a scene that without them 
might be almost too savage, for, looking up stream, we 
lose sight of cultivation altogether, and, save these trees, 
nothing in the shape of vegetation appears larger than 
the clusters of whortleberry-plants which sprinkle the 
slopes. 

But a pen more powerful than mine shall describe the 
scene : * On the left. Great Cawsand heaves up, down 
beyond down, a vast sheet of purple heath and golden 
whin, while on the right the lofty serrated ridge of Yes 
Tor starts boldly up black against the western sky, throw- 
ing a long shadow over the wild waste of barren stone at 
his feet. 

* Some Scotchmen, perhaps, may smile at my applying 
the word " magnificent " to heights of only 2,100 feet. 
Yet I have been amongst mountains which double Ben 
Nevis in height, and, with the exception of the Murray 

• Vide supra^ p. 3a 
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Gates in Australia, and a glen in Madeira whose name I 
have forgotten, I have never seen among them the equal 
of some of the northern passes of Dartmoor for gloomy 
magnificence. For I consider that scenery depends not 
so much on height as on abruptness.' 

Far below the gorge which Henry Kingsley paints in 
such graphic language — at the mouth, indeed, of the widen- 
ing valley — is the village of Sticklepath (Anglo-Saxon 
sticele, steep, rapid), with its quaint chapel and ancient 
well and cross, a favourite headquarters for anglers. We 
do not to-day visit it, but that is no reason why it should 
be left out in the cold altogether. Lying, as it does, on 
the highroad to Exeter, right under the steepest side of 
Cosdon, it is easily accessible, and the walk hence up the 
Taw Valley, over the tors and down the Cleave, is one 
which will present not a few features of the picturesque. 
It is chiefly remarkable, however, to the antiquary for the 
cross, or rather inscribed stone, above referred to, which 
will be found at the foot of a steep piece of common, the 
last spur, in fact, of the Moor, and at the western end of 
the village. 

This stone, which has a height of about five and a half 
feet with a thickness of eleven inches, consists of a very sub- 
stantial shaft, and stands immediately above the Lady Well, 
a fountain gushing from the base of the hill, and having 
above it the legend, * Drink, and be Thankful.' On the 
side facing this well, the shaft is graven with St. Andrew's 
crosses and strange devices, which appear to bear no 
particular meaning,* all of which are incised, while on the 
right face is a raised Latin cross, surmounted by a boss. 
The other sides are smooth. This in 'eresting relic has 
no history ; but I am informed that it marks the venville 
bounds of Belstone and Sampford Courtenay, and that 

* ' On the south-westerly side * (the side facing the well) ' Ranic tracery is, 
as I am informed, carved. ... I have not myself seen the carving.' — G. W. 
Ormerod, * Wayside Crosses in the District bordering the East of Dartmoor.* 

6 — 2 
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when these bounds are ' beaten ' once in every seven 
years, a flag is hoisted on the post immediately behind 
the so-called cross to celebrate the event. 

When in this locality we should not fail to notice 
another inscribed stone which stands about a mile nearer 
Okehampton, and on the right of the traveller proceeding 
in that direction. It marks the spot where a lane joins 
the highway obliquely. I have recently made a careful 
copy of the markings on this monument — no easy task^ 
as, except when the sun shines direct upon the stone,, 
they are almost indecipherable. The height of the shaft 
is about four feet and a half, and its breadth at the base 
eighteen inches. Towards the top it tapers to a foot, and 
is here rugged and uneven — so much so, indeed, that it 
would almost seem to have suffered violence. Altogether 
this * cross ' is far inferior to the Lady Well specimen,, 
and, even allowing for the weathering of the granite,^ 
could never have presented so finished an appearance. 

The south side, facing the road, has a faint circle (with 
the broad-arrow irreverently cut in the lower part). Below 
appear two semicircles, back to back, but with a space 
between; while lower again is a rude rectangular orna-^ 
ment, rather like a pair of compasses with a wide joint* 
The northern face presents a similar circle, with St. 
Andrew's cross beneath. The side facing Sticklepath is. 
adorned with a crescent surmounting another circle above 
two perpendicular parallel lines. All the markings are 
incised. 

The resemblance to a human face surrounded by a halo- 
borne by the figuring on the southern side cannot be con« 
sidered very distinct, though it is possible to make not 
only a human countenance, but even arms and legs, out 
of the markings.* The sculpture is, however, so oblite- 
rated that it is impossible to determine with any degree 

* A friend has suggested that the circle represents the sun, the semicircles, 
crescent moons, and the rectangular ornament an altar-stone. 
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of accuracy what was intended to be conveyed. Owing 
to the similarity in the incisions, the stone, notwith- 
standing its rugged form, is probably contemporaneous 
with the monument at Sticklepath. Of the great anti- 
quity of both there can be no doubt, but at the time of 
their erection we can only guess. The occurrence of the 
symbol of St. Andrew inclines one to the belief that both 
were in some way connected with that Apostle— perhaps 
dedicated to him — though I am not aware that any traces 
of the saint are to be found in the neighbourhood. But 
we have diverged in mind, if not in body, from Taw 
Steps : let us now recall our erring thoughts. 

Except after rain, the river may be crossed on stepping- 
stones at the foot of Belstone Common. From the very 
brink Cosdon commences to rise, and, although less steep 
than many a height around, the climb is sufficiently 
wearisome, the summit being a good mile and a half from 
the base. But the enormous cairn forming the * Beacon' 
comes in sight at last, and the eye roams at will over dis- 
tant Chagford and far down the eastern quarter of the 
Moor, until castellated Hey Tor, fifteen miles away, 
stands out dark and grim against the cultivated lands 
beyond Bovey Tracey. To the right a blue line marks 
the waters of the English Channel, while, if the day be 
clear, the Atlantic may also be descried on the western 
horizon. For many years Cosdon Beacon was considered 
the highest point on Dartmoor, but recent surveys show 
that no less than six eminences exceed it in altitude — 
viz., High Willhays, Yes Tor, Great Links Tor, Fur Tor, 
Cut Hill, and Newlake, none of which are below 1,800 
feet 

Some 470 yards of a trackway pass near the summit. 
Not far distant is a dilapidated cairn of no particular 
interest, but another nearer the summit demands more 
attention. * The pile is enclosed,' says Mr. Rowe, * by a 
ring of slab-stones closely set, leaning outward, apparently 
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by design, and some of them not less than three feet in 
height.' This is an accurate and concise description, save 
that the * pile ' is now levelled to within about two feet of 
the ground. The diameter is sixty feet. From comparison 
with other tumuli having a like setting, in which remains 
of an early date have been discovered, it is probable that 
this cairn is of British construction. To the wild Celt 
must also be attributed another tumulus, of equal dia- 
meter, lying about fifty yards distant to the south-east, 
whereof little remains but a fringe of stones. A few stones 
in the centre, of no particular shape, may have formed a 
portion of the kistvaen noticed by Rowe, though the 
chamber, if such it were, is certainly far less perfect than 
he describes. West-south-west of this sepulchre (if such 
it were), and at a distance of about seventy yards, within 
a circular enclosure formed of slabs, we shall find another 
dilapidated kistvaen. Rowe gives a diameter of fifty-four 
feet, while the tomb itself measures eight feet square, and 
apparently exhibits traces of an inner sarcophagus. A 
hundred yards north-east by north of this kistvaen is a 
small enclosure, which the author cited speaks of as 
* forming a sort of miniature pound.' It is, however, in 
all likelihood nothing more or less than a hut-circle. 

The beacon cairn, which has been opened in several 
places, as well as added to, I am told, by the Ordnance 
surveyors, is of course distinguished at a glance, and even 
the levelled tumuli are quickly discerned ; but the larger 
kistvaen, circular enclosure and trackway will not be so 
easily lit upon, for the broad summit or tableland is in 
great measure covered with a wilderness of granite blocks, 
which renders a search for objects, themselves almost as 
rude as the natural rock, a matter of no small difficulty. 
And we may spend a whole day and even then miss the 
hut dwellings on the western slope. 

Let us cross to the northern brow. Immediately 
beneath the villages of South Zeal and South Tawton lie 
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as on a map, while others are seen in the hazy distance. 
Of these villages we shall make but brief mention, as they 
may well be included in the visit to Sticklepath, barely a 
mile distant from either. To the artistic eye, the fine 
tower of South Tawton Church, as seen from a beautiful 
tree-shaded pond in the limestone quarries to the east, 
will form a striking object, with the blue steeps of Cosdon 
for a background, while he who is archaeologically dis- 
posed may examine the tall village cross at South Zeal. 

This monument has been described by Mr. G. W. 
Ormerod,* who tells us that it was repaired some fifty- 
four years since by a Roman Catholic stonemason, in 
fulfilment of a vow made during a storm on his voyage 
home from America. As a work of supererogation he 
whitewashed it, but we shall be glad to find that this very 
unnecessary adornment has been removed. The total 
height of the shaft, which tapers, and has chamfered 
angles, is nine feet; the head (which, by the way, I 
found was once separate from the shaft, and apparently 
supplied by the restorer) is small, obviously not more 
than eighteen inches across the arms. It surmounts a 
calvary of three high steps, and the whole has a height of 
about sixteen feet. Within an incised square on the 
northern pediment are the remains of some initials, which 
may have represented the name of the good mason, or 
perhaps of the original donor, but on this head I failed 
to elicit any information. 

It was while conversing with an aged inhabitant on this 
subject that I learnt that another cross formerly existed 
just without the village, at the top, indeed, of the steep hill 
leading down from South Tawton. From its position it 
was known as Head Hill Cross. Some seventy years 

'Wayside Crosses in the District bordering the East of Dartmoor,' p. 4. 
To this memoir reference should be made for other crosses in the neighbour- 
hood which do not come within the limits of this work, viz«, those at Addiscott, 
Oxenham, West Week, and Ringhole Copse— of these Addiscott, or Arscot, is 
the best specimen. 
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since it was destroyed by one John Orchard, who was 
shortly afterwards hanged for forgery. The country folk, 
however, appear to think that his shameful end was due 
rather to the wilful destruction of the sign of Christianity 
than to the breach of law. As the old man remarked, * It 
did look like a jidgment, zur, surely.' 

But we must not for a moment imagine that, because 
the people of South Zeal attribute John Orchard's fate to 
an act of needless destruction, they are a peaceful and 
law-abiding community. On the contrary they have 
acquired a somewhat unenviable notoriety for manners 
rude and boorish, and while scarcely deserving the censure 
passed by Herrick on the inhabitants of the Dartmoor 
borders, they are yet many degrees removed from an 
advanced civilization. That they are particularly tenacious 
of their rights of common, real or imaginary, the officials 
of the Duchy of Cornwall can testify. Not long since a 
band of men, headed by the steward in person, arrived to 
level some enclosures which the villagers had erected on 
the slopes of the very hill whereon we now stand. But 
were the men of South Zeal to submit tamely to such 
high-handed proceedings? Never. Armed with pitch- 
forks, scythes, crowbars, and other persuaders of like 
gentle description, they rushed upon the foe, who — and 
no shame to them — were compelled to beat a precipitate 
retreat. Whether the cyos% which now stands out so 
boldly against the sky on the swell of Cosdon above the 
village, and which is of recent erection, was placed not 
only to mark the venville bounds, but as a charm against 
the malign machinations of *the Duchy,' I am not 
informed, but I wa;^ told — and was there a slight ring of 
triumph ? — that ' C of South Zeal placed 'un there !' 

From our lofty position we shall also be able to dis- 
tinguish the picturesque farmhouse of Oxenham, standing 
near the site of an ancient mansion of that name, cele- 
brated both in song and story as the haunt of the fatal 
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^hite bird. It appears that Margaret', the only daughter 
of one James Oxenham, was beloved by rival suitors ; to 
the one she showed favour, to the other manifested 
nothing but dislike. Matters at length reached a climax, 
and the despised gallant departed, vowing revenge. A 
year went by, and nothing more was heard of either 
iover or threat. It was the eve of Christmas, and high 
feasting prevailed in Oxenham Hall, for the following day 
was to see the nuptials of Margaret and the accepted 
suitor. Her father was referring to the event in a speech, 
when he was startled by seeing the omen of death to the 
family, a bird with a white breast, hovering in the room. 
Paralyzed with fear : 

* Swift as the lightning flashes fleet 
And lose their brilliant light, 
Sir James sat back upon his seat, 
i Pale and entranced with fright.' 

However, the guests do not seem to have concerned 
themselves much about the apparition — perhaps to them 
it was invisible — and separated merrily enough to meet 
again on the auspicious morrow. At the hour appointed 
the church was filled with the rustic population of South 
Tawton, interested in witnessing the wedding oi their 
young Lady Bountiful. A crowd of fair dames and 
cavaliers clustered in the chancel, and the service was 
proceeding, when a man darted forward from the throng 
and stabbed the maiden that was never to be a bride to 
the heart. It was the rejected lover. 

• " Now marry me, proud girl !** he cried ; 

** Thy blood with mine shall wed ;'* 
He dashed the dagger in his side. 

And at her feet fell dead. 
Poor Margaret, too, grows cold with death, 

And round her hovering flies 
The phantom-bird for her last breath, 

To bear it to the skies.' * 

The fatal bird has appeared many times since, and has 

* Tickler, p. 98. . 
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invariably heralded death to some member of the family. 
Even in the present century it has made its presence felt 
at least twice — the first time in the death-chamber of an 
Oxenham dying at Sidmouth, the second, as late as 1873, 
in Kensington. In the former case the watchers did not 
even know of the legend, while in the latter it was seen by 
some workmen engaged upon a house opposite, by Miss 
Oxenham, daughter to the sick man, and by a friend, who, 
it appears, had never before heard of the family banshee.* 
Most of these occurrences have been authenticated by 
credible witnesses, I am no physiologist, and cannot 
offer an opinion upon these extraordinary apparitions. 
Taking into consideration the genuineness of the testi- 
mony adduced as to several of the phenomena, it is 
difficult to set them down to natural causes. One is 
rather disposed to forswear speculation altogether, and 
say with the Prince of Denmark : * There are more things 
in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in our 
philosophy.' 

Exhilarated by our lengthy rest in the bracing mountain 
air, we descend the long southern slope, taking heed to 
give a wide berth to the dangerous swamp of Raybarrow 
Pool, and direct our steps to where the tower of Throwleigh 
Church rises conspicuous upon the confines of cultivation. 
How pungent is the scent of the burning furze, whose blue 
smoke comes drifting up the hill ! As is customary, it has 
been fired in order that the sheep who dot the moorland 
may have the benefit of the young green shoots which rise 
like the phoenix from the ashes of their sire. How intense, 
too, is the stillness ! were it not for the tinkling bell of 
some old wether it might even become oppressive. I say 
might ; for I cannot admit to having experienced such a 
feeling myself. What there may be in the genius of the 
district I leave for poets or metaphysicians to explain, but 

* Vide Mr. Cotton's long and interesting paper, entitled ' The Oxenham 
Omen.' — Trans. Dev. Assoc, vol. xiii., where a detailed account of these and 
previous apparitions will be found. 
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I have walked for hours in the loneliest part of Dartmoor 
without being sensible of any sensation save elasticity. It 
may be said that a man who can contentedly lunch at the 
edge of Cranmere, seated on one solid clump of turf, with 
his heels upon another, and bog between and around, 
must be either an enthusiast or an eremite born. Be it 
so ; it can only be said that I have felt far more desolate 
in the throng * on the shady side of Pall Mall ' than among 
the wildest tracts of Dartmoor. 

Throwleigh Church is a building of some interest, and 
occupies a leading position among border sanctuaries. 
The waggon roof of the chancel is handsome. So are both 
pulpit and granite font, the latter in particular having 
more carving than is usually the case. On the south side 
there is a priest's door which will attract attention, the 
sculpture being of considerable merit. 

The few. cottages which lie under the shadow of this 
gray old fabric present an example of a Devonshire village 
not yet ruined in appearance by ugly, if utilitarian, abodes 
of brick and slate, with windows of mathematical precision, 
and door3 that open (or fail to do so) upon hinges of the 
latest conventional pattern. In a spot such as this the 
fathers of the hamlet discuss a newspaper three or four days 
old, given them by some acquaintance * up to Chaggiford 
Market,' enjoying their otium cum dignitate in the common 
room of the nearest inn — Throwleigh itself possesses one 
not — knowing little, and caring less, for the complex work- 
ings of the political machine, and in happy ignorance that 
since the date of their journal the death of an Emperor has 
plunged all Europe into mourning. It is matter for regret 
that so few really rustic villages are left even in this fair 
land of Devon. The fact that * our Bill have got a vote ' 
is slowly but surely disturbing the simple soul of the rural 
household ; the^^ man who twenty years ago followed the 
plough-tail in placid if not very enlightened content, must 
now dabble in Eastern Questions, Fisheries Conventions, 
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Land Transfer, and a host of other things that his mind 
cannot fairly grasp : old-fashioned notions of fidelity to 
the Crown and faith in * passen ' become undermined, 
discontent and Socialism begin to take their place; and 
although Giles may be intellectually what the agitators 
tell him, a much finer fellow, there can be no doubt that 
he is not really improved thereby, but was happier in 
himself when he did his master's work in the not too 
fertile field wrung with much labour from the sterile Moor, 
or drove the cattle home at eventide down the green ferny 
combe. 

A steep lane conducts us to Shellstone Farm, a pic- 
turesque seventeenth-century homestead on the edge of 
the Moor, sheltered from the biting blast by a grove of 
trees, and boasting, as does many another such dwelling 
hereabouts, a fine Tudor doorway. It will be useless to 
inquire here for Shellstone Pound ; they * never heard tell 
of such a place,* and yet, when Rowe wrote, it was ' one 
of the most remarkable specimens of aboriginal archi- 
tecture to be found on the Moor,* and in a very perfect 
condition. This interesting relic has vanished, and the 
excuse of the Moor farmer who was remonstrated with as 
one of the parties contributory to its effacement is worthy 
of being quoted, instancing as it does the consideration 
with which these sons of the soil regard * ancient monu- 
ments.' ' Whatever,' he said, * the Almighty had put in 
the country was meant to be used in the towns, so 'twas 
only right to take them.'* 

The hill behind the farm presents many a specimen of 
an aboriginal dwelling, the finest, perhaps, being on the 
slope towards Clannaborough Common. But it is on the 
down to the south, known as Endsworthy or Buttern 
Hill, that buildings of more than common interest will be 

* Murray, p. 76. — * Town * in the Moor vernacular does not necessarily 
mean a large collection of houses. A solitary farm with'(or without) a couple 
of cottages is often dignified with this title, <f.^., Cholwich Town, Cudlipptowh, 
Casey Town ; while most villages are * church towns.* 
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found. Here is a hut-circle having a partition facing the 
entrance, and traces of what Mr. Ormerod thinks is a 
chimney. Close at hand is an oblong structure nineteen 
feet wide divided into three chambers, the centre one 
having a length of twenty-five feet, flanked by smaller 
compartments, eleven and seventeen feet long respec- 
tively* This writer, whose paper on these remains is 
illustrated by a ground-plan, suggests that the circular 
dwelling may have been a smelting-house and the rect- 
angular edifice a store for the metal. On the age of 
these structures it is best to plead ignorance. Surface 
streaming, of which there are evident traces in the 
vicinity, was carried on from the earliest ages; at any 
rate, to the middle of the sixteenth century ; and whether 
remains, ascribed to the old men, date from a period of 
three hundred or a thousand years since it is not always 
easy to determine. The other ruins call for no remark, 
save, perhaps, an unusually fine circle, which may be seen 
at some distance on the rise of the hill just below three or 
four scattered thorn-trees, and immediately behind Little 
Endsworthy Farm. The construction is so massive that 
one would have been tempted to regard it as a pound had 
not its diameter of thirty- two feet appeared small for an 
enclosure of this description. 

As we are again on the Moor we may as well descend 
upon Gidleigh by way of Creaber Pound ; not the old 
structure, which has long since disappeared in newtake 
walls, but a piece of enclosed common at the foot of the 
Moor, through which, strangely enough, the road passes. 
At * drift* time this road, or rather track, is closed at 
each end, making the pound complete. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that an enclosure less like a pound does 
not exist, and a stranger might pass between the irregular 
line of its walls times without number ere discovering he 
was within one of the drift pounds of Dartmoor. 

* These are Mr. Omerod's measurements. 
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Smallest of villages is Gidleigh. As we turn the comer 
we see within an area of a few square yards the whole 
church-town. There is the ruined castle adjoining the 
dilapidated manor-house, close hugged by the little 
church, with a tower unusually slim when compared with 
its brethren. And beyond the pool made by the bubbling 
brook beneath the churchyard wall are two thatched 
cottages, one the post-office, the other the residence of 
the worthy and not unintelligent parish clerk, where 
homely fare may be obtained, for inn there is none. 
The whole settlement — that is, the inhabited part of it — 
could be put into the waiting-room of a London railway- 
station. But it is rather with the deserted part that our 
interest lies, so let us stop short at this, the hither side of 
the church, and walk up the grass-grown path past the 
manor-house, to where a fragment of ivy-draped ruin 
marks all that is left of Gidleigh Castle. 

Yes, all that is left. Nothing but a square twelfth or 
thirteenth century tower over a vaulted chamber that 
looks like, and probably was, the dungeon, remains of the 
ancient home of the Gidleys of Gidleigh. There is little 
to interest the explorer, unless he climb the broken steps 
to the only chamber that the tower contains, and even 
this is open to the sky. Here he will find a feature 
unusual even in ancient castles. The fireplace is flanked 
by a pair of ash-trees, which have not only contrived to 
find sufficient sustenance in the old gray walls, but 
flourish exceedingly, envying not their kindred drawing 
nourishment from the bosom of Mother Earth without. 
To scale the ruin to the summit would be a useless task. 
It is but some thirty-five feet high, and commands no 
prospect save of the village at its feet. 

Gidleigh Castle has made little figure in history, 
Risdon speaks of the village as the place * where the 
ancient progeny of Prouzes had their castle, whereof 
most were called William, in which name it continued 
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from the first Norman's time unto the reign of Edward 
the Second,' and gives some further details respecting 
this family. The author of the * Survey of Devon ' is, 
however, in error in giving the Prouz family possession 
at so early a date. Nor do the Lysons appear to be 
accurate when they say that the manor belonged to them 
in the reign of Henry II., for it seems certain that they 
did not hold it till half a century later, upon the marriage 
of Robert le Prouz with the daughter and sole heiress of 
Giles de Gidley.* Hence we may conclude that the real 
founders of this border keep were they whose name it 
bears, and who appear to have come into possession of 
the manor by a grant from Martin, Duke and Earl of 
Cornwall, uncle of the aforesaid Giles, or perhaps of his 
predecessor in title. The arms of the family include the 
border sable bezantee found in those of the Duchy, and 
thus substantiate the statement in Westcote, whence the 
author cited below has drawn his story of the manorial 
grant. The fact that the Gidley family still possess 
certain tin bounds on Dartmoor, probably part of the 
original grant of Duke Martin, is additional evidence in 
support of Westcote's story. 

The greatest of the Gidleys was Bartholomew, born in 
1611, a valiant Royalist, who raised and commanded a 
troop for the King, and was in 1666 rewarded by a grant 
of arms ; not, it would seem, because he had none, but 
because from circumstances he was perhaps unable at 
that time to claim direct descent from the Gidleys of 
Gidleigh. We may be sure that these arms, which were 
exemplified in 1671, would not have included a portion of 
those of the Royal Duchy, unless Clarencieux were satisfied 
of the correctness of the story of the grant of Gidleigh 
manor, A large silver medal was struck in 1683, com- 

• Vide * History of the Manor and Church of Winkleigh, in the County of 
Devon,' by Charles Worthy, who says that either this Robert or his father 
was steward to Richard, King of the Romans, second son of King John. 
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memorative of his bearing arms for the fugitive Prince 
Charles (then Charles II.)> which have on the obverse the 
heraldic bearings of the family, while a Latin inscription 
on the reverse sets forth his services to the prince. His 
brother John was Court surgeon, and so high in favour 
that his grandson had William of Orange for sponsor. 
This grandson, who also bore the now famous name of 
Bartholomew, lived at Gidleigh. It was he who destroyed 
the entail, with the result that the property became 
divided, ultimately passing into other hands. The tin 
dues in the Vitifer district, which went to the third son, 
however, still remain in the family. He died in 1776, 
and was buried at Gidleigh, being the last of that ancient 
race who resided there. I take this opportunity of 
recording my thanks to a representative of the family for 
much valuable information received, which, with that 
derived from the work to which reference has been already 
made, is here briefly epitomized. 

The architect of Gidleigh Church certainly wasted no 
funds in obtaining stone from a distance. Pulpit, reading- 
desk, lectern, and even reredos are of granite, and one is 
almost surprised to find that the screen is not granite, too. 
It is, however, of wood, and a very fine specimen. It was 
restored in 1841, and, tinlike some we might mention, has 
not suffered in the process, though the coloured pictures 
of saints pasted on the panels are rather suggestive of a 
cheap method of window decoration now much in vogue. 
There is a Gidley slab in the south aisle, and several to 
the Vogwell family. The pulpit is placed upon the 
covering of another tomb, quite concealing the inscription, 
so whether it be to the memory of a Gidley or Vogwell, 
or some other former parishioner, it is impossible to say. 

It is wonderful how damp these granite churches are. 
That of Gidleigh, though well kept, and evidently the 
pride of the old clerk's heart, was like a vault ; and in the 
tower walls, inside^ ferns grew in numbers. Presumably, 
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it is owing to the porosity of the stone, a woman at 
Dunnabridge Farm informing me that her kitchen floor, 
paved with heavy granite slabs, exuded moisture to such 
an extent, particularly in dry weather, that (to use her own 
graphic language), ^ the place were all in a muck in no 
time.' 

We now regain the Moor, and, passing over Scorhill 
Down, descend towards the spot where the Wallabrook 
enters the Teign. We shall have proceeded but a short 
distance when a notable monument will again arrest our 
steps, and we pause to examine one of the finest antiquities 
on the Moor — the famous so-called * sacred ' circle. This 
rugged monument consists now of twenty-five stones, of 
which two are respectively five feet two inches and seven 
feet ten inches in height, nearly facing each other; the 
remainder vary, but none are less than two feet six inches 
high. Although I am not prepared to say that no tool 
has passed upon any one of them, their shape is, never- 
theless, rude in the extreme. Several have fallen, two of 
considerable dimensions. The diameter of the circle I 
found to be about eighty-five feet.* 

To speculate upon the origin of this rude enclosure is 
not a very useful task. But it seems improbable that these 
stones could have formed the ring encircling a gigantic 
barrow, and this for two reasons : Leaving its area out of 
the question, why should the architects have taken the 
trouble to erect two stones of a size so much exceeding 
that of their fellows, and how does it coijie to pass that 
the ground within its area is so uniformly level ? Again, 
it may well be questioned whether the friends of a dead 
chieftain or chieftains would be at the trouble of erecting 
so large a circle merely to hedge in a tumulus. But the 

* Rowe, Baddeley and Ward, and * A. Z. ' say loo feet ; Murray 9a Both 
here and else^'here upon Dartmoor find a marvellous carelessnes:s in measure- 
ments — ^the tendency generally^ beings to exaggerate. Except where otherwise 
stated, the measurements in this work are my own, and will, I think, be con- 
firmed by anyone taking the pains to check them. 

7 
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^smooth state of the ground is to my miqd the strongest 
argument against the tumulus theory, and one cannot but 
think that had a mound with a circumference of nearly 
250 feet ever stood upon this spot, some trace of it would 
'have remained. The * old men ' and others who sought 
for treasure were not in the habit of neatly levelling what 
they had opened, as the ruins of hundreds of barrows and 
cairns on Dartmoor will evidence, and it is hardly likely 
that in a case such as this the elements would have com- 
pleted the destruction commenced by man. Whatever 
may have been the object served by this monument it 
cannot be denied that it is impressive enough still, par- 
ticularly when we consider its probable relationship to the 
avenues and other remains on the downs across the Teign, 
and speculate upon the not, to me, very remote possibility 
of its forming the northern limit of those wonderful 
alignments which it can hardly be doubted once ran 
hence in an almost direct line to Fernworthy Circle, and 
thence, perhaps, to those known as the Grey Wethers, a 
long three miles to the south. 

There are those who connect the curious perforated 
stone in the bed of the river, a short distance below the 
circle and exactly opposite the end of the last wall of 
Batworthy Farm, moorwards, with the same priesthood 
as that which, they say, caused the erection of Scorhill 
Circle. But it is extremely improbable that the Tolmeq 
or Holed Stone (To/ maen) was created by other than 
natural causes. It is needless to describe it in detail^ 
except to say that the hole is about a yard in diameter 
and two feet eight inches in depth, and that the stone, or 
rather mass, for it is an immense block, is now raised, 
except in flood-time j well above the water. It may give 
the reader a better idea of the size of this phenomenal 
pot'hole when I state that I crawled through it easily, 
knapsack and all. 

With regard to the assumed use of tolmens, we are 
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told that they served the Druids for purposes of purifica-' 
tion, and that the wrongdoer was lowered through into 
the water for lustration. The tolmen was also a specific 
for bodily ailments ; the person who passed the aperture 
being rewarded by restored health. The holed storie must 
not, however, be confounded with a tolmen of another 
kind, which was applied as a test to criminals. This 
latter was a mass of rock lying in such a manner that an' 
orifice was left through which the offender was told he* 
must creep: that if he were innocent, the rock would 
remain stationary, but that if, on the other hand, he were 
guilty of the crime imputed to his charge, it would 
certainly fall and crush him. It is said that the victim 
was usually so terrified at the awful fate in store for him, 
that he would, if guilty, confess, when the crafty Druid, 
exulting in the guile which had wrung from the wretch a 
confession, inflicted such a penance as the occasion de- 
manded. Both kinds of tolmen are also found in Cornwall, 
Ireland and Orkney : in the latter islands they still appear 
to exercise some superstitious influence over the mind of 
the people, for I have read that it is customary there for 
plighted lovers to join hands through the aperture. 

Not far from where the Wallabrook joins the Teign, it 
is spanned by a monolith bridge twelve feet in length, 
while the Teign itself is crossed by a comparatively 
modern structure, supplying the place of an old clapper 
bridge swept away by a flood in 1826, and consisting of 
two roughly-shaped blocks bound with iron clamps. Mr. 
Ormerod thinks that both streams once ran into a large 
shallow lake or morass lying between Scorhill and Watern 
Tors. In streaming this swamp for tin two cuttings were 
made, one from above the tolmen through a tongue of 
land to where the Teign enters the swamp, while the 
other, diverging from this, passes under the Wallabrook 
Bridge. From this, he concludes that the slab bridge 
was erected some time prior to Elizabeth, as about hex 

7—2 
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reign tin-streaming in the neighbourhood had begun to 
fall into disuse. 

Soon after crossing the Teign, we come upon the avenues 
and other remains on Shuffle Down. But we have now 
reached the limits, in this direction, of the north quarter^ 
and must, therefore, reserve our examination of these 
extensive and interesting antiquities for our exploration 
of the east quarter. It is time that we forsook this side 
of the Moor for the western border, to reach which we 
will now direct our steps towards Cranmere PooL 
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Turning our backs, then, upon the Teign swirling down 
the rocky glen towards the wildly-wooded slopes of Gid- 
leigh, round boulders nearly black with moss^-upon the 
rugged gray circle which tells of a long-gone, mysterious 
people compared with whom Saxon and Dane are as of 
yesterday, upon the cultivated lands of Batworthy and 
the pile of Kestor Rock — we steer across the marshy 
plain for Watern Tor, rising conspicuous upon the next 
ridge. This tor consists of three fine masses of rock — 
the southern resembling an immense cardinal's hat — ^and 
is geologically interesting as exhibiting, in an unusual 
manner, the intersection of lines of parting in granite. 
The northernmost piles approach so closely at the top as 
to present the appearance of but one crag, perforated by 
a large opening. This curious aperture is known as the 
Thirlstone (Anglo-Saxon thyrelan, to pierce), and is^ indeed, 
referred to by this name in the Perambulation of 1240 
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and the Survey of 1609. In the latter document the 
hill is called Waterdontorr, of which Watern is doubtless 
a contraction. 

Passing the ruins of a shepherd's shelter at the base of 
the hill, we soon reach the summit, and have a fine view 
eastward of the country beyond Chagford. If the sun be 
low, the windings of the Fingle ravine are plainly to be 
discerned. Due north are the ragged rocks of Wild, or 
Wills Tor, and, beyond, the great swell of Cosdon, 
Steeperton, and the peaks of Belstone are also visible. 
In every other direction is the Moor, a dreary expanse 
almost unrelieved by tor, and, away towards Newlake, 
grim with peat morass, and heather stunted by the per- 
petual blasts which howl about his rounded form. A 
scene at once desolate and impressive 2 

' Nothing that has life 
Is visible ; — no solitary flock, 
At will wide ranging through the silent Moor, 
Breaks the deep-felt monotony ; and all 
Is motionless, save where the giant shades, 
Flung by the passing cloud, glide swiftly o*er 
The gray and gloomy wild.'* 

From Newlake we shall have a tiring and not too dry 
walk to Cut Hill, which we need not ascend, as there is 
nothing to be seen there except a far-reaching tract of 
moorland. The tame shape of the hills in this region, 
unrelieved by granite crests, is apt to convey an impression 
that they are of no very great elevation. As a matter of 
fact, few Dartmoor eminences attain an equal altitude. 

Cut Hill appears to have gained its name from a cut in 
the side, marking the ancient path taken by funerals pro- 
ceeding from the hamlet of Postbridge to the parish 
church of Lydford. My friend, Mr. J. D. Prickman, has 
well remarked on the loneliness of the journey, one which 
* with all its solemn surroundings might well afford a 
subject for an artist.* 

' * Carrington. 
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It is quite a relief to find another tor, and a very fine one, 
ifrowning from the next hilltop. Well named the great 
tower, the immense mass which crowns the lonely height 
of Fur* Tor, from one point a huge recumbent animal, at 
another a vast ruin, must ever command attention^ if 
only for its solitude. On the very summit, some forty 
feet above the short, sweet turf, will be found three rock 
basins, the largest two feet six inches in diameter, and 
eight inches in depth.f A curious perforation like a 
handle through the edge of the rock serves as a drain to 
one of the smaller hollows. 

Standing on the southern margin of the great morass 
of Cranmere — I speak of the district, not of the pool — 
Fur Tor is nearly opposite the dark ridge of High 
Willhays and Yes Tor, which look down upon its northern 
borders, and nearly midway between it and Great Mis 
Tor, whose rocky diadem projects against the sky behind 
us, with Hisworthy Tor and Princetown a little to the 
left. Westward we have that beautiful ravine called Tavy 
Cleave, through which the river beneath leaves its 
mountain home, overhung on the one hand by a succes- 
sion of rocky pinnacles, of which Great Tor — locally Gert 
Tor — is the boldest, and on the other by the steep bluff of 
Stannon Hill. Midway is the solitary wind-twisted tree 
called Watern Oak, which has been so often hailed with 
delight by the moor-man lost in a fog. Away to the north 
from this defile runs a long line of rocky crests commencing 
in the graceful cone of Hare Tor, and terminating in the 
beetling crags of Great Links. Let us descend and 
follow the river to the cleave. 

In this neighbourhood no antiquities of any importance 
will reward our search. There are a few hut-circles near 
the junction of the Rattlebrook with the Tavy and some 
low tumuli, and one or two more circles on the slope of 

* Celtic fawTy great 

t Mrs. Bray's measurements. Vidi Brfty, voi. u, p. 245. 
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Gert Tor. The north quarter, indeed, has fewer remains 
of days prehistoric than either of the other three divisions, 
and it is not until we reach Stannon Hill, just outside the 
forest bounds and on the southern side of the Tavy, that 
our steps need be delayed. Here, indeed, is a very fine 
settlement ; in two at least of the hut-circles the door- 
jambs are still erect, while several have walls upwards of 
three feet high. It was to me, I confess, an agreeable 
surprise, when in a torrent of rain I one day stumbled 
upon this extensive settlement, and why it has not been 
mentioned in other works upon the Moor I cannot con- 
jecture, as from its position it must be known to many.* 

A ramble down — or, still better, up — ^Tavy Cleave will 
disclose many beauties. The five tors which trend 
precipitously down to the brawling river are strewn with 
a profusion of clatters concealed in many places by the 
heath and whortle-berry plants which grow thickly on the 
declivity. The rocky pinnacles above look almost like 
the ruins of castles constructed for the defence of this 
entrance to the Moor. On the one hand the desert lies, 
dark one moment as a cloud-shadow drifts slowly aeross 
its expanse, light the next as the sun strikes upon the 
barren slopes. On the other the precipices form with the 
steep slope of Stannon Hill a frame for the cultivated 
lands below. Volcanic agency has to all appearance been 
busy in this wild ravine. Both Mr. Bray and Rowe 
remark in terms curiously similar upon the position of the 
boulders. * The rocks above Tavy Cleave,' writes the 
former author, * are not so much composed of the usual 
layers of granite as they are a conglomeration of small 
disjointed parts. Immediately below one of the walls (for 
such therefore we may call them) of the summit, the 
stones appear to have been thrown by the hand of Nature 

* I have since referred to this settlement in conversation with several 
acquainted with Dartmoor, but with the exception of Perrott, the well*know«i 
Chagford guide, it appeared to be unknown. 
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into a circular direction. Indeed, one might almost fancy 
them to have been ejected from the crater of a volcano as 
in a whirlwind, and not to have lost their rotary motion 
on their descent. Most of them being on their edge, they 
look like petrified waves, and may be compared, perhaps, 
to the Mer de Glace, not, however, in ice, but granite.' 
Down this gorge the Tavy, still an infant, rushes wildly, 
here eddying round some giant boulder, there flowing over 
ledges on its way to the fertile vale below. To follow its 
picturesque course to Tavistock will be a rich reward, but 
we cannot yet forsake the north quarter, of which an in- 
teresting j)ortion still remains unexplored. 

So we ascend Hare Tor, of shape more conical than 
most of the Dartmoor heights. I have remarked that on 
the western side the outline bears a strong resemblance 
to the animal in its couchant form, which probably 
accounts for its name. I have heard it suggested that 
this tor was at one time a volcano. This suggestion may 
be due to two causes, its conical shape, and the hollow on 
the summit, which reminds one of a crater, though of 
diminutive extent. The prospect from this tor is a grand 
one, as we gaze on the one hand into the mysterious 
heart of the Moor, and on the other far away across the 
fertile country towards the Cornish hills. Lydford is 
distant a short four miles, the square keep of the castle 
frowning above the cottages which mark the site of the 
old Saxon burgh. Looking beyond, the eye travels to 
where, crowned with its ancient church, 

* From yon plain 
Brent Tor uprushes.' 

Of the tors breaking the line of the ridge between our 
standpoint and the fine crest of Great Links Tor, which 
may be regarded as the northern extremity. Sharp Tor 
comes first, then Chatter, Danagoat and Little Links. 
Grin Tor across the Rattlebrook on Amicombe Hill 
is marked on Rowe's map as having an elevation of 
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^,000 feet. The same map makes an extraordinary 
mistake in placing Great Links Tor on the east sidie of the 
Ockment near Dinger Tor. The tor which stands on the 
spot indicated is Lints Tor/ an insignificant eminence 
when compared with the towering crags two miles to our 
north, although its crest, in shape like the Sphinx, is an 
object of interest. Along the western slope another line 
of tors breaks the declivity. These are Doe, Brai, and 
Arms Tors, the second having on the summit a fine cross, 
the Jubilee gift of Mr. Widgery, the well-known Exeter 
artist. Across the river Lyd Great Nodden rises to the 
north-west of the last-named height with the highroad to 
Tavistock beneath. 

Between Hare and Sharp Tors we shall discover a 
cairn. Sharp Tor has several pointed rocks, from which 
the name is presumably derivable. Danagoat or Dunna- 
goat Tor is chiefly remarkable for the fact that its name 
is adduced as an argument in favour of the Moor once 
having been a forest in the common sense of the term. 
It is said to be a corruption of dun a coed, the cor- 
rupted Celtic phrase for a wooded hill. 

We soon reach Great Links Tor. The name has been 
traced to the Celtic lenneck,* marshy, and the great hill 
in the marsh is no inappropriate title ; for in wet weather 
its grassy slope rises from a long stretch of bog, while 
even in summer the tableland is insecure in many places. 
I have heard that the whole of the Lamerton Hunt once 
became *stugged' in this treacherous ground, a story 
which should perhaps be received cum grano salts, though 
it is not improbable that some reckless Nimrods, led on by 
a stout mountain fox, may have received a temporary 
check in this inhospitable region. It is a wild spot, and 
the broken appearance of the surface caused by peat- 
cutting about the eastern base of the hill adds to the 
feeling of desolation. 

U . , ♦ R. J. King, p; 4i ' 
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The rocks of Great Links (or Lynx) Tor He in barrel-like 
piles, the loftiest attaining a height of about fifty feet. 
None but a young and active man should attempt to scale 
them, as they are very dangerous; in fact, it was not 
until a second oir third visit, and with some abrasion of 
clothes, if not of skin, that I accomplished the feat. 
The view from this north-western frontier tor is magnifi- 
cent, even mpre so than that obtainable from Hare Tor, 
as from its position a wider area spreads out. Rough 
Tor and Brown Willy stand out with great boldness 
against the western horizon, while through a gap in the 
cliffs, distant many a mile, gleam the waters of the wild 
Atlantic. Yes Tor, altered much in form, is seen across 
the Ockment Valley, together with the * bee-butt ' of High 
Willhays, and the abrupt glacis running down Forestand 
Ledge, as steep a climb as any in the north country, if we 
except such precipices as those of the Red Screes on the 
road from Ambleside to UUeswater. 

Since leaving Tavy Cleave, we have been travelling 
over venville precincts, though only just outside the forest 
boundary, which follows the line of the Rattlebrook, 
whose source is but a trifle to the east of the present 
position. Our course will now for a time take us off the 
Moor altogether, in order to visit the ancient town of 
Lydford, whpse Castle we have occasionally seen below to 
the westward. Perhaps, however, we should not descend 
without extending our exploration to the end of the Moor 
in this direction. And first, then, let us make our way to 
the end of Amicombe Hill, and view from above the deep 
gorge of the Ockment, extending from Blackator, past the 
buttresses of Yes Tor to Meldon ; a view which will not fail 
to stir the soul of the most phlegmatic, especially if the day 
be in keeping with the scenery, and the huge bulk of the 
mountain opposite be partially concealed by cloud. Hence, 
should we drop down upon Sourton, we shall find on a 
little tor, whose nanie I do not know, a good logan about 
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nine feet square and one foot thick.* Sourton is a poor- 
looking village, having many unoccupied houses, which in 
the mining days were prosperous enough, but are now 
lapsing into ruin. The church is only separated from the 
base of the tor by the railway, which here runs at a 
considerable altitude. There is nothing very remarkably 
about it, except the weathered appearance of the tower 
attesting its exposure to moorland elements. But one 
antiquity presents itself in this neighbourhood. A walk 
of about a mile along the Okehampton road to the inn 
beyond the common will bring the traveller to an old 
cross, with arms of extraordinary shortness even for a 
Dartmoor specimen. It has a height of about eight feet 
six inches, and shows signs of carving, but the marks are 
now so obliterated as to be altogether shapeless. 

From this spot we may follow the road to Lydford. 
The walk, however, is long, and far less interesting than 
the Moor, to which we will accordingly return, and passing 
over the slopes of Great Nodden, descend upon the Dart- 
moor Inn, where Salvation Yeo slew the King of the 
Gubbins.-f" In less than an hour we shall find ourselves 
at Lydford. 

Lydford, now a quiet village, is referred to in Domes- 
day Book as being taxed equally with London ! and was 
once a place of no little importance. The Saxon name 
was Hlidaford, derived, it is thought, from the word hlidy 
a lid or cover, in allusion to the almost total concealment 
of the Lyd beneath the chasm at the bridge. The name 
afterwards changed to Lyghatford, Lidefort, and Lide- 
ford. In the reign of Ethelred the Unready it possessed 
a mint, and the coins are inscribed lvd. lvda. 
LVD AN. t As might be expected, with such a king 

* I have not seen this stone. It was discovered by my brother, Mr. T. F. 
Page, of Okehampton, to whom I am indebted for the measurements. The 
little tor may be the Steinegtorr (Stenga Tor) of the Survey of 1609. It is a 
small pile lying on the northern side of the disused peat tramway. 

t Vide Kingsley's * Westward Ho !' 

X Burt's Notes to Carrington. 
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upon the throne, Lydford was not long a seat of the 
coinage, and as a consequence specimens of this currency 
are extremely rare. Of fighting men it had a number 
equal to Totnes and Barnstaple. The burgh formed part 
of the royal demesne in the Confessor's time, and the 
manor embraced, as it still does, the whole Forest of 
Dartmoor. The reason alleged by Mr. Pitman Jones in 
his valuable note to Rowe's * Perambulation,' for the 
exclusion of the forest from Domesday, lies in the fact 
that it was terra regis, and not being under tillage, yielded 
no revenue. The Conqueror laid a portion of the burgh 
waste on his progress into Cornwall, and from that time 
its glory departed, though two hundred years later it was 
still of sufficient importance to share with Exeter the 
honours of an assize town. 

The Castle was erected subsequently to the Conquest, 
and always went with the manor and forest in royal 
grants. The first grantee of whom we know anything 
was Richard, Duke of Cornwall, King of the Romans, 
and brother of Henry III. Piers Gaveston was another 
of its lords. A charter of Edward I. made this fortress 
the Stannary Prison, and few castles in the kingdom 
have borne so evil a reputation. For this it has to thank 
the stern laws of the Stannaries ; the brutalities of Sir 
Richard Grenville, who, when general of the royal 
forces in the West, was in the habit of placing in 
durance vile there those privately offensive to him ; and 
the Bloody Assize of the infamous Jeffreys. As early as 
the reign of Henry VHI. an order of Parliament refers 
to it as * one of the most hanious, contagious, and detest- 
able places in the realm.' This sweeping expression had 
reference to an event which startled not only the West 
Country, but the kingdom at large. In 1512 the tinners, 
grown bold by impunity, ventured to hale before them 
one Strode, member for Plympton, who had rendered 
himself obnoxious to their community by agitating in the 
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legislature for an Act to prevent the blocking of harbours 
by refuse from the stream works. At their mountain 
Forum on Crockern Tor was this rash man arraigned, and a 
heavy fine inflicted, or in default a term in the Castle pf 
Lydford. The sturdy member chose the latter alterna- 
tive, and was accordingly loaded with chains; and cast 
into its dismal dungeon, where he remained for nearly a 
month. But the Stannary Parliament had gone too far, 
and this arbitrary act led to the abolition of some privi- 
leges and the curtailment of others. Still, the countryside 
has never forgotten the ill-fame of the Stannary Prison, 
and * Lydford law, or hang first and try afterwards,' is a 
phrase still current in West Devon when a too hasty 
judgment would condemn a man unheard. Listen to 
Browne, the Tavistock poet : 

' I've ofltimes heard of Lydford law. 
How in the morn they hang and draw, 
And sit in judgment after.** 

Well might he have * wondered at it much'! 

A hundred years after the Strode episode ^ the Castle 
appears to have fallen into a melancholy state of dilapij- 
dation, and a Parliamentary survey of the manor made 
in 1650 represents it as being anything but wind and 
weather proof.*}* It seems somewhat strange that Judge 
Jeffreys, who was, by all accounts, a lover of comfort, 
should have elected to hold his court in so ruinous a 
structure. Now the keep alone remains, a grim gaunt 

* This quaint poem is not generally known ; it is, therefore, copied in 
extenso in the Appendix. 

t * The said castle is very much in decay, and almost totally ruined. ' The 
walls are built of lime and stone, within the compass of which wall there is 
four little rooms, whereof two are above stairs, the flore of which is all broken^ 
divers of the chiefest beames being fallen to the ground, and all the rest is 
following, only the roof of the said castle (being lately repaired by the Prince 
and covered with lead) is more substantial than the other parts.' — Extract froip 
the Parliamentary Survey of the Borough of Lidford, made 27th August, 1650. 
Rowe, p. 28a [The * Prince,* called in the Survey * Charles Stewart, late 
Duke of Cornwall,' was afterwards King Charles IL] 
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shell, of which nothing picturesque can be made, be the 
artist ever so enthusiastic, while only a handful of 
cottages mark the old Saxon burgh. 

Traces of earthworks are very distinct along two sides 
pf the ruin. Mr. R. N. Worth regards them as Celtic, 
and thinks that the mound on which the shell stands is 
Saxon. The situation of the Castle was favourable for 
(lefence, having on either hand steep ravines, through 
one of ^yhich flows the Lyd. . Although the height of the 
walls does not exceed forty feet, the view therefrom of the 
western escarpment of Dartmoor is very fine, and well 
repays a climb up the tremulous ladder provided for the 
entertainment of the adventurous. Of course the place is 
haunted ; there is a ghost in the shape of a black pig, repre- 
sentative of the spirit of Jeffreys. This is hard on the pig. 

Close at hand is the church, dedicated to St. Petrock, 
a Perpendicular edifice with some decorated work, par- 
ticularly a fine piscina. There is a hagioscope, or squint, 
in the roodstairs. The font, rather like a gigantic goblet, 
is of shape so simple as to have elicited from Rowe the 
opinion that it was Saxon. The vicar, however, states 
that it is usually considered to be Norman. Apparently 
the oldest part of the building is to be found in an 
ancient piece of masonry in the southern wall, a much 
honeycombed freestone, or, as the vicar, who called my 
attention to it, remarked, * polyphant.' In his opinion it, 
represents the remains of an ancient tower, and is re- 
markable for being the only part of the church npt con- 
structed of the local granite. He considered it quite as 
likely to be Saxon as the rough walling on the northi 
which some have thought could alone lay claim to so 
early an origin.* The curious in epitaphs will remark 
the inscription to George Routleigh, whose tomb, an 
ugly square sepulchre, is close to the south door. It 
runs as follows: 

' * Worth's « South Devon,* p^ 9a ' 
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'Here lies in horizontal position the outside case of George Routleigh^ 
watchmaker, whose abilities in that line were an honour to his profession : 
integrity was the mainsprings and prudence the regulator of all the actions d 
his life ; humane, generous, and liberal, his hand never stopped till he had 
relieved distress ; so nicely regulated were all his movements that he never 
went wrong, except when set agoing by people who did not know his key : 
even then he was easily set right again ! He had the art of disposing his time 
so well that the hours glided away in one continued round of pleasure and 
delight, till an unlucky moment put a period to his existence. He departed 
this life November 14, 1802, aged 57. Wound up in hopes of being taken in 
hand by his Maker, and being thoroughly cleansed, repaired, and set agoing in 
the world to come/ 

The large size of Lydford parish, 53,900 acres, is even 
now sufficiently inconvenient for those who like to wor- 
ship at their mother-church ; but six hundred years ago it 
was still larger. Risdon informs us that ' the large limits 
of this parish, and the far distance of certain villages 
from the church, caused some of the parishioners to 
petition Walter, the first Bishop of Exon, the 13th of 
September, 1260, who, with the consent of the patrons, 
did order that the inhabitants of Balbeny and Pushill^ 
two villages in the Moor, in regard of their distance from 
Lidford, being eight miles in fair and fifteen in foul 
weather, should resort to Whitcombe Church ; and for 
such privileges should pay their tythe-lambs and three- 
parts of their offerings to the parson of Whitcombe, and 
all other tythes to their mother-church.' This arrange- 
ment is still in force.* The villages, or rather hamlets, 
are now known as Babeny and Pishill. Whitcombe is, of 
course, Widecombe-in-the-Moor. 

A writer now no more, the late Elias Tozer, tells us 
how he had heard that some years since it was customary 
to hold service at Lydford but once a month. Upon one 
occasion the parson presented himself at the commence- 
ment of the fourth week, much to the consternation of 
the clerk, who declared that he could not possibly occupy 
the pulpit, as his (the clerk's) goose was sitting * a-brood ^ 
there, and would not hatch till the following Saturday. It 

• Worthy's * Devonshire Parishes,' vol. i., p. 243. 
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is said that the vicar admitted the cogency of the plea 
and returned home, the clerk remarking, upon the advent 
of certain fine young goslings, that * the pulpit was niwer 
turned to a more useful account.' 

Lydford Bridge has been compared to the DeviPs 
Bridge in Cardiganshire. It spans a dark chasm through 
which struggles the almost invisible river, seventy feet 
below. Than this romantic gorge no fairer spot exists in 
the West Country, and few more alarming to a head 
other than strong. To within a few feet of the boiling, 
eddying stream the precipice is clothed with ferns and 
underwood, the delicate tracery of branches far up against 
the sky almost concealing the bridge from view. The 
rocks are black with perpetual moisture, and slippery as 
glass under the ceaseless friction to which they are sub- 
jected by the angry river. Notwithstanding occasional 
protection in the shape of a handrail, the timid are recom- 
mended not to approach the bottom of the cleft, as a false 
step might very well prove fatal. 

' His heart-blood chills 
Who from the rifted bank of Lyd flings down 
A hurried glance ; and as he trembling marks 
The volum d foam, and on his startled ear 
Appalling sounds, almost unearthly, rise 
From rocks and waters battling in the womb 
Of the far-cloven earth, with looks aghast 
The peasant points him to the unhallow'd spot, 
Where, 'mid the shrieking night, the maniac rush'd 
Despairing to the black abyss below.' 

Nor is the poor madman the only person whom this 
beautiful spot has claimed for its prey. It has been the 
grave, too, of a gambler, who, desperate at the loss of his 
fortune, sought relief in its depths. 

But the story relating to Lydford Bridge oftenest told 
has reference to the wonderful instinct of a horse. A 
traveller riding from Tavistock by night, and in a blinding 
storm, was surprised and nearly unseated by a sudden 
spring made by his horse as he 'approached Lydford* 

8 
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The villagers received him open-mouthed, and, in answer 
to his expressions of astonishment at their demeanour, 
informed him that the bridge had been destroyed by the 
hurricane, and that he owed his life to the sagacity of 
his animal 

Not far from the railway-station a little stream, which 
takes its source upon the Moor, enters the glen, not 
with 

* Chatter, chatter, as it flows 
To join the brimming river,' 

but with a plunge of no feet over a cliff. We may add 
to the effect, though scarcely to the romance, of this fine 
cascade by inducing the miller to let out the water from 
his pond. Woods thickly clothe the slopes of this beauti- 
ful valley, the home of myriads of wild-flowers, while from 
the ridge above it the great blue sweep of Dartmoor, with 
its rugged line of tors, marks the contrast between desola- 
tion and the softness of rounded foliage. 

This lovely glen was once the haunt of the notorious 
Gubbins band — ^the Doones of Southern Devon — ^who, 
under the leadership of one Roger Rowle, took advantage 
of the anarchy which prevailed in the reign of Charles I. 
to infest the neighbouring highway. Says Master Fuller: 
* Gubbins-land is a Scythia within England, and they 
pure heathens therein. Their language is the drosse of 
the dregs of the vulgar Devonian. They hold together 
like burrs : offend one, and all will avenge his quarrel.* 

On the moorward side of I,ydford is another waterfall 
which deserves a visit. This is known as Skit (or Kitt's) 
Steps, and is said to owe its name to one or both of the 
following traditions — for there are two versions. The 
first states that one Kate (or Kitty) was drowned in 
attempting to ford the stream above the falls while in 
flood ; the other (which, it may be remarked, is the more 
popular) relates that the horse she rode was carried down 
the * steps * and drowned, whilst she, jammed by the 
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panniers between the rocks, was rescued the following 
morning.* 

On the Moor below Doe Tor, and on the margin of the 
stream, we should notice the remains of an ancient 
dwelling, of a shape somewhat peculiar when compared 
with other antiquities on or near Dartmoor. It is de- 
scribed by Rowe as rectangular. But it is perhaps hardly 
worth while to diverge so far from our route to inspect 
this ancient mining building (for such it probably is), 
although the view of the moorland valley beneath Brai 
Tor, with its cross conspicuous against the sky, is very line. 

We must now turn our steps in quite another direction, 
to that 'high rocky place on the top whereof stands a 
church full bleak and weather-beaten, all alone, as it were, 
forsaken, whose churchyard doth hardly afford depth of 
earth to bury the dead.' 

Brent Tor, to which this quaint description applies, 
though once undoubtedly connected with Dartmoor, is 
now nearly two miles from its nearest point. This out- 
lying peak, whose steep cone is so prominent an object in 
the landscape, appears to owe its name to the Anglo- 
Saxon brennan, to burn;- and its shape and geological 
formation has led many to incline to the belief that if not 
itself a volcano, it is, alt any rate, the solitary remnant of 
volcanic disturbance. That eminent geologist, Sir Henry 
de la Beche, was of opinion that a volcano had been in 
action in the vicinity, and alludes to the greenstone and 
solid trappean rocks as constituting the lava of the period 
when it came into beings The antiquary Polwhele goes 
even further, and besides expressing his conviction that 
the tor is volcanic, apparently thinks that the tors of 
Dartmoor itself are exhausted volcanoes. Of later autho* 

* It seems that these stories are wholly mythical. The name ' Skit ' or 
' Skid ' is borne by a farm just above the rift through which the Lyd plunges. 
It is far more likely that the vernacular ' skat/ broken or fractured, referring 
to the breach in the rocks, is responsible for the name. I am indebted for this 
suggestion to the vicar. 
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rities, Mr. S. AUport* refers to it as presenting many 
features of a volcanic mass, its composition being princi- 
pally purple-bedded ash, together with scoriaceous and 
compact trap of a greenish-gray colour. Mr. Rutley, 
whose work on the * Eruptive Rocks of Brent Tor and the 
Neighbourhood ' treats the subject very exhaustively, states 
that the tor does not exhibit a complete crater, for if 
such were the case, rock of similar character would occur 
in the vicinity, and concludes that it * represents the last 
trace of volcanic rocks of that particular character 
remaining in the district.' 

On the summit stands the ancient church, built in 
the reign of Henry I. by a shipwrecked mariner, who, 
drifting in an open boat up the English Channel, 
vowed a church on the first land sighted. As the tide 
carried him into Plymouth Sound, the morning mists 
rolling away disclosed Brent Tor. The church was built 
and dedicated to that favourite saint of sailors, St. Michael 
le Rupe. The narrow space at the builder's disposal only 
admitted of a building thirty-seven feet six inches in length 
by fourteen feet nine inches in width, and at the wall 
plate not more than eleven feet in height.t The tower — 
forty feet high — contains but one bell, inscribed with the 
following curious line : — *' Gallus vocor ego, solus super 
omne sono.' This edifice — the building of which was 
obstructed by Satan until St. Michael came to the rescue 
and hurled after him an immense mass of greenstone^ — 
is, with the exception of Princetown Chapel, the loftiest 
place of worship in the county, standing i,ooo feet above 
the sea. 

* In a paper read before the Geological Society, June 2ist, 1876, * On the 
Metamorphic Rocks surrounding the Land's End Mass of Granite;' Rutle7,p.49. 

t Worth's • South Devon,' p. 91. 

X A somewhat similar legend is, I believe, related of the building of the 
chapel on St. Michael's Mount, ComwalL 
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PART III.— THE WEST QUARTER. 



CHAPTER VII. 

PETERTAVY, BY THE MOOR, TO TAVISTOCK ; TAVISTOCK, BY 
WHITCHURCH DOWN, TO GREAT MIS TOR. 

Cudlipptown — Peterlavy — ^The Church — ^White Tor — Its Geology — Roose 
Tor — The Staple Tors — ^An Aboriginal Settlement — Dangerous Rocks- 
Cocks Tor — Its Formation — ^View from Cocks Tor — Kingston Down and 
the Danes — Descent to Tavistock — The Tavy — The Abbey— Ordgar and 
Ordulph — Ordulph's Dream — His Gigantic Stature and Feats — ^Abbot 
Lyfing — Dan Thomas Rychard — Ruins in the Vicarage Garden — Inscribed 
Stones — The Parish Church — Other Buildings — The Drake Monument- 
Neighbourhood of Tavistock — The Moor again — Whitchurch Down and 
Cross-:— Sampford Spiney — Pew Tor — ^Vixen Tor — Beckamoor Cross— 
Merivale Bridge — Stone Avenues, Circles, Menhir, and other Remains^ 
Great Mis Tor— Mis Tor Pan, 

From Lydford we shall have a pleasant ramble south- 
wards across the commons to Lane End, a farm-house 
which is, as its name expresses, at the extremity of a road, 
and on the very edge of the Moor. Not far distant is the 
western opening of Tavy Cleave, and, if the day be still, 
we shall hear the voice of the river chafing against his 
boulders well enough. In dry weather the stream is 
fordable in several places, and may be crossed with more 
or less ease by springing from rock to rock. But if, as so 
often happens, the Tavy comes roaring down the pass, no 
such use of Nature's stepping-stones is possible, and we 
must even submit to follow the lane to the nearest bridge 
and through the hamlet of Waspsworthy — ^vernacular. 
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Wapsworthy — up the slopes until we once more find our- 
selves upon the Moor. 

But to those who find enjoyment in exploring the many 
quaint objects that may be found in a West-Country village, 
the time will not be deemed misspent if the road — it is 
not a dull one — be pursued for another hour past Cudlipp- 
town to Petertavy. By the way, Cudlipptown, the Culitone 
of Domesday, is famous — though but a tiny hamlet — in 
Parliamentary history as the subject of many debates in 
1832, when it was severed from the parish of Tavistock, thus 
depriving some of the electors of the franchise. Petertavy, 
i.e.y Tavy St. Peter, is a very picturesque village, and its 
church, set in a grove of limes, boasts a tower of some 
repute- The shape is unusual, being octagonal, and it is 
surmounted by four handsome crocketed pinnacles, having 
crosses for finials. One of these pinnacles was destroyed 
by lightning in 1803, but restored twenty-four years 
later. With regard to the interior, but little remains 
of the old screen, but a tow^r screen is in better preserva- 
tion, and is ornamented with some amazingly hideous 
heads. 

In the churchyard is a massive tomb which has been 
compared to a cromlech, the grave of one Walter Cole, 
who died in 1663. It consists of a large slab, sup- 
ported by four sturdy monoliths. Petertavy shares with the 
adjacent village of Marytavy the honour of having created 
a, joke at the expense of one of our judges. His lord- 
ship was presiding at a trial in which the title to certain 
land in these parishes was in question, and not unnatur- 
ally, perhaps, thought the names belonged to two wit- 
nesses, and astonished both bar and audience by ordering 
* Peter and Mary Tavy to be summoned into Court.' To 
the best of my recollection, this story is told in Mr. 
Worthy's interesting * Devonshire Parishes.' 

Petertavy Combe, down which a moorland stream 
tumbles in multitudinous, ^f insignificant, cascades^ and the 
old mill, which has been sketched almost as often as that 
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of Holy Street, near Chagford, have both claims upon our 
attention. Looking up, the solemn Moor forms an effec- 
tive background ; looking down, glimpses of humble 
cottage and stately church-tower are caught between the 
trees, with the ever-conspicuous cone of Brent Tor beyond. 

A track nearly opposite the church will conduct us up 
the combe under the rocky brow of Smearridge to the 
Moor, which we have too long forsaken. However, as 
no object of any moment would have occurred to detain 
us had we pursued the moorland route from Tavy Cleave, 
with the exception of the mountain air and mountain 
view, we have lost nothing. 

Nor, indeed, until we reach White Tor do we en- 
counter any noteworthy eminence. This large hill is not 
of granite, but of- trap, and has upon the summit the 
remains of a fortification — a double row or wall of stones 
— doubtless of date far remote, as chippings of flint im- 
plements have been found within the enclosure.* A wide 
panorama is afforded of western Devon. Blackdown, a 
high heathy tract, lies between us and Lydford. Over 
the southern valley the blue smoke of Tavistock hangs 
low. Of the Moor, a wide extent is visible, and some 
fine tors are within a short distance, the most conspicuous 
being Great Mis to the south-east, and Cocks Tor, a 
hog's-back hill, at almost equal distance to the south- 
west. Between them runs a long ridge, crowned by a 
succession of rocks rising one behind the other — Roose, 
Great, Middle, and Little Staple Tors. 

Roose — called by the Ordnance Map Rolls Tor — may 
owe its name to the Cornish roo, red, heathery, though 
unlike Row Tor, near Okehampton, whose title has been 
traced to the same source, it has little or no heath upon 
its slopes. The two principal piles are of a peculiarly 
threatening aspect. * One of them,' says Mrs, Bray, ' is 
supported on its two extremities, about a couple of feet 

* A kistraen has lately been discovered near the tor by Dr. A. B. Prowae 
of Clifton. 
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from the ground, by some low rocks, and seems as if it 
had been bent in the middle by its own weight.' There 
-are several rock basins on this tor, one having a depth of 
fifteen inches, with curious serpentine channels around, 
though not communicating with it. 

On the slope of this hill, above the Walkham River, we 
shall notice the indistinct remains of hut-circles, as well 
as some tracklines. The discovery of flint scrapers 
beneath the turf in the vicinity, and the space occupied 
by these ruins, point to the fact that at one time an 
aboriginal settlement of some importance was seated here. 
Two miles further up the Walkham Valley, Mr. F. Brent, 
F.S.A., speaks of the discovery of * two highly polished 
axes of gray flint,' while the tenant of Hill Farm dis- 
covered a fine celt in the turf ties at the head of the river.* 

The Staple, i.c^ Steeple, Tors are among the most inter- 
esting piles on Dartmoor, rising in irregular masses, more 
or less tapering, to a considerable height. The loftiest 
mass is indeed, to all appearance, so tottering that one 
wonders how it has so long withstood the onslaught of 
the tempest The balance must indeed be nice, for upon 
one occasion I felt a sensible tremor, which caused, it 
need scarcely be said, a precipitate descent. A high wind 
was blowing at the time. Since this rather uncomfortable 
experience, I have remarked in Mrs. Bray's account of her 
visit to this tor a similar occurrence. She relates how a 
friend, more fortunate than the writer, attained the 
summit, while she herself was compelled to stop at the 
third block from the top. Whilst leaning against the 
rock he moved, and she felt the pile stir beneath him. 
Upon mentioning the fact, she was met with incredulity, 
which she very soon removed by making the rock quiver 
unmistakably, though when her companion, descending, 
. attempted to stir the mass, he found it immovable, so that 
he must, when upon the summit, have acted as a poise. 

• Mr. Philip Mitcheirs paper, * Dartmoor Celt ' (Trans. Plym. Inst, j vol. iv.) 
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The curious grouping of the blocks on a pile close to 
this lofty pinnacle has induced in some minds the belief 
that it is a tolmen. Supported at the thicker end by a 
large, at the thinner by a small stone, a flat rock crowns 
the summit, the thin end projecting two feet or more 
over the edge. I have already discussed the supposed 
use of tolmens, and there is no necessity to extend the 
remarks here. Druidical theories must, it is feared, be 
dismissed — at any rate, as regards the rock masses — 
in these days of geological enlightenment. The conjec- 
ture that the formation is natural is far more reasonable, 
though infinitely less romantic; and there can be no 
doubt that this so-called tolmen is nothing but a singular 
example of disintegration in granite, and that the smaller 
supporting stone represents the remains of a block of 
much larger size. 

Rock basins exist on the pile nearest Roose Tor and 
on the Little Staple Tor. It may be remarked that in 
this quarter of the Moor the granite appears more sus- 
ceptible to weathering than elsewhere. 

Turning from Great Mis Tor, grandly rising across the 
valley, its sides covered with an immense field of granite, 
we cross a shallow depression, and ascend Cocks Tor. 
Geologists will remark the different formation of this hill 
— a formation which has even affected its shape. It is 
composed of trap, and, in the language of Mr. Rutley, is * an 
iron-gray, or dark greenish gray, coarsely crystalline rock. 
It is in great part composed of a pyroxenic mineral, the 
imperfectly developed crystals of which have a somewhat 
bronze-like, or metalloidal, lustre. Under the microscope 
it is seen to contain little or no free silica.* He further 
refers to its constituent parts as being made up of dial- 
lage, plagioclase, titanic iron, and apparently a* little 
apatite, and therefore classifies it as a gabbro.* 

* Rutley*s 'Eruptive Rocks of Brent Tor and Neighbourhood,' pp. 15 
and 38. 
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From the summit, 1,452 feet in altitude, we have a 
view extensive and of surpassing beauty. Close at hand 
the tall crests of the Staple Tor strike the eye. Beyond 
is Great Mis Tor, while further away to the right the 
gloomy ridge of Hisworthy shuts out Princetown. Pew 
Tor, a low eminence with a fine crest of granite, is at the 
further end of the ridge across the road, while firom the 
banks of the river beneath Vixen Tor rears its almost 
unscaleable crags no feet into the air; from one point 
a fox, at another a ruin, at a third reminding the way- 
farer of the Sphinx. Looking due north, the eye en- 
counters White Tor and the western spurs towards 
Tavy Cleave, ending in the graceful cone of Hare Tor 
and the rugged bosses of Great Links, stem against the 
sky-line. The long ridge of High Wiilhays and Yes Tor 
can also be traced dim in the distance. 

Below the Moor to the west lies Tavistock, with the 
lofty round eminence of Kit Hill beyond, crowned with 
its mine-stack, and marking the confines of Cornwall. 
Hingston Down (Hengistdune), where, in 835, Egbert 
defeated the Danes and Britons, is a twin hill of some- 
what less elevation.* South-west, with mile after mile 
of grassy hill and wooded dale intervening, a broad sheet 
of water glimmers in the sun. This is the Tamar estuary, 
spanned by Brunei's great work, the Royal Albert Bridge. 
Further south Mount Edgecumbe on the one hand, and 
Stadden Heights on the other, bind in a streak of misty 
blue sea. 

Cocks Tor is not without traces of antiquity. A rock 
on the summit is encircled, though imperfectly, with the 
ruins of an enclosure, within which are the walls of a 
dwelling. When I last saw it, about three feet were still 
erect. That it is of recent date, as compared with most 

* There is a legend that some fugitive Danes made a descent upon Tavistock 
after the battle, and a bloody combat ensued, giving rise to the old doggerel : 

* The blood which flowed down West Street 
Would heave a stone a pound weight.' 
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other relics, is obvious, but as to its origin I can form 
no opinion, unless, indeed, as was suggested by a com- 
panion, it is the ruin of a shepherd's hut. There are 
three caims on the hill. All have, as usual, been opened. 
On the southern declivity are traces of banks, several of 
semicircular form, which may be the remains of sheep- ' 
folds erected for protection against wolves.* 

I am not aware that any implements have been dis- 
covered upon the tor itself, but Mr. F. Brent has in his 
collection a well-finished flint arrow-head, found in the 
cultivated land at the base, which has also yielded flakes 
in some abundance. 

Descending the tor, a walk of less than an hour will 
bring us to Tavistock, which, as an ancient borough and 
Stannary town, demands, though separated from Dart- 
moor by at least two miles of cultivation, some notice. 
Passing, therefore, the mansion of Mount Tavy, seated 
on rising ground above the river, backed by trees, we 
follow the Dolphin Road to the Abbey Bridge, and enter 
the open square, flanked on the one side by the Guild- 
hall, restored remains of the abbey, and the striking 
Public Hall, and on the other by the shadowed purlieus 
of the Parish Church. 

* Tavistock, or Tavystoke,' says Risdon, * is the chief 
place on Tavy*s bank.' The town lies in a wooded valley 
on the western side of the river, which here, overhung by 
foliage, is very beautiful. It may, perhaps, be mentioned 
in passing that Tavy is supposed to be an abbreviation 
of Tau fach, or vechan, *the little river,' in contradistinc- 
tion to the Tamar, or Tau mawr, *the great river,' in 
which its waters lose themselves many miles to the south. 

Next to Lydford, Tavistock was in the days before the 
Conquest the most important town in Western Devon, 
and still enjoys for chief magistrate * that ancient Saxon 
headman, the Portreeve.* It owed its position, if not its 

* Mrs. Bray, vol. L, p. 22Q. 
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prosperity, in great measure to the powerful Ordgar, 
Ealdorman of Devon, who founded that splendid abbey» 
for centuries the pride of the West, and whose scanty 
remains even now speak to its former magnificence. 
The abbey, dedicated to SS. Mary and Rumon, appears 
to have been commenced about forty years before the 
close of the tenth century. The founder did not live to 
see its completion, which was effected by his son Ordulph, 
a man, says tradition, of gigantic stature and of strength 
almost superhuman. It is related of this Saxon Samson 
that, when in company with his kinsman, Edward the 
Confessor, he found the gates of Exeter closed, he de- 
stroyed thehi with apparent ease. William of Malmes- 
bury tells us that he covered in his stride streams ten feet 
in width, though his additional information that the giant 
was in the habit of beheading wild animals brought to 
him, and casting their heads into the river, savours rather 
of the ridiculous. 

But ere the eleventh century had dawned, Tavistock 
Abbey was a ruin. In 997 the Danes sailed up the Tamar 
and Tavy, and although ultimately bought off by the 
wretched Ethelred, they succeeded in destroying the 
good earl's work. In the quaint pages of the Saxon 
Chronicle the story is thus told : * And after that they 
again went about Penwithstert (Start Point) on the 
south side, and went then into the mouth of the Tamar; 
and then went up until they came to Liddyford, and 
burned and destroyed everything which they met with ; 
and they burned Ordulfs minster at Tavistock, and 
brought unspeakable booty with them to their ships.'* 

*. Giles* * Ang.-Sax. Chron.,' p. 394. It will be noted that the author of this 
part of the chronicle apparently regards Ordulph as the founder. Mrs. Bray 
informs us that the idea originated with Ordulph in consequence of the 
following vision : The giant, who was a devout man, beheld, while at his 
orisons, a brilliant light reaching from earth to heaven, and upon felling asleep 
was visited' by an angel, who commanded hitaa to erect an oratory on the spot 
where the light had fallen, which he would find marked with four rods, sym- 
bolical of the Evangelists. Twice more did the heavenly messenger appear f 
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The Saxon abbot Lyfing, better known by his Latin 
name of Levingus, is thought to have rebuilt the house. 
This man was high in favour with Canute, even accompany- 
ing him on his pilgrimage to Rome. His sovereign made 
him Bishop of Crediton, the then Cathedral of Devon, 
and he also held the See of Worcester, and, according to 
a note in Carrington, the Episcopate of Cornwall also. 
He became Bishop of Crediton in 1032, and was the last 
prelate who made it his residence. The Saxon Chronicle 
says that he died in 1044. He was buried in his abbey 
church. 

From the time of its foundation to the dissolution, no 
less than thirty-six abbots ruled the abbey, of whom the 
most celebrated were Lyfing and Ealdred, who after- 
wards, as Archbishop of York, placed the Crown of 
England upon the brows of the Conqueror. Each 
succeeding century saw it more powerful, until in Henry 
Vin.'s reign arrived the climax; the abbot was mitred, 
and created a peer by the title of Baron Hurdwick (still 
borne by the Duke of Bedford). It was a home of liter- 
ature, particularly Saxon, which was ever fostered by the 
good monks. A printing-press was in due time set up, 
which gave forth many works, amongst others some 
Tinners' charters, while in 1525 there was * emprinted in 
the exempt monaster}' of Tavestock, in Denshyre, by me, 
Dan Thomas Rychard, monke of the sayd monastery,' 
Walton's * Translation of Boetius de Consolatione Philo- 
sophiae.' 

Interesting as is the subject, we may not linger too long 
over the history of Tavistock Abbey, but pass on to the 

and when morning broke Ordulph found in a neighbouring wood the rods, as 
indicated. Uppn this spot, therefore, he built the oratory, and soon after a 
splendid monastery, capable of holding i,ooo men, arose by its side. The 
following manors formed its endowment : Tavistock, Midleton, Hatherleigh, 
Borinston, Leghe, Dunethem, Chuvelin, and Linkinhorn, given by Ordulph, ; 
and Hame, Werelgete, Orlege, Auri, Rame, Savyoke, Pannaston, Tornbire, 
Colbroke, Lege, Wesithetun, and Clymesland, given by his wife. — Bray, 
Y<d. L, pp. 383-385. 
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time when, at the command of the * Defender of the 
Faith/ the abbot resigned his care. The abbey, together 
with the borough town, burgage, rectory and vicarage 
of Tavistock, fell to the share of Lord Russell, whose 
descendant, the Duke of Bedford, is the principal land- 
owner in the district. At this period the chief religious 
house in the two western counties, the revenues of the 
abbey were considerable, the income amounting to no 
less than 3^900 per annum, a large sum in those days. 
The church was of great size — according to Leland 126 
yards in length — with a chapel to the Virgin, cloisters, and 
chapter-house having thirty-six arched stalls. 

And now the church has vanished utterly, while little 
remains of any part of this once opulent monastery. The 
principal gateway, however, still stands, the room over it 
being used as a public library, also a porch behind the 
Bedford Hotel, which last building occupies the site of 
the chapter-house. The Unitarian Chapel, between the 
hotel and post-office, was once the monks' refectory. 
Such is the irony of fate. In the vicarage garden ruins 
are plentiful ; a long line of wall, broken by the tower of 
the Still-house, divides the grounds from the river, and 
Betsy GrimbaFs Tower — so called from a tradition that a 
woman of this name was murdered by a soldier on the 
stairs — is a picturesque object in the corner near the 
entrance to the hotel-yard. Under the tower is a sarco- 
phagus, which, when discovered, contained human bones 
of immense size, and hence asserted to be those of 
Ordulph. They are now deposited in the parish church. 

In the churchyard are shown the remains of Ordulph's 
tomb, in reality probably a portion of the cloisters. I 
have heard it called Ordgar's tomb as well, and it has 
at least equal claims to be considered the sepulchre of 
the latter, who, it is known, was buried in the abbey.* It 

* Carrington says that Ordulph's figure was to be seen in a dilapidated 
cloister in 171 8, and that a fractured tomb, supposed to be his, had near it a 
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consists of a piece of wall, dating, it is thought, from 
about the end of the reign of Henry III. The top is 
surmounted by a kind of toothed frieze. 

But the beautiful garden of the vicarage, to which we 
again turn, has other relics of antiquity. Here are three 
inscribed stones, the legends whereof have given rise to 
much learned surmise. They are known respectively as 
the Nabarr, the Sabine, and the Nepranus Stone, and 
their safe position here is due to the late Rev. E. A. 
Bray. 

The Nabarr Stone was brought from a field at Buck- 
land Monachorum, where it had been doing duty as a 
gatepost. It has a height of about four feet, and a breadth 
of eighteen inches, and being placed in a perpendicular 
position, the inscription, which is lengthwise, is not at 
first particularly easy to decipher. It runs as follows : 

DOBUNNS 

FABRIFILI 

NABARR 

that is, Dobunnii Fabri fili Nabarr, which may signify 
in memory of Dobunnius Faber (or the smith), the son 
of Nabarrus ; or in memory of Faber the Dobunnian, the 
son of Nabarr. The stone also bears Ogam characters 
having a like meaning. 

The Dobunni, or Dobuni, inhabited Gloucestershire and 
Oxfordshire. Their British name is thought to have been 
Duffen, probably cognate with Dyfneint, Devon. Both 
words signify deep or low, and are applied to people 
residing in valleys. The Dobunni are said to have early 
acknowledged the Roman conquerors, and the stone, 
therefore, has been regarded as the monument of a 
Romanized British chief. A well-known writer* on Ogam 



segment, with the inscription ' Sub jacet intus conditor.' But there is nothing 
to connect this tomb wiih the relic now under consideration. 
* Mr. Brash, vide * Ogam-inscribed Monuments of the Gaedhil,' p. 351. 
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inscriptions, on the other hand, thinks the name intensely 
Irish/ and mentions it, under the form Dubhnan, as the 
name of a Bishop of Kildare, a.d. 900. He looks upon 
* Nabarr/ or as Dr. Ferguson reads it, * Enabarr,' as 
equally Gaedhilic, the prefix Enna being frequently borne 
by the early Irish. Barr often appears as a proper name, 
as in St. Barr, first Bishop of Cork, Cathbarr, Arthbarr, 
and other instances. 

The Sabine Stone also came from Buckland, where, in 
1814, it was found supporting the roof of a blacksmith's 
shop. It is nearly seven feet high, and has a breadth 
about equal to that of the monument just described. The 
inscription is also lengthwise, but occupies two instead of 
three lines, and is as follows : 

SABINmi FILhh 
MACCODECHETh-i 

Sabini fili Maccodecheti ; (In memory) of Sabinus, son of 
Maccodechetus.* 

The history of the Nepranus Stone is a curious one. 
About fifteen years before the commencement of the 
present century, a presentment was made at the Duke of 
Bedford's Manorial Court, that a large stone in the pave- 
ment of West Street had become worn and slippery, and 
dangerous to traffic. It was removed, therefore, to the 
mill leat at Head Weir, where, for about twenty years, it 
served as a * clam,' until discovered by that ever in- 
defatigable antiquary, Mr. Bray. Fortunately the side 
bearing the inscription had been placed downwards. The 
stone was taken up and erected within the precincts of the 
abbey-house, now the churchyard. Upon the reverend 

• Bray, vol. i., p. 317. Dr. Ferguson gives the first word as Sarini. According 
to Mr. Brash this is the Gaedhilic Saran, who appears in the ' Annals of 
Ireland,* by the Four Masters, at A.D. 601, 661, and 742. The patronymic 
Maccodecheti has been found on five pillar-stones in Ireland and on one in 
Anglesey. — Vide * Ogam-inscribed Monuments of the Gaedhil,' p. 350. There 
was another Gaedhilic stone formerly at Fardel, near Ivybridge. It is now in 
the British Museuuj . Vide infra^ p. 268. 
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gentleman's removal to the vicarage, the stone was once 
more transplanted and placed in its present position. Its 
height is five feet eight inches, and breadth one foot eight 
inches. The inscription is : 

NEPRANI 
FILI CON DEVI 

(In memory) of Nepranus, son of Condevus; but the 
characters are not so distinct as upon its fellow-monu- 
ments: the first word in particular appears to have a 
mark, as of another character, after the final letter. 

The parish church of St. Eustatius is a fine structure, 
with chancel, nave, north, and two south aisles. The 
tower has an archway in each face, making it a campanile. 
Through these arches a communication formerly existed 
between the abbey precinct and town. The pinnacles of 
white granite contrast rather strangely with the dark 
stone of which the rest of the building is composed. The 
order of architecture is Perpendicular. Within, the most 
remarkable monument is on the south side of the chancel, 
and consists of a family group. Here is represented life- 
size the recumbent figure of Judge Glanville, with the 
kneeling figures of Lady Alicia, his wife, and their seven 
children. On the northern side, under a marble canopy, 
recline the figures of a member of the family of Fitz and 
his wife, while at their head kneels, before an open book, 
the form of a young cavalier, supposed to be their son. 

Another church stands on rising ground at the end of 
the New Road. It was built about twenty years since at 
the cost of the then Duke of Bedford, and is Romanesque 
in style, with a lofty pointed tower. Beneath stands the 
machicolated gateway of Fitzford, a mansion taken by the 
Earl of Essex in the civil wars of the Stuarts. At that 
time the owner was Sir Richard Grenville, a Royalist 
general, of whom some mention has already been made, 
son-in-law of Sir John Fitz, and husband to the thrice- 

9 
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married Lady Howard, commonly called the wicked Lady 
Howard, whose ghostly penance has already been described 
in the account of Okehampton Castle. The ancient gate* 
way, having shown signs of decay, was some time since 
rebuilt. 

In front of the structure stands a handsome monument 
by Boehm to Sir Francis Drake, erected within the last 
few years by the Duke of Bedford.* The colossal figure of 
the great circumnavigator is cast, in bronze, and stands 
on a granite pedestal relieved with panels illustrating 
scenes in his life. The whole makes up such a monument 
as few towns can boast. 

If the reader be of opinion that too much space has 
been devoted to a description of a town which, except as 
a stannary town, can lay no particular claim to a connec- 
tion with Dartmoor, he will, it is hoped, pardon this 
digression on the ground of old and happy association, 
rendering every stone of it interesting to one whose early 
youth was spent there. And yet much has been left unsaid, 
because time would fail were I to descant on the beauties 
of the surroundings; on the abbey walk winding along 
the river*bank beneath the ivy-clad walls of the vicarage 
garden ; on the green meadows with oak and elm casting 
shadows cool and dark over the few quiet pools in which 
Tavy for awhile buries his impetuous current ere rushing 
forth again beneath the gray arches of Fitzford Bridge ; on 
the slow-moving canal meandering through fir plantations, 
past pleasant Crowndale, where, more than three centuries 
ago, the hero Drake was born, to join the Tamar near the 
beetling rocks of Morwell ; or on ancient Walreddon, that 
Elizabethan manor-house, and the beautiful scenery 
where Tavy and Walkham meet. A week may be very 
pleasantly and profitably employed in wandering about 

* It is but fair to the Tavistock people to explain that the statue (which was 
proposed by my old friend the Rev. £. Spencer) was to have been erected by 
public subscription. After two public meetings had been held, the Duke of 
Bedford offered to erect it at his own charges. 
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the old town and its environs. But the tors of Dartmoor 
rising beyond claim our attention, and we must return to 
the highlands once more. 

Our way to the Moor takes us across the Abbey Bridge, 
under the railway, and up a steep path through fields to 
Whitchurch Down, a breezy ejcpanse, and doubtless in 
former days a part of the waste. Having reached the 
crest, we shall be glad to pause to take breath and enjoy 
the noble panorama spread around. Beneath lies the 
town, the dark church -tower with its white pinnacles 
rising above the chimneys, while the newer building 
stands conspicuous above Fitzford. Following the course 
of the Tavy Valley we discern the buildings of Crowndale, 
not the birthplace of Drake — that building has vanished 
long since — but the farm of modern days now known under 
that name. High wooded hills close the vale — between 
which the river disappears from view, hurrying south- 
wards to its confluence with the Walkham. Turning, 
the eye rests on a scene far different. Here all, or nearly 
all, is barrenness. Right and left the wild slopes of 
Dartmoor stretch away into the distance, and a general 
view is obtainable of the escarpment from Tavy Cleave 
in the north to Sharpertor in the south. Looking across 
the Down, few signs of cultivation strike the eye, save 
where, on the one hand, the trees about the picturesque 
village of Whitchurch, and the oddly-named Monkey's 
Castle, border the heath, and the valley running from 
Cocks Tor to Pew Tor, with its occasional moorland farms, 
relieves the prospect. 

About the centre of the Down we shall find a venerable 
cross. It stands on the left side of, and at some little 
distance from, the road, and hard by a small quarry. It is 
about six feet six inches in height. No history attaches to 
this weather-beaten relic, which is even more rugged than 
its Dartmoor brethren. Mr. Crossing suggests that it may 
have served to indicate the Abbot's Way from Buckfast* 

9—2 
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leigh to Tavistock, and this is not unlikely, as that track 
must have passed across Whitchurch Down. The name 
Monkey's Castle, too, smacks strongly of Monachus, a 
monk, though I am not aware of any tradition connecting 
this dwelling with the brethren of the Abbey of Tavistock. 

A pleasant two miles by turf and road, and we cross a 
bridgeless stream, and skirting the base of Pew Tor, reach 
Sampford Spiney, a hamlet of but few houses, the most 
noticeable an old farm near the church, whose pinnacled 
tower rises above a little grove of trees. The situation is 
pleasant — in a hollow sheltered from the blustering winds 
of the moorland, and watered by a tiny stream which 
keeps the verdure ever fresh. 

Pu or Pew Tor (its slopes, alas ! have attracted the 
stone merchant) has four noble groupings of rocks dis- 
posed in such a manner as to have possibly originated the 
name of the eminence, for there are many crannies which 
will remind us of the seats in a church, more especially 
those which erewhile existed in plenty, but are now fast 
disappearing, and were known to the irreverent as * horse- 
boxes.' 

When * Druidophobia,' as a writer has rather unkindly 
termed the feeling which converted so many rocks upon 
Dartmoor into religious memorials, was the order of the 
day, this tor received a good deal of attention, principally 
owing to the fact of its having some rock basins, and a 
curious crag projecting over a natural seat, which said 
seat was considered — nay, without hesitation, asserted — to 
have been used as a Druidical chair of judgment. That 
the tor was a British stronghold is a suggestion much 
more feasible, as a few men placed at the apertures 
between the great piles of rock might have held it against 
an army. The view from the summit is a wide one, and 
we again have a glimpse of Plymouth Sound. 

We look down into the Walkham Valley. Almost at 
the very base of the hill those strange triple masses of 
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granite, called Vixen Tor, rise from the sward. Of all 
the whimsical shapes assumed by this tor, perhaps none 
is more extraordinary than that which greets the gaze 
from the crest of Pew Tor. It reminded me strongly of 
a picture seen in some book of Scriptural scenes, repre- 
senting the return of the Prodigal. There was the aged 
father, figured by the larger pile, enveloped in a large 
cloak, taking to his breast the long-lost son, whose form 
could be clearly traced in the lesser mass. So many other 
shapes do these remarkable rocks assume when seen from 
different points, that it needs no very great stretch of 
imagination to see almost any object in the weathered 
piles. 

Those who are active, and, it may be added, bold 
enough to scale the funnel-like fissure, which is the only 
way to the summit, will be rewarded by the discovery of 
three rock basins. Vixen Tor has been regarded, by 
those who favoured the theory of a Druid occupation of 
Dartmoor, as being in its natural state so ready-made, if 
one may use the term, for their religious ceremonies, that 
the rock basins aforesaid were the only addenda necessary.* 
Those intimate with the difficulties of the ascent will be 
tempted to indulge in a surmise as to the possibility of 
any hut a young and athletic priest reaching the summit 
at all. The largest basin is 4 feet long, 3 feet 2 inches 
wide, and 8 inches deep; the two smaller, which 
communicate, measure 4 feet and i foot 6 inches in 
diameter, with a depth of 14 and 9 inches respectively.t 
Each communicates with the edge of the rock by a lip, 
whereby the overflow discharges itself on to the turf 
beneath. 

Following the line of the ridge towards the Moreton 
Road, we shall, after passing the rocks of Sampford 
and Rouge Tors, arrive at Feather Tor, the last of the 
line before reaching the highway. This tor, in itself 

* Mrs. Bray, vol. i., p. 6i. t ^^' 
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insignificant, is to be noted as the landmark directing to 
the Windypost or Windystone, a fine cross close to the 
tor, and between it and 13arn Hill. Mr. Crossing gives it 
a height of 7 feet, and a breadth across the arms of 2 feet 
3 inches. The edges are deeply bevelled. He regards it 
as of sixteenth-century erection, and thiaks that it may 
have replaced a cross of greater antiquity. This hypo- 
thesis he fortifies by reducing the name to a Celtic origin.* 
A path crossing the stream he thinks may possibly be the 
Abbot's Way, and states that the moor-men have remarked 
on the Windypost being in a line with the cross which 
we have already seen on Whitchurch Down. This hoary, 
moss-grown relic is known also as Beckamoor Cross, the 
name of the combe down which the stream finds its way 
to the Walkham. 

The road is now regained at no great distance eastward 
of the point where we reached it in our descent from 
Cocks Tor en route for Tavistock. We follow it for about 
a mile, passing under the spurs of the ridge, crowned by 
the tall rocks of the Staple Tors, until it presently winds 
down the descent to Merivale Bridge, under which the 
brawling Walkham rushes impetuous from the narrow 
valley separating Great Mis Tor from its fellows. 

But although we long to ascend the mighty hill whose 
granite diadem, so often wreathed in cloud, rises proudly 
on our left, there are relics of primaeval man on the brow 
of the slope up which the road now so painfully climbs 
that claim a prior attention. These are the famous 
stone avenues, menhir and circles which have raised so 
great a discussion among learned (and unlearned) anti- 
quaries — a discussion never ending, and productive of 
conclusions in every instance probably sufficiently wide 
of the mark. 

These interesting antiquities will be found close to, 

* ' Win ' is a synonym of gan, water, and ^^ is a diminutive, so that the name 
Windypost would mean the post by the little stream.' — Crossing, p. 3S. 
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and for the most part on, the south side of the road 
which passes through what appears to have been part of 
an aboriginal village. Close to these hut-dwellings are 
two avenues, running nearly due east and west, the one 
780 feet in length, the other 590. The stones are about 
2 feet apart, and of most irregular height, though seldom 
exceeding 3 feet. They vary much, too, in shape ; 
evidently no tool has been used upon them, so that some 
are thin and pointed, others thick and truncated. A 
circle, with a diameter of 11 feet 8 inches, and which 
appears to have contained a kistvaen, stands about the 
centre of the larger avenue. Proceeding down this avenue 
from the east end^ we shall, after traversing some 250 
feet, find at a distance of less than 100 feet to the south 
the remains of a cromlech. The cover-stone, of which 
the centre part has evidently been removed by some 
granite-robber, is 6 feet 7 inches by 5 feet i inch, and 
15 inches in thickness. Towards the west end, at a distance 
of 36 and 72 feet respectively, are the ruins of two cairns. 
We now steer for the tall menhir still further to the 
south. On the way we pass an almost perfect sacred 
circle consisting of ten low stones, the largest being about 
I foot 10 inches high by 2 feet wide. Its diameter is 54 
feet. From this the menhir is distant 105 feet. It 
is a remarkably fine specimen, and the tallest on the 
Moor, having a height of about 13 feet. Surrounding it 
is an imperfect circle of small round stones about 6 inches 
high. The hut-circles and supposed pound to the north 
of the avenues call for no especial mention. 

That these remains have suffered much within the last 
hundred years is abundantly manifest. Still, it is rather 
absurd for modern works to persist in giving the longer 
avenue a length of 1,143 feet. Even when Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson wrote it measured only 850. The circular kist 
of slabs shown round the inside of the southernmost of the 
two cairns on the plan by the writer last named, as given in 
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FergUsson, have all vanished ; so has his ' doubtful circle,* 
which could formerly be traced some 150 feet to the west of 
the existing one in the centre of the line of the northern 
avenue, while the cromlech has been so mutilated that 
its former dimensions have been reduced by 3 feet 10 
inches. The * sacred * circle, however, has one stone 
more than the number given by Sir Gardner. The lesser 
avenue is 210 feet shorter than the measurement 
generally accepted, though it still answers to that of the 
antiquary last mentioned. Turf-cutting in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the longer avenue is probably responsible 
for the demolition of the * doubtful circle,' while the 
tempting shape of the slabs in the cairn proved too 
much for the archaeological tendencies (if he had any) of 
the moor farmer. 

Various theories have been advanced respecting these 
rude parallelitha. Mr. R. J. King remarks that they have 
been considered as * relics of ancient British serpent- 
worship,' and regards them *as possibly of the same 
character as the remains at Stanton Drewe in Somerset- 
shire, and as those gigantic lines of erect stones which 
wind toward the sea for a distance of more than seven 
miles at Karnac in Brittany.' About these extraordinary 
avenues serpent and dragon legends still linger, as they 
do about the Dartmoor remains, the circles particularly, 
which date, says tradition, from a time when flying 
serpents haunted the tors. 

Mr. Fergusson, on the other hand, is of opinion that 
the avenues were erected in memory of some great battle, 
and represent the lines of the opposing forces,* or perhaps 
the ranks defending the village in the rear, in which case 

* Fei^sson, p. 55. With him agrees M. Galles, the French archaeologist 
who has done so much for Karnaci * Celles qui ferment un ordre long et droit 
.... ce sont les combats de guerriers. Voil^ les alignements de Carnac 
d'Erdeven/ etc. Both appear to derive their ideas from Olaus Magnus, Arch- 
bishop of Upsal, who flourished about the middle of the sixteenth century, and 
who wrote an account of pertain Swedish monuments greatly resembling the 
Dartmoor remains. 
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the grave of the chief would be the front circle, another 
place of sepulture would be marked by the menhir, and 
the cromlech and circles* would indicate the resting-place 
of others of the fallen. 

Nor is this the only spot in England where a similar 
arrangement of stones may be found. The * cursus ' at 
StonehengQ have to that great circle a position precisely 
similar to that occupied by the avenues at Merivale — 
though I do not say with a similar meaning, but merely 
record the fact ; the line of stones at ToUington is thought 
to represent the British forces covering the ford at 
Aylesford, and the two menhirs the opposing chieftans, 
Catigern and Horsa. The cromlech callqd Kit's Cotty 
House, the circles at Addington, and the tumulus at 
Horstead then become respectively the tomb of Catigern, 
the graves of chieftains of minor note, and the mound 
covering the remains of the Saxon leader, who, as is 
well known, fell in the fight. The Sarsen stones at 
Ashdown in Berkshire are also regarded by the author 
of * Rude Stone Monuments ' as serving to markj the 
line of the battle fought between Alfred and the Danes 
in 87i.t 

The mention of the word cursus has reminded me that 
others have written of the space between the avenues — 
by the way, it is about 105 feet — as a racecourse for 
British charioteers, or a processional path of the Druids. 
The cromlech is looked upon as a place of sacrifice, and 
its propinquity to the northern avenue thus accounted 
for. The most we can admit for either of these theories 
is their possibility ; it is hardly too much to suppose that 
the charioteer would have preferred for his horses a 

* 'Les pierres qui pr^senteDt un ordre circulaire sont les sepultures des 
families/ — Galles, * Deux M^moires sur le^ Monuments de I'Age de Pierre,* 

p. 13. 

T Fergusson, pp. iii, 119, 123. 'Sarsen' is the local name for a peculiar 
class of silicious sandstone, found as a deposit in the bottoms of the valleys 
between Salisbury and Swindon. 
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longer and more convenient track, while the whole Druid 
ritual is so involved in Cimmerian night, that the idea of 
a processional path has less of the probable than the 
picturesque. 

The collection of hut-circles across the road is known 
to the moor-folk as the Plague Market, or sometimes as 
the Potato Market, from a tradition that when the plague 
infested Tavistock in 1625, the country people deposited 
provisions for the stricken town on a certain stone there* 
These provisions were fetched daily, and money left in 
payment. 

Passing through the midst of these ruins, we shall find 
it no very difficult task to ascend Great Mis Tor, having 
on our right Little Mis, a small pile of curious rectangular 
blocks.* But the climb, if easy, is long ; for this side of 
the hill slopes upwards in a gradual sweep from the road, 
which itself has by this time attained no mean eleva- 
tion. Few tors possess so extensive a crest as does this, 
the monarch of the western quarter; and none, save Shell 
Top, afford a finer panorama. The river sweeps down the 
valley under the gray stone bridge, past the grotesque pile 
of Vixen Tor, and beneath the tall tower of Walkhampton 
Church, guiding the eye to the rich lands which lie be- 
tween us and the blue waters of the Channel. At our rear 
the Moor stretches away in endless ridges to the excre- 
scences of High Willhays and Yes Tor, on the northern 
horizon. 

Those who admire the wild confusion and varied forms 
of the granite blocks which bestrew so many of our 
moorland heights will find almost an embarras de richesses 
in the cascade (no other word will suffice) of clatters 
which cover the western side of this tor. They are of all 
shapes and sizes, and some of Titanic proportions, and 

* A writer in the Saturday Review calls this pile Wain Tor, and says that 
'it took its name from its similarity on the distant horizon to a waggon/ 
People who have known the moor for half a century or more, tell me that they 
never heard any other name than that above given. 
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the extraordinary manner in which they are piled, or 
rather thrown, one on the top of tiie other, points to a 
period of some mighty «pheaval. 

Of this gi?eat liiTl the most noteworthy detail is without 
doubt a rock basin, known as Mis Tor Pan, hollowed in a 
round clump of rock on the mass nearest Princetown, 
whose prison roofs may be seen not far distant. The basin 
is singularly perfect, and is provided with a channel or 
glitter communicating with the edge of the rock. The 
diameter is about a yard, and the depth eight inches. 
That this hollow has been regarded as of Druidic origin 
goes without saying ; it must be confessed that I myself 
was at one time disposed to assign to it an artificial origin 
Whether, however, it held the lustral waters of the Druid 
or has slowly grown into its present form owing to disin- 
tegration, it will always hold a foremost place among the 
rock basins of Dartmoor. To those who favour the former 
theory may be mentioned the assumption (more it cannot 
be called) that the hill itself owes its name to a Druid 
deity — Misor, Goddess of the Moon ; though the unbe- 
lieving assert that the etymology is with much greater 
likelihood traceable to the mist which so frequently con- 
ceals its rugged brow. It may be stated that a once 
popular legend attributes the formation of Mis Tor Pan 
to the devil, who uses it occasionally as b. frying-pan l^ 

* Bray, vol. L, 228. 
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At Mis Tor we again strike the forest bounds, which, 
leaving those of the north quarter a little to the east of 
Stannon Hill, near Tavy Cleave, have run in a line almost 
directly south over the cairn of Limesborough and Cocks 
Hill to our present standpoint. Mis Tor has, indeed, 
changed its name but little since 1240, where it appears 
in the Perambulation as Mystor. In the Survey of 1609 
the celebrated rock basin is alone mentioned. Hence we 
will follow as near as may be this imaginary line, which 
will conduct us almost to the point where, at Rundlestone 
(another boundary-mark of the forest), a road branches 
off from the highway to Princetown, the Moor metropolis. 
What the Rundlestone may have been I know not, nor 
could I ever ascertain ;* but the hamlet now bearing the 
name consists of a few scattered cottages which, as they 
approach Mis Tor, become somewhat poverty-stricken in 

* A tall stone stands by a gate in the wall near the turning to Princetown. 
It is inscribed with a raised R. This may be the Rundlestone, but ::o one in 
the neighbourhood could tell me what it signified. 
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appearance. The whitewashed walls are low and sturdy, 
as walls on Dartmoor must needs be ; the ragged thatch 
is often held in place by ropes of straw or hemp, and not 
unfrequently weighted with stone as well. Ideas of cleanli- 
ness do not prevail among these cottars, and the space 
round the door would, were it not for the strong Moor 
breeze, be redolent of ancient vegetable and soapsuds. 
But look at the children. Unkempt, unwashed, their hair 
bleached by the sun, they are as rosy, sturdy specimens 
of humanity as you will see between John O'Groat's and 
Land's End. Sumptuous fare is not theirs: bacon and 
cabbage, I fancy, form the staple of their rough-and-ready 
dinner, but Dartmoor air does the rest. Go where you 
will on these highlands, you will find the rising genera- 
tion the same — ^generally dirty, mostly hatless, but pallid 
never. 

Princetown, save Shap, the highest town in England — 
and, it may be added, the wettest in the county of Devon 
— lies along the northern slope of Hisworthy, or, in the 
language of Dartmoor, Hessary Tor. The town is not a 
century old, barely even octogenarian, and owes its origin 
to the prisons constructed in 1806 for French prisoners-of- 
war, who appear to have carried away with them strange 
ideas about their surroundings, anathematizing Dartmoor 
as a true Siberia, covered with snow seven months out of 
the twelve.* Notwithstanding these climatic drawbacks, 
their fate was less unkind than that of many an English- 
man rotting in Gallic cells : they had as much indulgence 
accorded them as was compatible with their lot ; and 
their parole admitted the officers, at any rate, to a free 
range over several miles of moorland, as well as to resi- 
dence at Tavistock, Okehampton, and other towns. In 
addition to this, many were freely invited to neighbouring 

* Murray, who thus quotes M. Catel : * For seven months in the year it is a 
vraie Sibhit^ covered with unmelting snow. When the snows go away the 
mists appear. Imagine the tyranny of perfide Albion in sending human beings 
to such a place 1* 
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houses, the hospitable West-Country families being glad 
to alleviate the captivity of the vanquished GauL The 
very inscription over the stern old gateway, * Parcere 
subjectis,' testifies to the consideration which these in- 
voluntary exiles received at the hands of * perfidious 
Albion.' 

The erection of this vast range of buildings is due to 
a Steward of the Duchy, Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, and was 
effected at a cost of over £100,000. Several additions 
have since been made, and gloomy as such a place cannot 
but be, it must be confessed that the pile presents a most 
imposing appearance. The prison, or rather prisons — the 
plural number is generally used when speaking of the 
establishment — have only been devoted to the incarcera- 
tion of convicts for the last thirty-nine years. From 
1816, when peace was proclaimed, to 1850, the buildings 
stood empty, save when spasmodic attempts at utilizing 
them (the most important being their occupation as a 
factory for the extraction of naphtha from peat) were from 
time to time made, with little or no success. In the 
latter year, therefore, they reverted to their original use, 
though it may well be doubted whether the villainous- 
looking convicts who are seen at work in the gardens, or, 
guarded by armed warders, excavating granite in the 
adjacent quarries, should be spoken of as on the same 
level with the French prisoners who killed time there as 
best they might when the century was young. 

As may be imagined, in a land so subject to sudden 
fog, many attempts at escape have been made, but only one 
has proved successful. Whether the convict who thus 
acquired his * ticket of leave * was actuated by such feelings 
of gratitude as the fugitive from Portland, who, a year 
after his escape, returned (by post) his garments to the 
Governor with his ' thanks, as he had no further use for 
them,' history does not say. 

I have not been within the prisons since the time when 
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* that unfortunate nobfeman ' — why a baronet, soi-disant 
or otherwise, should be so described one has yet to learn 
— was about to be confined there. In those days admit- 
tance, at any rate as far as we were concerned, was a 
matter of no difficulty ; but the dynamitards have changed 
all that^ and now an order from* the Home Department 
will alone open the grim portals of this granite peniten- 
tiary. 

It might have been expected that the excessive amount 
of moisture with which Princetown is favoured (it has a 
rainfall of 74*35 inches, with 235 wet days per annum) 
would have meant a considerable amount of suffering to 
those afflicted with complaints of a bronchial nature. But 
this is not the case. In spite of frequent fogs the climate 
is so healthy that a prisoner subject to rheumatism informs 
us that he suffered less at Princetown than elsewhere, and 
the bracing air holds pulmonary complaints at arm's 
length. As a matter of fact, the health of both townsfolk 
and prisoners is excellent, and this elevated town, 1,400 
feet above sea-level, is becoming year by year more famous 
as a sanatorium for those who desire a change from the 
enervating atmosphere of Southern Devon. 

The railway has of recent years penetrated to this 
moorland capital, and winds among the tors to its 
terminus behind that snug hostelry, the Duchy Hotel, 
through a wild and picturesque tract of moorland, in more 
than one place almost doubling back upon itself. It 
occupies part of the horse tramway constructed in 1823 for 
the conveyance of granite between King Tor and the 
Laira Estuary, near Plymouth, and which owed its incep- 
tion to the same enterprising soul as did the prisons, 
which it was intended to serve. In those days such 
an undertaking was no light matter, and Carrington's 
eulogy of Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt cannot be called excessive, 
when, after referring to this great engineering work, he 
says : 
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'The dvic wieatli, 
T3rrwliitt9 is thine, distinguished mid the hand 
Of British patriots glowing with the love 
Of country and of man .... 
.... Lo, along the iron way • 
The rocks gigantic slide ! The peasant views, 
Amazed, the masses of the wild moor move 
Swift to the destined port. The busy pier 
Groans 'neath the granite spoils ; — the future pile 
Is there — the portal vast — the column tall — 
The tower — the temple — and the mighty arch 
That yet shall span the torrent' 

It must be confessed, however, that the poet's exultation 
at the near approach, as he deemed it, of that cultivation 
which should 

' Bid the cheerful grass 
Wave in the upland gale, and harvests bless 
The renovated waste,' 

is not shared by one who too much admires the solemn 
grandeur and desolation of Dartmoor to wish for the day 
when 

* The wilderness, 
No longer rock-strew'd, blossoms as the rose.' 

* No longer rock-strew'd.* Alas ! the day does not seem 
within altogether immeasurable distance, when certain 
parts of the bold spurs of Dartmoor will be, if not 
denuded, to a great extent defaced by the removal of 
surface granite. Let me, therefore, in this place enter an 
emphatic protest against the destruction which certain 
greedy contractors are not ashamed to perpetrate upon 
the picturesque blocks of some of the tors. With the 
certainty of obtaining stone of good quality by cutting to 
the depth of a very few inches beneath the turf, it is 
indefensible that the unique features of one of the most 
interesting districts in the country should be destroyed 
or even mutilated to gratify the whim of the quarryman. 
It is hardly probable, indeed, that the crests of these 
western mountains can suffer materially at the hand of 
the destroyer, but that the lichen-grown blocks which 
adorn their slopes can be — and indeed even now are — split 
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up by crowbar and dynamite is a deplorable fact. No one 
grudges the farmer his gate-post, but against the needless 
destruction of the venerable rocks that have made the 
beauty of the moorland since time began it is surely the 
duty of every lover of nature to record his protest. 

With the exception of the prisons, no building in Prince- 
town will excite particular interest, unless it be the chapel, 
built by the prisoners-of-war, who, it is pleasant to add, 
received remuneration for their labour. Such an edifice 
was quickly found necessary, as the parish church of 
Lydford is thirteen miles distant. The tower, a plain 
structure, surmounted by pinnacles, is a conspicuous 
object at a great distance across the Moor. 

Passing up ' the long unlovely street/ we climb the 
slope of Hessary. In a field bordering the flank of this 
hill I once witnessed a curious sight. It was a summer 
morning, and the appearance of a large number of men 
making hay, with but one warder in charge, struck me as 
peculiar, so much so, indeed, that I drew near to ascertain 
why he was permitted to be solus in so dangerous a posi- 
tion. The mystery was soon explained. The convicts 
were making hay with their hands ! — ^tossing it into the air 
with apparent enjoyment of the exercise, and with an 
amount of vigour which in these gentry was surprising ; for 
as a rule your labourer perforce is the most dilatory of 
men. As they worked up the enclosure the warder 
stepped backwards, never for a moment taking his eyes 
or his rifle from the criminal band ; perhaps his life would 
not have been worth many seconds' purchase had he 
ventured to do so. 

Hessary is a large but tame hill. The tor consists of 
a flat mass of granite, the upper layer projecting several 
feet over the lower. Perhaps this natural rostrum may be 
a reason for assigning the name of the eminence to a 
Druid deity — Hesus, the God of Battles. I can tell the 
reader little about this rather misty individual, except that 

10 
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he is mentioned by Lactantius as the chief British divinity. 
Whether the fires of a Druid sacrifice ever flamed to 
heaven from this tor is a matter for surmise, but a more 
modern pyre has certainly Ut up the dusky moorlands 
around — a pyre, perhaps, rather profane than sacred, built 
by the inhabitants of Princetown to celebrate the marriage 
of the Lord Warden of the Stannaries and Duke of Corn- 
wall twenty-five years ago. 

South-west of Hessary is a fine group of tors, the 
most conspicuous being Sharper, Lether and Sheepstor. 
The second is one of the most precipitous on the Moor, 
as its name — derived from the Celtic lleddr, steep — 
sufficiently implies. In the opposite direction the eye 
wanders over the not very interesting surroundings of 
Princetown, to where Crockern, Longaford, and their 
brother tors rise above the haunted Wistman's Wood, at 
present hidden beneath the breezy slopes of Bair Down. 
The eastern horizon is bounded by the lofty ridge of 
Hameldon, the peak of Rippon Tor, the boss of Buckland 
Beacon, and Auswell Rock above Ashburton. On the 
opposite side we look down upon the sinuous course of the 
Princetown Railway, winding round rocky King Tor, 
between which hill and the slopes of Great Mis Tor lie the 
avenues and other remains already described. 

But this wonderful piece of railway, for such indeed it 
is, is worthy of a special visit ; and we should take train 
from Yelverton, where it leaves the Great Western system, 
and be drawn by the panting engine up to its terminus, 
1,400 feet above sea-level, in order to appreciate its 
extraordinary S curves and the beautiful scenery which 
it momentarily opens out. Alternate glimpses are caught 
of the Vale of Meavy, with the rugged steeps of Sheeps- 
tor and Lether Tor towering over the combes, and of the 
Valley of the Walkham, beyond which a wide expanse of 
fertile country stretches away to the Cornish hills. 
Presently we are up on the Moor, twisting among the tors 
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like a snake, rushing, first, headlong at Leedon Tor, only to 
swerve suddenly away in a totally opposite direction beneath 
Crip Tor. At King Tor the loop is so long, and so narrow 
the piece of moorland which it encircles, that a man may 
walk across the neck by the granite quarries and arrive at 
the northern side of the tor before the train. And now we 
glide high above Merivale, with Staple and Mis Tors dark 
against the sky — if it be evening — or hazy blue in the 
morning light. That massive pile which seems so far 
beneath is Vixen Tor, and nearer, on the plateau right 
under us, that object like a tall human figure is the 
menhir south of the avenues we examined just now. 
And so among granite boulders and past green patches of 
bog set in purple heather climbs the train, until, with no 
warning, the flank of Hessary is turned, and we glide into 
Princetown Station. But six miles as the crow flies, 
nearly eleven miles have been traversed since we left 
Yelverton. 

Before desertmg stony-hearted Princetown, where one 
ever feels in prison, we may remark that it is not without 
its antiquities. Arrow-head Field marks the spot where 
some very perfect flint arrow-heads have been discovered 
<they are now in the Museum of the Plymouth Institution), 
while a Byzantine copper coin of Tiberius Constantinus, 
which, from the inscription, has been reckoned to date 
from A.D. 581, and the only specimen, it is thought, found 
in Great Britain, was unearthed during the construction 
of a drain.* So much for the town itself. In the im- 
mediate neighbourhood is another archaeological item, to 
which our steps must now be directed. Following the 
road past the prisons, we descend to the Blackabrook, a 
tributary of the West Dart, and trace its course up to a 
clam below the eastern slope of Mis Tor. A little above 

• For a full description of this coin, vide Mr. R. N. Worth's contribution to 
the Report of the Committee on Scientific Memoranda, in voL xvii., Trans. 
Dev. Assoc 

10 — 2 
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it we shall come upon the object of our search. It lies in 
a marshy piece of ground near the stream^ and consists 
of a shallow well with a depth of about three feet, over 
which is a quaint square-headed structure of granite. It 
is known as Fice's or Fitz's Well, in memory of its 
builder, John Fitz, the famous lawyer and astrologer of 
Tavistock John Fitz and his lady were one day riding 
over the Moor, when they missed their way, owing, says 
the popular story, to the machinations of the pixies* 
Darkness fell, and the horses of the pixy-led travellers 
stumbled on and on in the gathering gloom, becoming 
every moment more exhausted. It would appear that the 
simple means for breaking the spell — turning a garment, 
or part of it, inside out — was unknown to the man of law, 
otherwise we may take it that he would have reversed the 
sleeve of his doublet. Be that as it may, the pair in vain 
sought the right track, and even the astrologer's know- 
ledge of the heavens was of no Assistance. Perchance 
the sky was obscured by clouds, or the pixies affected his 
vision. Suddenly the despairing wanderers lit upon a 
spring, and hastened to refresh themselves at its cooling 
waters. What was their astonishment and delight to 
find that their eyes were opened, and that they could 
find their path without difficulty. The grateful lawyer 
caused a memorial to be placed over this wondrous pool, 
and on its front may still be read his initials and the date ; 
*I. F., 1568.' 

From Fitz's Well we shall return to Rundlestone, and 
passing at the back of Hessary and over the side of King 
Tor, cross the Plymouth Road and make for Black Tor, 
whose rocks will be seen rising above the edge of the 
plateau. As we descend its slope into the valley beneath 
we shall notice an evidently artificial stream coming- 
foaming down the hill on the opposite side. This is 
the Devonport leat. Keeping well to the left of this 
white line, we make for the point where the Meavy and 
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another stream join, and passing the ruins of a mining 
habitation, look across the nearest stream to Harter Tor.* 
On its southern base, close to the water, and exactly 
opposite Black Tor, will be noticed a fine stone avenue 
leading up the slope, and at about half its distance, and 
some forty feet to the south, another, or rather its 
remains, for only one line of stones now stands. The 
upper end of each terminates in a cairn, that belonging 
to the larger avenue enclosed by a circle. As in the case 
of the Merivale remains, these avenues run nearly east 
and west. The larger has a length of 396 feet, but the 
single line of the other does not exceed eighty. The 
stones are larger than at Merivale, and the space between 
the lines generally wider, averaging quite four feet* A 
deep trench, a mark of the mining operations which 
everywhere honeycomb the foot of the hill, cuts the 
avenues diagonally. A short distance up the slope to the 
east are several cairns — all rifled; to the south-west of 
the larger avenue a fine cairn, with a diameter of twenty 
five feet, has shared the same fate. A pound enclosing 
nine hut-circles is across the stream, though at some 
little distance from the avenues. Murray gives its cir- 
cumference as 360 yards. A smaller pound lies to the 
westward, with traces of other circles, but so indistinct 
as to be scarcely perceptible. 

Notwithstanding the nearness of the road, this valley 
is as wild and solitary as many a spot far from all traces 
of civilization. Indeed, with the exception of Stanlake 
Farm, down the valley, and the tower of Princetown 
Chapel, overlooking the moors at the upper end, no 
building is within view. The headwaters of the torrent 
wind down the hollow, eddying round the gray stones 
with gentle murmurings, while in the southern distance 

* Properly Har Tor. The moormen often repeat the word tor twice, thus, 
Harter Tor. Renter Tor for Hen Tor, Laughter Tor for Laugh (or Lough) 
Tor. 
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the fine form of Lether Tor, like a sentinel, guards the 
pass, faced by the great hill of Sheepstor, changing its 
hue every moment as the shadows cast by the clouds 
drift across its slopes. All along this part of the Moor 
the views are of extreme beauty, verging, indeed, upon 
grandeur. If we follow the stream downwards to the 
rugged bridge, formed of massive granite slabs, we shall 
be rewarded by a striking view of the rock-covered peak 
of the tor first named, which contrasts finely with the 
verdant combe thrusting itself into the grim moorland. 
There are those who maintain that the most mountainous 
outline upon Dartmoor is that possessed by Great Mis 
Tor. But these cannot know Lether Tor. Although in 
altitude considerably less than the immense hill above 
the Walkham, this precipitous hill is in contour far more 
a true mountain. 

A climb up the hill, down which the leat tumbles 
noisily, and where whortleberry-plants almost conceal 
the ' clatters,' and we are well on our way for Dartmoor's 
only lake — Classenwell Pool.* At no great distance to the 
south of the leat we come suddenly upon it. It lies in 
a deep hollow, with abrupt banks, particularly on the 
northern side, where they must be fifty feet high. The 
site occupied by this tarn is apparently that of some 
ancient mining work. It was long supposed to be 
fathomless, and the bell-ropes of Walkhampton Church 
knotted together failed, it is said, to find a bottom. Had 
it not been for the unusually dry summer of 1844, when 
the water was pumped into the leat, the wild stories of 
its great depth might still have obtained credence. Since 
then its actual depth has been ascertained, and in no spot 
exceeds fifteen feet. 

According to a note to Carrington the pool rises and 
falls without any apparent reason. As an instance, we 

• Called also Clacywell and Crazywell. The latter is the less euphonious 
moorman's name, and probably has reference to the legend of its great depth. 
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are told that on the 22nd April, 1824, at 3 p.m., it exceeded 
the level of the morning by two and a half feet, and was 
twelve feet higher than that in the corresponding month 
of the preceding year* The circumference is given at 
305 yards. 

This sheet of water is situate on a heathery expanse 
forming part of the commons of Walkhampton (or, as 
the inhabitants of that airy village would term it, 
Wackington), which are over 10,000 acres in extent, 
stretching right away to Mis Tor Pan. They have 
formed the subject of a dispute between Sir Massey 
Lopes and the Duchy of Cornwall, in which the lord 
of the manor — ^to the great delight of the commoners 
— came off triumphant, the Duchy abandoning their 
claim. 

We now follow the leat for about two miles, havingon 
our right fine views of Sheepstor and Down Tor. When 
the point where it is crossed by the rough road to the 
deserted Whiteworks is reached, we ascend the hill to 
some tumuli, and shall thence discern an object which has 
been one of the lions of the Moor for centuries — a large 
and massive cross. 

Nun's or, as it is called in ancient documents, Sy ward's 
Cross is interesting as being the only monument of its 
kind upon Dartmoor, except Bennett's Cross, having an 
inscription. The words engraved upon it have been the 
subject of much surmise, particularly those upon the 
western face. But on the eastern side the word 'ward,' the 
remains doubtless of ' Syward,' may easily be deciphered. 
Who Syward was is now lost in the haze of antiquity, 
but we cannot, I think, with certainty indulge in the idea 
that he was that Earl of Northumberland who lived in 
the Confessor's reign, and was lord of the manor of 
Tavei, now Marytavy. Though his connection with the 
county was evidently well-established, his name appearing 
as a witness on the charter founding Exeter Cathedral, 
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dated 1050, and still extant,* we have no evidence that 
the boundaries of his manor extended thus far, nor is 
there anything to show that he was connected with the 
abbey to which the inscription on the opposite side 
appears to relate. Indeed, his half-obliterated name 
seems of more recent date than that of the mystic words 
which have caused so lively a discussion. 

The first document in which this cross is mentioned is, 
so far as I have ascertained, the Perambulation of 1240 
(23 Henry III.), where it is simply referred to as ' Crucem 
S}rwardi,' and no allusion is made to the inscriptions. 
The author just cited (who reads the words as * Ward' 
and * Booford ') states that * at the end of one of the 
documents describing the Perambulation' appears the 
following note : * Hit is to be noatid that on the one syde 
of the crosse abouesaid their is graven in the stone Crux 
Siwardi, and on the oth. side is graven Roolandi.' 
According to Mr. Crossing, this * document ' is the Peram- 
bulation itself copied on the back of an ancient map of 
the Moor, on which the cross is marked, and which is 
thought to be contemporaneous with, or even earlier 
than, its endorsement.t At that time, as now, it was a 
boundary-mark of the forest. 

In a deed of Amicia, Countess of Devon, founding 
Buckland Abbey, dated 1280, the cross is again referred to, 
as also in the charter of her daughter, Isabella de Fortibus, 
granted to the same house eleven years later. In this 
latter document we again find * Crucem Sywardi,' and 
the position is described as * Versus Austrum per metas 
regardorum de Dertemore.' % In days far more recent, 
the words have been read ' Bond Bond ' by Mr. Shillibeer, 
who considers the characters Saxon, and is supported in 

* Mr. Spence Bate's * Inscribed Stones and Ancient Crosses of Devon,' 
Rep. Plym. Inst., vol. v. 

t Mr. Crossing doubts the antiquity of this map, and would assign it a date 
about two hundred years later. Vide Crossing, p. 32. 

X Carrington (note 24). 
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his theory that the cross was the bonde or bound between 
the royal forest and the lands of the monks of Buckland 
by no less an authority than Mr. R. J* King, who, how- 
ever, interprets the words ' bod bonde.' 

But an entirely new reading has lately been given by 
the author of *The Ancient Crosses of Dartmoor,' and 
one with which, having carefully examined the lettering, 
I am disposed to agree. The words are interpreted as 
BOC lond; and as the cross doubtless marked the 
boundary between the abbey, whose name was anciently 
thus written, and the Crown lands, the argument in favour 
of such an interpretation being the right one acquires 
considerable strength. 

The cross has no history. As the Abbot's Way passed 
close by, it may have been placed there by the monks of 
Tavistock or Buckfast, both of these abbeys having a 
foundation earlier than that of Buckland. Indeed, both 
were, it will be remembered, in existence in the reign of 
the Confessor; and it is possible that the monks, who 
were in all probability high in favour with Syward, whose 
lands adjoined their own, may have induced him to place 
the cross at this spot, and that the good earl's name was, 
at a later date, sculptured thereon, perhaps by someone 
who thought that the inscription on the western face 
would confer the honour of its erection upon Buckland 
Abbey, and who was not, like ourselves, aware that the 
cross must have been in existence before its foundation. 

Whether Mr. Crossing's derivation of * Nuns ' be correct 
I cannot say. He traces it to the Cornu-Celtic nansy a 
valley. It is true that it stands in a shallow trough, but 
it hardly seems to me that the situation is suiGficiently low 
to justify such a suggestion. The height he gives as seven 
feet four inches, and breadth across the arms two feet eight 
inches. Towards the socket the shaft tapers. The stone 
was overthrown in 1846 — by whom is not known — and its 
present security is due to Sir Ralph Lopes, who, two 
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years after its downfall, had it re-erected, and the 
fracture in the middle repaired. It is the largest ancient 
cross on the Moor, and, with the exception of Merchant's 
Cross, near Meavy, the tallest. 

Ascending the northern slope, we look around. Not a 
cheerful view, certainly. A little moorland farm, whence 
a dog issues barking furiously at the presence of a strange 
human form, is the only human habitation in sight. On 
the side of the hill, commanding the valley beneath, rise 
the low piles of Fox Tor, overlooking the famous, or 
rather infamous, * Mire/ Beyond is the dark ridge of 
Cater's Beam, where Childe the hunter is said to have 
met with his untimely end. But we have now reached 
for the present our southernmost limit, and turn our faces 
again towards Princetown, following a track (and a very 
boggy one it is in wet weather) which runs parallel with 
a low bank, the boundary of the west quarter. 

The square rocks of South Hisworthy Tor, or Lookout 
Tor, as it is generally called, are soon reached, and climbing 
the wall we are again within the forest, and shall find the 
path pleasanterthan the ill-marked track from Nun's Cross 
Below, on the right, is Tor Royal House, built by Sir 
Thomas Tyrwhitt early in the century, and the residence 
of the present Steward to the Duchy. Some flourishing 
plantations, and other evidences of cultivation, show that 
this is one of the spots where the Moor is susceptible of 
civilizing influences. 

We do not linger at Princetown, but pass down the hill 
towards Two Bridges. With the exception of a picturesque 
old ' clapper ' bridge with two openings, just below the more 
modem structure spanning the Blackabrook, known as 
the Ockerry Bridge, there is little to attract attention. 
The Moor is here monotonous in the extreme, few tors 
are within view, and what little beauty there may have 
been the prison enclosures take away. For nearly two 
miles, long, bare fields and prim-looking granite walls. 
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enclosing parties of vicious-looking convicts guarded by 
pickets of blue-coated warders, exercise an influence de- 
pressing rather than exhilarating to the spirits. 

It is with a feeling approaching relief that we reach 
the entrance to Bair Down Farm, and descend to explore 
the wooded glen of the Cowsic, This little river, which 
has a length of but five miles, comes rushing down a 
beautiful valley beneath the homestead to join the larger 
Dart. The trees, which here flourish exceedingly, con- 
trast finely with rugged boulders, of extraordinary size 
even for Dartmoor. Some of them are inscribed with 
characters which have probably deluded many a tourist, 
who has departed proud of having discovered some 
mystic symbol of primeval times. They are the * bardic ' 
letters carved by the late Rev. E. A. Bray, and were 
intended to be distichs and triads to the Druids, in 
whom he was an intense believer — to Merlin, Boadicea, 
Caractacus, and other famous Britons, as well as to more 
modern poets. It is feared that not even the wand 
which he suggests as a key would enable the degenerate 
translator of the later half of this century to decipher 
the legends, more especially as the elements have rendered 
them so indistinct that not even the Arch-Druid himself 
would be much the wiser for their perusal. 

Above the lofty arch which carries the road to the 
farm we enter a meadow, and shall here find another 
primitive bridge of the * clapper ' kind, consisting of piers 
formed of rough boulders supporting a roadway of slabs. 
Although it has a length of but thirty-eight feet there 
are no less than five openings. The width is about four 
feet, and the space between it and the stream does not 
exceed a yard. Backed by sombre woods of fir and 
birch, which darken the swift current, this ancient relic of 
prehistoric times forms a fine subject for the artist. 

Bair Down Farm was erected by the father of the late 
Rev. E. A. Bray, one of the * heroic few ' who, * when George 
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the Third was king,' attempted, and certainly, in the 
present case, with success, to cultivate the Moor — ^a 
success in great measure, if not wholly, attributable to the 
sheltered position of the homestead. Ascending through 
the farmyard, we emerge on a marshy slope which con- 
ducts us to the breezy height of Bair Down, a long green 
tableland, forming the watershed of the Dart and Cowsic. 
Masses of rock upstart from the turf at intervals, the 
most conspicuous being known as Bair Down, Lidford 
and Devil Tors. Beyond the latter is an ancient monu- 
ment consisting of a rough granite pillar, with a height of 
eleven feet and a girth of eight. This is the fine menhir 
known as Bair Down Man.* Few, if any, accompanying 
remains will now be found. I am not aware whether the 
ruined kistvaen, surrounded by a rough pavement, which 
Mr. Bray visited in 1832, still exists; at any rate, I 
did not see it; but Bair Down, considering its name, 
appears singularly destitute of aboriginal or other relics. 

For Beird-dun, or the Hill of Bards, was, according to 
Mrs. Bray, the original name of this hill. The rock 
pillar was the memorial of some Arch-Druid, and the 
name of the wood across the Dart Valley beneath is 
adduced as evidence of the occupation of this part of the 
Moor by that extraordinary hierarchy. Where all, or 
nearly all, is pure conjecture, surely if speech be silver, 
silence is gold, and an opinion one way or the other 
cannot have any great weight. We therefore offer none 
at all, and leave those who take an interest in such 
matters to consider whether the adjective bare may not 
lay claim to some consideration in determining the 
nomenclature of this wind-swept hill. 

But we have had a hard day's work, and the sun is 
down behind * the utmost purple rim ' of moorland. The 

• Celtic inaeity a stone. The late Rev. S. Rowe, inquiring the whereabouts 
ol this ' Man,' was led by the rustic to ihtfarm and presented to the tenant, 
with the words, ' This be Bair Dovtm man, sir T 
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valley beneath grows gloomy, and Dart^s *cry,' as the 
moor-men call the river's voice, rises distinct upon the 
chill air. Let us therefore make the best of our way to 
Two Bridges, and seek at the Saracen's Head that re- 
freshment and rest which the weary body demands ere 
attempting the deserted piles of Crockern Tor or the 
gnarled wood of Wistman. 



PART IV,— THE EAST QUARTER. 



CHAPTER IX. 

CROCKERN TOR, WISTMAN'S WOOD, DUNNABRIDGE, POST- 
BRIDGE, MORETON HAMPSTEAD. 

Two Bridges — Crockern Tor — The Stannary Parliament — Wistman's Wood — 
Longaford Tor — Row Tor— Great Central Trackway — Dunnabridge 
Pound — ^Judge's Chair — Council Table — Bellaford Tor and Bridge — Tom 
White and the Pixies — Lakehead Circle — Archerton and its Antiquities 
— Postbridge — Remains under Hartland Tor — The 'Cyclopean' Bridge 
— ^Jonas Coaker — New House — John Roberts — A Traveller's Story — 
Bennett's Cross — King's Oven — Tracklines and Huts— Bector Cross — 
Moreton Hampstead — The Old Almshouses — The Punchbowl Tree — 
Mardon Down. 

A BRIDGE, an inn, and one or two cottages by the West 
Dart. Such is the hamlet of Two Bridges. Not in itself 
an interesting spot, it is, nevertheless, a favourite resting- 
place both for the angler and the archaeologist. For the 
former it is the centre of a good fishing neighbourhood, 
while for the latter it presents equal attractions in anti- 
quarian objects worthy of more than passing examination. 
We shall first direct our steps to Crockern Tor, a low 
hill behind the inn, and the first of the line which crowns 
the ridge on the eastern side of the valley. Crockern is 
one of Risdon's * wonders.' From 1305 up to 1749, when 
the last assembly was held there, the summit of this tor 
formed the open-air council of the Stannary Parliament for 
Devonshire, where the twenty-four Stannators from each 
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of the Stannary towns of Tavistock, Plympton, Ashbur- 
ton and Chagford, presided over by the Lord Warden, 
met to regulate the affairs of the mining population. 
Polwhele considers this spot to have been the seat of 
judicature for the somewhat hypothetical cantred of 
Tamare, and has scarce a doubt but that the Stannary 
Parliaments held there were a continuation of the ancient 
British courts before the Roman occupation. Whether 
the author of the * History of Devon' is or is not 
justified in his assumption it is impossible to say, but that 
some very strong traditional cause existed for holding an 
assembly on such an exposed spot we cannot well doubt. 
Nor were these hypaethral courts unknown in other 
lands. In Iceland a court of justice was held on the 
' Lagbierget,' or * Mount of the Law;' while the * Althing,' 
or general council, also assembled in the facp of Heaven.* 

As we have already shown, prior to the teign of 
Edward I. the Stannary courts for both Devon and Corn- 
wall were held upon Hingston Down, in the latter 
county ; but in the thirty-third year of this monarch he 
confirmed the charter which Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, 
son of Richard, King of the Romans, had granted to the 
miners of the two western counties ; and thenceforth the 
tinners of Devon met upon Crockern Tor, adjourning, in 
later years, after the jury had been sworn, to one of the 
adjacent Stannary towns, where they doubtless found a 
Parliament-chamber far more to their taste than the in- 
hospitable rocks of Dartmoor. Apparently they did not 
appreciate Westcote's quaint eulogy, nor share in the fears 
as to the possible fate incident to all chambered councils.-f- 

But few remains of this moorland forum can be now 
traced. In Carrington's day the judge's chair was still 
there, together with part of the bench for the jurors. The 

* R. J. King, p. 66. 

+ * Neither yielding to nor shrinking from any blasts, storms and tempests^ 
as not fearing their fury, nor hellish malice of undermining gunpowder/ Evi- 
dently the Gunpowder Plot was fresh in Westcote's mind. y 
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former has now found its way to Dunnabridge Pound, on 
the road from Tavistock to Ashburton. The jurors' bench 
(if it were not, indeed, a block of granite, which is probable 
enough) has disappeared — none can say where — and 
nothing now remains but the steps, evidently artificial, 
whereby the rock may be ascended, and which, perhaps, 
formed seats for some members of the court. A granite 
council-table that is said to have at one time existed has 
also disappeared — some think to Prince's Hall, though 
Mr. Bray acquitted the late Judge Buller of this spoliation, 
and was confident that he saw it in a large slab placed 
over a trough in a farmyard at Dunnabridge. Of both 
chair and table I shall have more to say when we reach 
their present destination. 

The Lord Vv^arden of the Stannaries — ^the judge or 
president at this Parliament — was a person of no small 
importance, and had very full powers. In fact, as the 
case of Strode shows, this strange court appears to have 
stopped short of little but the actual death penalty — if, 
indeed, at that — in carrying out what it deemed its rights 
and privileges. Some of the presidents came to the Par- 
liament with a long retinue of knights and gentlemen, 
and the scene from the rocky brow of Crockern must have 
been very impressive as the procession wound up the 
slopes, the weapons of the men-at-arms gleaming in the 
sunlight, while the hardy miners scattered among the 
rocks awaited the approach of the Lord Warden, and 
discussed the * presentments ' to be brought before the 
court, or the iniquities of the Stannary Prison at Lydford. 
But all this has long passed away, and * Parliament Rock * 
is now as desolate as its neighbours. 

Behind rise the Littaford, Longaford and White or 
Whiten Tors, and along the slopes of the two first named 
may be descried Risdon's third * wonder ' — * the lonely 
wood of Wistman.' 

Those who fear a rough scramble should eschew Wist- 
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man's Wood. From whichever side approached, rough 
boulders and soil more or less soft are almost inevitable. But 
having once reached it, the explorer will see a spectacle not 
easily forgotten, especially if the time be evening, or 
the sullen clouds lowering upon the waste, when the 
intense silence is only broken by the murmur of water in 
the valley beneath, where Dart ' fleeteth through the moors 
with a long solitarie course.' As he stands there in the 
gray light, with no trace of life visible, he may be pardoned 
if a feeling of something very Kke awe take possession of 
the sou], for he will almost expect to see the wraith of some 
Druid priest gliding along the steep hillside. Out of the 
midst of enormous blocks of granite springs a miniature 
forest of stunted oaks, their distorted trunks covered with 
moss, and assuming shapes grotesque, and even threaten- 
ing. The average height of these trees cannot exceed 
nine feet, and it is a marvel whence they derive sufficient 
nourishment for their roots. How old they may be no 
man can tell ; but it is said that between 700 and 800 
concentric rings have been found in a section of one of the 
trunks.* There they stand year after year, putting forth 
leaves in spring-time as do their kindred in spots more 
favoured ; with tbis difference, however, that they are all 
old — no young sapling (save an occasional intrusive 
mountain-ash) springing in their midst varies the hoary 
appearance ojf this weird grove.+ Its very name shows 
the repute in which it is held by the moor-folk, the word 
* whist ' or * whisht ' being the common Devonshire term 
for anything uncanny, and few will be found bold enough 

* Murray, p. 214. This statement, however, is questioned by Mr. John 
Divett, as in a section lo inches by 7 inches he could only discover 120 rings not 
concentric. Vide a paper entitled, ' River of Dart/ by Rev. T. Hawker, printed 
in Trans. Dev. Assoc, vol. xii. 

t A correspondent, Mr. Alfred Ford, writes me that it has often been 
doubted whether the acorns develop sufficiently to enable them to grow. 
However, after eight years' trials, he has at last succeeded in raising six seed- 
lings from those of the harvest of 1887. One of these he was good enough to 
present to me, but after languishing for three months it succumbed. 

II 
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to approach it after nightfall. It should be mentioned, 
however, that some ascribe the name to Wusc, a 
cognomen of Odin, while others, favouring the theory that 
it was once a sacred grove, consider that the Wisemen or 
Druids, who once performed their awful rites in its 
recesses or upon the opposite height of Bair Down, are 
responsible for its appellation. * It is impossible,' says 
Mrs. Bray, ' to do other than think of those *' groves in 
stony places," so often mentioned in Scripture as being 
dedicated to Baal and Ashtaroth.' Whether its weird 
appearance (more weird than ever since the fire which in 
1886 desolated its upper portion) and stunted growth are 
due to the curse which has fallen upon it in common with 
other idolatrous spots for the unholy rites practised therein 
is a question which may well be left to the determination 
of the individual who explores its recesses ; but there is 
no doubt that the serpents do hiss there, for it is an 
abiding-place for adders, to whose writhing forms the 
twisted trees bear no far-fetched resemblance. We 
cannot but conclude with endorsing the words of one 
well calculated to express an opinion on matters relating 
to Dartmoor : * There is nothing like them anywhere else, 
and centuries have wrought no change.* 

The rude rock ba^in on the Littaford Tors is the only 
object which would warrant our clambering the rock- 
strewn slope, were it not for conical Longaford, their near 
neighbour, which commands a fine view, and is geologically 
noticeable on account of its shape and the fact that it 
possesses a grassy summit, so rare among Dartmoor 
heights. Hence we shall view the greater part of the 
central moorland, the dreary ridges northwards contrast- 
ing forcibly with the green newtakes and open downs 
across the highway where Bellaford (or Believer, as it is 
always called upon the Moor) rises conspicuous above the 
eastern arm of the Dart. 

White or Whiten Tor succeeds Longaford, and in itself 
presents nothing very attractive ; but the discovery in a 
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tumulus of some silver coins and human hair, it seems in 
the early part of the present century,* invest it with some 
degree of interest. It is much to be regretted that here, 
as in other instances, no record has been kept of the date 
or nature of this money. 

The head of the valley is closed by a high hill crowned 
by an enormous block of granite, in form like some strange 
misshapen monster, who appears to be guarding the glen 
and its mysteries. I can well remember the impression 
made upon me by this uncanny object when visiting 
Wistman's Wood one spring evening. The light, waver- 
ing and uncertain as the slow-falling rain came and went, 
gave to Row Tor, as the mass is called, a strangely 
threatening aspect, and as, in the gathering gloom, the 
creature was projected less and less clearly against the 
sky, the wild Moor seemed a fit haunt for the Wish 
Huntsman and his hounds, nor could one wonder that the 
savage Celt should bow down and worship these grim- 
looking monsters of the rock. 

Between Longaford and Lower White Tor may be 
traced some portion of the great central trackway, which 
extended, it is thought, right across the forest from 
Hameldon to Great Mis Tor. As we have noticed this 
interesting road elsewhere, we need not further enlarge 
upon it, except to state that, in the opinion of Mr. R. N. 
Worth, it is not a British, but a Roman road. He regards 
it as the line of the Fosseway, and considers that it ran 
from Exeter to Tavistock. * It connects,' he says, * more 
or less directly a great chain of hill fortresses; it has 
precisely the characteristics of adapted Roman roads 
which I have traced over the Northumbrian moors. It 
crosses the Tamar at a spot which the defeat of the 
Danes and their allies at Kingston Down in 835 shows 
was then regarded as the Gate of Cornwall * + 

• Bray, vol. i., p. 115. 

t *The Ancient Recorded Topography of Devon,' Trans. Dev. Assoc. , vol. xviL 

II — 2 
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It is amusing to read the very contrary opinion expressed 
by our great moorland writer. He asserts that 'the 
trackways have no characteristics which would lead us to 
refer their construction to the Roman period of British 
history, nor " have we documentary evidence that any of 
their roads ran through Damnonium in a direction corre- 
sponding to that of the Dartmoor trackways.'* The 
moor-folk, according to the same authority, consider this 
trackway the boundary-line between the north and south 
portions of the upland ; but, as he points out, there is on 
this account no sufficient reason for regarding it as merely 
being designed as a boundary, for roads are not unfre- 
quently regarded as the natural divisions between parishes, 
an instance of which he adduces in Ridge Lane^ which 
separates the parishes of Brixton and Plympton. 

We shall now return to Two Bridges, and follow the 
Ashburton Road for about three miles in search of another 
object of antiquity, which will be found without difficulty, 
being close to the left-hand side of the way. This is 
Dunnabridge Pound, an enclosure of uncertain age, and 
in itself in no way remarkable. It has, however, within the 
entrance a massive and very rugged structure — ^probably 
that curious remnant of the paraphernalia of the Tinners* 
Parliament — the Judge's Chair. On two upright stones, 
about six feet high, is supported an impost having a 
length of eight feet. The back consists of a large slab, 
while several blocks are laid side by side to form the seat. 
For what purpose this strange seat was constructed is 
one of the many things that are not and never can be 
known. Some regard it as a cromlech, erected in the 
days when Dunnabridge Pound was a Celtic circle,. 
Though the base of the wall of a former enclosure is 
plainly visible, and serves as a foundation for the more 
modern drift-pound which has been reared on its ruins, 
this fact affords no reason for supposing that the chair 

* Rowe, p. 47. 
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was once such a monument. To begin with, it bears but 
little resemblance to an ordinary cromlech, the stones 
being too thin and narrow, while its position in the wall 
is, to my mind, quite sufficient to militate, and that 
strongly, against any such an idea. The people at 
Brownberry Farm, across the road, unhesitatingly call it 
the Judge's Chair, and state that they never heard of any 
other. 

Between Brownberry and the West Dart, at the end of 
a rugged moor road, is Dunnabridge Farm. At this place 
we shall discover another relic of the Stannary Parliament 
— the Council Table. Over a trough in the yard is a 
large, roughly-dressed slab, having a length of seven feet 
five inches by a width of six feet, and four inches in thick- 
ness. How it came there the farmer's wife did not know, 
but that it was the table she had no manner of doubt. 

While discussing these remains of an assembly long 
dead and buried, we should not forget that the neighbour- 
hood presents some interesting traces of the miners' 
operations. Here we come across not only ancient 
stream-works, but later excavations, while a still more 
modern shaft will also be discovered. Some old stones, 
troughed and perforated, * apparently,' says the writer in 
Murray, * for grinding ore in water,' still lie here. The 
spot is known as Gobbett's Mine, and to reach it we must 
cross the Dart to Swincombe. 

Dunnabridge being close to the bounds of the east 
quarter, we turn away and strike across the enclosures 
towards Believer. This tor, owing to the absence of 
others in the immediate vicinity — for Laugh Tor is of 
little account — rises boldly above the newtakes, and is 
more shapely than many lately encountered. Its name, 
in common with the tors of Bel and Belstone, has been 
derived from Baal, or Belus, the sun-god, whose worship, 
it is said, was introduced into Britain either by the 
Phoenicians, or, say those who are of opinion that the 
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whole religion of the early inhabitants of our islands had 
an Eastern origin, at a still earlier date. On the slope 
beneath the tor, facing the direction from which we have 
come, is a logan- stone. 

In the valley on the further side flows the East Dart, 
spanned by Believer Bridge, a modern structure, sturdy as 
befits the character of an edifice that has to withstand 
the wild * freshets ' of that tumultuous stream. Close by 
is the ancient homestead called Believer Farm, which, 
according to Rowe, is one of the oldest moor farms in the 
forest. A little further down the river stand the ruins 
of a ' clapper ' bridge, consisting of three openings. The 
centre slab has disappeared.* The bridge, though of the 
same description, is not so massive as Postbridge, where 
we shall soon arrive, and which, owing to its position 
near the highway, is far better known. In fact, this 
picturesque though dilapidated erection under the bold 
slope of Believer is not so often sought out by the explorer 
as it might be, possibly owing to the fact that, with the 
exception of a few hut-circles, there are no antiquities in 
the immediate neighbourhood. It is with pleasure I note 
that the Dartmoor Preservation Society is contemplating 
its restoration. 

Believer — a corruption of Bellaford — ^Tor is the scene 
of one of the innumerable pixy legends current on Dart- 
moor, and which is told by Mr. W. Crossing with con- 
siderable humour in the pages of the Western Antiquary. -f- 
He relates how one Tom White, returning across the 
Moor from a visit to his sweetheart at Huccaby Farm, 
near Hexworthy, was startled by sounds of merriment 
among the rocks of the tor, and came suddenly upon a 
gathering of the elfin folk engaged in a dance. Before 
the wretched man could hide himself, they espied him, 

* When Rowe wrote, in 1848, the bridge appears to have been in much the 
same state as at present.. I am informed by Admiral White, C.B., that when 
he visited it some years previous to this date all three slabs were in position. 

+ Vol. vii., p. 175. 
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and, forming a circle with himself as the centre, recom- 
menced their calisthenics, with a fiendish glee, Tom 
pirouetting until almost exhausted, and finding himself 
unable to stop. It was not until sunrise that the pixies 
ceased their mad whirl and vanished among the boulders, 
leaving the dazed lover exhausted on the turf. The 
shock occasioned to Tom's nerves was such that rather 
than face the midnight walk across the Moor he not only 
ignobly gave up his sweetheart, but forswore lovemaking 
for evermore. 

On Lake Head Hill, close to the road, which we have 
again approached, will be found two kistvaens, and 
perhaps the remains of a third, if the pile of stones near 
the summit may be taken for one. But a more important 
antiquity lies on the slope above the highway. This is a 
large enclosure, two acres in extent, within which are 
eight small circles, while, at a distance of a hundred feet 
without the ruins of the wall, we shall find another, 
having a diameter of thirty feet. This fortified village, 
for such I cannot doubt it was, is similar in construction 
to the celebrated Grimspound ; the size, however, is only 
one-half of that of the remarkable settlement beneath 
Hameldon, while the wall, instead of the mighty circum- 
vallation of the latter, is now merely a ring of stones. 

From Lake Head Circle we look down upon the 
scattered cottages of Postbridge, while immediately 
opposite are the enclosed grounds and plantations of 
Archerton, a picturesque dwelling with a high-pitched 
roof of thatch, the residence of Mr. Bennett, who, him- 
self interested in matters antiquarian, will permit us to 
inspect certain objects of interest within his boundaries. 
Descending, therefore, from the rather marshy ground of 
Lake Head, we cross the road, and passing up the drive, 
reach on the left a circular plantation, marking the site of 
another large enclosure. This is still more ruinous than 
the one just visited, and which now shows plainly upon 
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the brow above, nor do the trees, which not only occupy 
the enclosure, but come up to its very edge, tend to render 
it more easy of examination. In size it appears to be 
about equal to the Lake Head specimen, but the shape is 
different, for on the south-east is a curious break, which 
was probably the entrance. The rough traces of the wall 
are here curved outwards, leaving a funnel-like aperture. 
The peculiar shape of this entrance and remains of track- 
lines, dividing the area into sections, have induced the hypo- 
thesis that this enclosure was a pound into which the 
flocks and herds of the aborigines were driven at night to 
seek shelter from the prowling wolf. In the field outside 
the copse, to the north-east, and about twenty yards from 
the wall, are the remains of a grassy tumulus, while 
higher up, within a wire fence enclosing a corner of the 
same field, is a well-preserved kistvaen, measuring four 
feet square. It is strange to see this ancient grave upon 
the very edge of a recently-made tennis-court ; but as it 
has long been rifled of its contents, we may presume that 
the chieftain once there interred cannot be disturbed by 
the laughter of the players. Even the cover-stone has 
vanished. 

Those who care to ascend the Dart to the hill opposite 
Hartland Tor — called, I believe. Broad Down* — ^will find 
the segment of yet another ancient enclosure, its base 
being the walls of the newtake, which has absorbed the 
remaining stones. It is plainly visible from Lake Head, 
however, and lies pretty well in a line with the enclosures 
on that hill and beneath Archerton. There are hut-circles 
in the vicinity. 

We may rejoin the road at a point near Postbridge by 
following the footpath through the meadows. Hence it is 
but a few minutes' walk to one of the most noteworthy 
features of Dartmoor, the Cyclopean Bridge, as it is 
justly called. It spans the river but a stone's throw below 

* I have also heard it called Lade HilL 
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the modern bridge, over which passes the highway to 
Moreton Hampstead. There are four piers — or perhaps 
I should say two buttresses and two piers — ^built of layers 
of unmortised granite, which support four enormous slabs, 
one at each end and two side by side in the centre. The 
single slabs, which are the largest, are fifteen feet in length 
by seven in width, and about one foot in thickness. The 
whole structure stands some seven feet above the river, 
and has a total length of forty-seven feet. 

In what manner the architects of this massive work 
accomplished their labour we can, of course, only conjec- 
ture. Some kind of machinery, however rude, they must 
have possessed, for the weight of one of the superincum- 
bent slabs is estimated at i^early eight tons. 

As to the age of the bridge, views differ. Rowe and Mr. 
Bray respectively describe it as * primitive cyclopean,' 
and as probably erected by the aboriginal Britons ; but 
a later writer, although giving no opinion as to its 
antiquity, states that if, as is possible, it was originally 
built at a very remote period, it must have been re- 
constructed often since, owing to the washing away of 
the river's bed. Lying as it does in the way of a track 
across the Moor leading to Vitifer Mine, which prior to 
its being carried on upon modern principles was a stream- 
work of great antiquity, it * must have been used for many 
ages.'* 

Curious mistakes have occurred m describing this 
structure. Thus Rowe gives it four openings, while both 
he and the writer in Murray mention but three piers ; and 
their mistake is perpetuated by Mr. R. N. Worth and 
Messrs. Baddeley and Ward. Mr. Bray's description, 
however, is correct, save that the slab — one of those 
forming the centre — is now no longer in the bed of the 
river, but has been restored to its former position. 

* Ormerod, sub tit. ' Kude-stone Remains,' p. 8. Rowe thinks that the 
great central trackway may have passed over it. 
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Jonas Coaker, * the Dartmoor poet/ lives at Postbridge. 
For many years he was rate-collector, but old age and 
breaking health have latterly compelled him to relinquish 
his duties. Notwithstanding his years, which number 
over eighty, and partial blindress — ^the venerable poet is 
still accessible, and will give a kindly welcome to those 
who wish to converse with him on the Moor, of which he 
is an enthusiastic admirer. He has printed many of his 
poems, which for quaintness and original simplicity take 
no inferior place among the rural Ijnrics of Devon. 

Having paid our respects to this venerable bard, there 
is verj' little beside to detain us at this scanty village. It 
is worth while, perhaps, to call in at the little temperance 
inn to inspect the views of moorland scenery contributed 
by some kindly visitor to the adornment of the mantel- 
piece in one of the rooms. The chapel-of-ease, converted 
into a school during the week by the simple expedient of 
partitioning off the chancel, is a new and pretty building, 
but calls for no special remark. 

As we ascend Merripit Hill, we shall notice at the back 
of the village indications that mining operations are in 
progress. So many thousands of pounds have been wasted 
in * proving ' Dartmoor that one can only express a hope 
that the present venture, which is in good hands, may 
turn out more successful than other like attempts. A 
large and, alas ! motionless wheel on the slope beyond 
Merripit tells a tale of unremunerative industry that may 
well be a warning to other adventurers. So far, however, 
the prospects of Postbridge Mine are promising. 

A short mile beyond Merripit we reach a small hostelry, 
which, from its position close to a rabbit-warren, is known 
as Warren House Inn. Until the erection of this building 
a house of similar character stood on the opposite side of 
the road, which bore the name of New House, though it 
was one of the oldest on the Moor. The sign displayed 
the following enticing legend : 
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•John Roberts lives here, 
Sells brandy and beer 
Your spirits to cheer ; 
And should you want meat 
To make up the treat, 
There be rabbits to eat.** 

This John Roberts was in his day rather a celebrated 
character, being a wag as well as a poet, and notorious 
for his readiness to join in meetings of a convivial nature. 
His fondness for occasionally * keeping his spirits up by 
pouring spirits down ' once led him to spend the night upon 
the Moor. Pixies and wish-hounds left him in peace ; 
not so Jack Frost, for when morning came John's 
cranium was frozen fast to the ground, and not without 
some difficulty released. John had not that respect for 
monarchy which loyalty demanded, and would say that 
the country wanted a king no more than did his coat two 
rows of buttons. His education seems to have been 
neglected; like Chaucer 'he couldn't spell a bit,' and 
wrote the word ' usage ' * ypzitch,' an extraordinary 
instance of phonetic orthography ."|" 

New House is generally supposed to be the scene of the 
*salting-in' story. A traveller attempting to cross the 
Moor after a thaw, but before the snow had well dis- 
appeared, was overtaken by darkness and compelled to 
put up at the inn. A large chest in his bedchamber 
caused him an uncomfortable presentiment ; he lifted the 
lid, and to his horror discovered the dead body of a man. 
Convinced that he was in the house of murderers, our 
traveller passed a miserable night. At length morning 
broke, and putting on as bold a face as the trembling 
nerves would allow, he descended to the kitchen, where, 

* So Murray, p. 212. Mr. Bray's version, from memory, varies slightly : 

' Here is cider and beer, 

Your hearts for to cheer ; 

And if you want meat 

To make up a treat, 

There are rabbits to eat.' — Bray, vol. i., p. 251. 
t Tickler, p. 46. 
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instead of being greeted with violence, he received nothing 
but civility. Agreeably surprised at the behaviour of his 
host and hostess, he ventured to inquire the meaning of 
the ghastly discovery which had driven sleep from his 
eyes. The remainder of the story shall be narrated in the 
graphic words of its writer, Mrs. Bray : 

* Bless your heart, your honour, 'tis nothing at all,' said 
the young man, * 'tis only fayther !' 

* Father ! your father !' cried the traveller, * what do you 
mean ?' 

* Why, you see, your honour,' replied the peasant, 'the 
snaw being so thick, and making the roads so cledgey- 
like, when old fa5^her died, two weeks agon, we couldn't 
carry un to Tavistock to bury un ; and so mother put un 
in the old box, and salted un in : mother's a fine hand at 
salting un in.' 

It is much to be regretted that the fine cross, nine feet 
nine inches in length, which Mr. Bray describes as lying 
by the roadside on Merripit Hill, should have disappeared. 
A little further on, however, we meet with another, stand- 
ing close to where, on the right, a rough track branches 
off to Vitifer Mine. This is known as Bennett's Cross. 
On its face are carved the letters *W. B.,' signifying 
* Warren Bounds,' it being one of the bounds of Headland 
Warren.* The appearance of this cross is rugged in the 
extreme : it is not even cut straight, but has a decided 
twist, while the arms have no angles and very little shape. 
Almost opposite this time-worn relic a hill rises across the 
road, crowned by an object mentioned in the Perambula- 
tion of 1240 as * Furnum regis,' and as one of the forest 
bounds. In it, indeed, we have reached the limit of the 
east quarter. We ascend the hill to speculate, as many 
before us have done, on the low cairn, the stone-lined 
trench, and the little pits, which are all that now remain 

* Crossing (p. 95). A line of stone posts bearing the same letters runs over 
Warren Tor. 
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of what is generally regarded as a smelting-house of the 
* old men.' I do not, however, regard it as anything but 
a cairn pure and simple, and consider the trench as 
nothing more or less than a ruined kistvaen. The height 
of the cairn does not exceed four feet. It is crowned 
with a pile of stones, apparently of recent erection. The 
fact of this spot being mentioned in the Perambulation 
of 1240 gives it an age of nearly 650 years ; but of course 
the probability is strong that it existed long before that 
date; in fact, it may be contemporaneous with Grims- 
pound, across the valley in the dip between Hookner Tor 
and Hameldon. Mr, Bray thinks that this King's Oven, 
as it is now called, was not improbably the bakehouse of 
some British chief, since both Britons and Gauls were in 
the habit of digging deep pits and lining them with stones, 
which were heated for cooking purposes. He quotes a 
note by the editor of Ossian, who states that in such 
pits the Celts laid venison, which was baked between the 
stones.* 

From King's Oven we overlook not only a great portion 
of the Moor, but many a mile of pasture, and arable 
beyond invisible Chagford. The ' hoga de Cosdon,' is in 
full view to the northward, with the boss of Kestor on the 
eastern verge, and Hameldon is but separated from us by 
the deep valley of Vitifer. 

Regaining the highway near Bennett's Cross, we plod 
onward for another mile. Presently a quantity of stones 
on the right attracts our attention, and we pause in hopes 
of discovering something of interest. Nor are we dis- 
appointed. A fine trackline comes down the slope, fencing 
in two hut-circles, having diameters of twenty-four and 
thirty feet respectively, while others are higher up the 
heathery hillside. It is a mistake to regard this trackline 
as a pound ; at any rate, I could find nothing to justify 

» Bray, vol. i., p. 45$. 
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such a conclusion. There will also be noticed, on the 
opposite side of the road and below the next declivity, 
another hut-circle or small pound, composed of stones of 
an unusually massive character. 

Soon we begin to descend. Moreton Hampstead lies 
in the distance beneath its gray church-tower. At our 
feet is a country once more under the hand of cultivation, 
though here and there, in masses of granite breaking 
through the soil and clumps of golden gorse, the waste 
reasserts itself. 

In a field near, where the road from Chagford to Ash- 
burton crosses our line of route, formerly stood Bector 
Cross. It was removed about 1871, and is now a gate- 
post in the grounds of Hill House, not far distant. To 
such base uses are these crosses put. How many of these 
ancient monuments have been devoted to a like purpose, 
degraded as doorsteps to farm-houses, or used to span 
the stream, no man may tell ; but that a very considerable 
number have been improved from off the face of the Moor 
and its borders is a lamentable fact. Happy are we if 
the society formed for the preservation of the interesting 
relics with which Dartmoor abounds can arrest the hand 
of the spoiler while yet there is time. In another hour 
we reach Moreton Hampstead. 

Moreton Hampstead, or Moreton, as it is generally 
called, is a healthy, cleanly little town which, since the 
advent of the railway of which it is the terminus, has 
become known to the outside world as one of the points 
from which Dartmoor may be assailed. It now owns 
more than one decent hostelry in place of the ' little com- 
fortless inn ' at which, early in the century, a Portreeve of 
Tavistock was kept in durance vile by snow for the space of 
three weeks. In discussing the etymology of the name, 
Mr. Bray says that tradition gives the meaning as *the 
town on the Moor, instead of home,' from the former 
settlement of a few wretched hovels being used as resting- 
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places for the people returning from Exeter market. The 
origin of the village does not appear to have been reputable, 
if we may believe that it was founded by vagabonds who 
had escaped from the county gaol. The real etymology 
is, doubtless, as he remarks, the Saxon ham stede, the 
place of the house."*^ 

There is nothing to detain us long at Moreton. The 
seventeenth-ce'ntury almshouse, with a quaint arcade, is 
the only building, except the church, that will excite much 
attention. The latter, dedicated to St. Andrew, is a large 
perpendicular building, I at with no especial points of 
interest, save some tablets to the memory of French 
prisoners-of-war, several of whom lived here on parole. 
Then there is the old elm-tree immortalized in Black- 
more's novel * Christowel,' whose branches, trained into 
the form of a punchbowl, once supported a dancing- 
platform, while the fiddler plied his craft in a loftier 
perch. An old cross, of which little remains, is beneath. 
The field, called by the strange name of The Sentry, 
Moreton's recreation-ground, affords a pleasant glimpse 
of the Moor borders, while, in the opposite direction, we 
shall notice Mardon Down. Here was an immense cairn, 
now destroyed, which contained a fine kistvaen, in which 
was discovered a copper spear-head, a British glass bead, 
and a stone amulet, together with calcined bones. The 
hollow, representing the site of the mound, is now filled 
with water, and known, I believe, to the neighbourhood 
as Black Pool. The diameter of the tumulus appears to 
have been about a hundred feet. 

A little to the south of this high ground rises the boss 
of Blackystone — though from this point it cannot be seen 
— and the crest of Hel Tor, the scene of the conflict 
between King Arthur and the devil, who hurled rocks at 
-each other across the intervening valley. But a nearer 

• Bray, vol. i., p. lo. 
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inspection of these interesting heights, as well as of Skat 
Tor, an eminence rising in steps behind the prettily- 
situated village of Bridford, would take us beyond our 
limits ; for, although at a distant date these tors may have 
formed part of the Moor, they are now far removed from 
its borders ; and so, leaving the * kindest and most tran- 
quil-minded little town of Moreton Hampstead,' we depart 
for Chagford. 



CHAPTER X, 

CHAGFORD, FINGLE AND ITS HILL FORTS, SPINSTERS* 
ROCK, SHUFFLE DOWN, METHERILL TO FERNWORTHY, 
AND THE GREY WETHERS. 

Chagford— Sidney Godolphin— The Church— The Teign Gorge— The Logan 
Stone — Fingle Bridge — Cranbrook Castle — ^Wooston Castle — Prestonbury 
— Drewsteignton and the Druids — Rules for Bell-ringers — The Spinsters' 
Rock— Who were the * Spinsters * ? — Bradford Pool — Chagford again — 
The Witch Hare— Holy Street Mill and Cross— The Puggie Stone— 
Tincombe Common Settlement — ^The Round Pound — Kestor — ^A Fine 
Rock Basin — Avenues on Shuffle Down— The Longstone — Other Relics — 
Thornworthy Tor — Kistvaens — Antiquities at Metherill — Femworthy 
Farm and Sacred Circle — North Teign Bridge — Sittaford Tor — Logan 
Stone — The Grey Wethers — A Practical Joke. 

Of all the towns on Dartmoor's verge, none approach 
Chagford in picturesque situation. Deep in the valley, 
yet raised on its low hill above the river-mists, it nestles, 
having on the one hand the emerald meadows where 
Teign flows onward to the wooded gorge of Fingle ; on 
the other Milldown, Nattadon, and more distant Kestor, 
the vanguard of the wild Moor, shielding it from the 
boisterous winds which sweep across the waste. 

An anecdote illustrative of its beauty in summer and 
isolation in winter has found its way into almost every 
work in which the town figures. The traveller stops a 
native on a fine day in the former season, and, pointing 
towards the town, inquires its name. * Chaggyford, and 
what d'ye think of it ?' is the reply, given with a con- 
scious pride. But if the same rustic be encountered on 

12 
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a winter day, and a similar query put, he will reply, with 
a doleful shake of the head, * Chaggyford, good Lord !** 

Notwithstanding modern improvements, Chagford is 
still an old-world town, and has more than one pictur- 
esque building yet standing. Amongst these we shall 
notice the Church House, now used as an infant-school, 
and the Three Crowns Hotel, in whose wide porch Sidney 
Godolphin was slain when, during the civil wars of the 
Stuart period, the King's troops attacked the town. The 
event is thus referred to in Clarendon's * History of the 
Rebellion ' f : * In falling upon Chagford (a little town in 
the south of Devon) before day, the King lost Sidney Godol- 
phin, a young gentleman of incomparable parts ; who, 
being of a constitution and education more delicate, and 
unacquainted with contentions, upon his observation of 
the wickedness of those men in the House of Commons, 
of which he was a member, out of the pure indignation 
of his soul against them, and conscience to his country, 
had, with the first, engaged himself with that party in 
the West ; and though he thought not fit to take command 
in a profession he had not willingly chosen, yet, as his 
advice was of great authority with all the commanders, 
being always one in the council of war, and whose 
notable abilities they had still use of in their civil trans- 
actions, so he exposed his person to all action, travel and 
hazard ; and by too forward engaging himself in this last, 
received a mortal shot by a musket, a little above the 
knee, of which he died in the instant, leaving the misfor- 

* The countryman was probably not aware that his pronunciation of the 
name of the town was the one formerly in vogue. It is called Chageford in 
Domesday, and frequently spelt Chaggeford in ancient records. The word is 
probably derived from the Cornish schaft a rapid. Vide * Historical Sketch 
of the Parish of Chagford/ by G. W. Ormerod, F.G.S. 

t Vol. ii., part i., p. 185, Mr. G. W. Ormerod has since written to me as 
follows : ' The skirmish probably took place near what was then a ford and 
footbridge over the Teign, near the present Dog a Marsh Bridge, in a field 
near Whiddon Park, now called the Bloody Meadow. Balls are found there 
occasionally ; but there is not any evidence of this or where Godolphin was 
killed. 
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tune of his death upon a place,, which could never other- 
wise have had a mention to the world.' 

Of the many interesting and beautiful spots in the 
vicinity, we can only make passing mention. None will 
be allowed to remain long in the town without hearing of 
Holy Street Mill — the * grist mill ' as it is commonly called 
— an old thatched watermill by the Teign, beloved by artists 
for generations ; or having their attention called to Fingle 
Bridge and Gorge, with its guardian camps of Preston- 
bury and Cranbrook Castle, which, whether approached 
by road or river, presents scenery having few equals, not 
only in Devon, but in England. 

The church dedicated to St, Michael is a fine building 
of the fifteenth century, with a square embattled tower 
and small pinnacles. It has a centre and two side aisles 
with cradle roofs, where may be noticed the strange orna- 
ment of three rabbits with ears joining, also appearing in 
the churches of Tavistock and Widecombe. Other bosses 
carved to represent a gurges or whirlpool are memorials 
of the Gorges family, who in the fifteenth century, says 
Mr. Ormerod, resided in the parish. As it is not our in- 
tention to give a detailed description of the churches in 
and around Dartmoor, we must refer our readers to works 
which give fuller accounts. That of Mr. Ormerod already 
cited contains a very full history and description of the 
edifice. The graveyard has some quaintly-inscribed 
tombs, particularly one to a man named Rogers, whose 
father, evidently desirous of commemorating himself as 
well as the deceased, concludes the epitaph with these 
words : 

* William Rogers placed me here, 

Ireland is his nation, 
Longford once his dwelling-place, 

The heavens his habitation. 
When he is dead and in his grave 

And all his bones are rotten, 
Upon this stone you'll find his name 

When others are forgotten.' 

12—2 
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Whether we cross the Teign at Rushford Mill and 
make our way along the river as best we may to Fingle 
Bridge and the hill-forts, or whether, under the excellent 
guidance of Mr. Perrott or one of his sons, we elect to 
drive past the old mansion of Whyddon Park, built by 
Sir John Whyddon when Elizabeth was queen, to Cran- 
brook Castle, descending thence to the Gorge, matters 
little. But perhaps the wild scramble by the stream will 
please us best, nor can it be much more arduous than the 
interminable, albeit beautiful, road to Cranbrook, which is 
so hilly that if we are merciful to our beast it must be tra- 
versed in great part on foot- Let us, therefore, try the river, 

Down the long street then to Rushford Bridge and 
along the bank to the piece of common beneath Combe 
Farm, where the granite once more crops up in gigantic 
boulders. In a cornfield above, a group of isolated blocks 
curiously thrown together form a grotto known as the 
Pixies' Parlour. Now the ravine between Huntstor and 
Whyddon Park is entered where the river rushes impetu- 
ously between high rocks on the one hand and rough 
wooded slopes on the other, into the wildest part of the 
glen beneath Sharpitor. Here a stone may be cast firom a 
height of three hundred feet into the rapid torrent below. 
Right under the tor first named is an immense logan. It 
is difiicult to climb without assistance — indeed, impossible 
to any but the very active ; nor is the task, of mounting 
repaid by the * logging * result, which is very small. How- 
ever, it does move, and that perceptibly. 

All too soon we reach Fingle Bridge, almost hidden in 
the narrow wooded defile beneath the towering hill of 
Prestonbury, which, strewn with those loose masses of 
stone — in Westmoreland called * screes ' — rises almost ia 
a precipice to an immense height — I should imagine 
some 500 feet — above the river. On the southern side, 
behind an oak-covered declivity, climbed by a zigzag, 
stands the sister hill-fort of Cranbrook Castle. From one 
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of the elbows of this ascent we obtain, perhaps, the best 
view of the beautiful glen beneath. The soft lines of the 
hills, wooded up to the grass and rock above, fold into 
each other lovingly, blue and misty as we look back 
towards Chagford. High over all, as though closing in 
the scene, looms the great back of Cosdon. 

Up another hundred feet or so, and we pause to 
examine a monument by the roadside. It stands in the 
bank on the left, at a point where a narrow lane passes 
into the woodland, and consists of a massive slab of 
granite with an unusually well-cut incised cross. The 
cross is fourteen inches in height and ten across the arms. 
The height of the stone itself does not exceed three feet, 
the width is one foot ten inches, and thickness nearly 
eleven inches. It has evidently been shaped with some 
care. Of its history I can glean no particulars. 

Notwithstanding the purloining of a portion of the 
rampart for road-mending, the old hill-fort of Cranbrook 
is a fine specimen of the strongholds of our ancestors. It 
is placed on the bold brow of Whyddon Down, and quite 
overlooks Prestonbury and the neighbouring fortress of 
Wooston Castle above Clifford Bridge. It comprises, or 
at any rate comprisied, aa area of about seven acres, and 
was, and still is in great measure, surrounded by a double 
rampart of stones and earth. On the western side is a 
ditch, while on the south — the part most easily attacked 
— there are two. 

From this lofty camp — I am told it is nearly 1,500 feet 
above sea-level — a panorama of extraordinary extent and 
beauty meets the eye, stretching, indeed, from the con- 
fines of Dartmoor over the whole of north-eastern Devon. 

From Cranbrook we also look down upon the hill-forts 
of Postbury, Holcombe Burnell and Higher Berry, for the 
district is rich in fortresses of this description. To de- 
scribe the first two, which are a good six miles distant, is 
not our intention ; besides, it would be a work of super- 
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erogation, as they have already been discussed by other 
pens. But of the third no notice has, it is believed, 
hitherto appeared; and although by no means a camp 
connected with Dartmoor, I may perhaps be forgiven if, 
at the request of a friend, the results of a recently-made 
examination appear here. This camp, then, is situated 
close to and on the north-west of Higher Berry Farm, in 
the midst of a rough copse. It is about two miles from 
Postbury in a south-westerly direction, and occupies the 
crown of a flat-topped hill, or rather rising, the ground on 
either hand sloping very gradually. The shape is an 
irregular parallelogram with the corners rounded off. 
The single rampart is nowhere more than eight feet in 
height, in most places much less, and the ditch ill-defined. 
A track leading to the farm passes through the centre ; 
but the entrances at either end do not appear to have 
been the original ones. There is, however, a large gap in 
the north-eastern corner, which may have been the ancient 
place of ingress. An entrance, obviously modern, will be 
found at the south-eastern end : it passes over the vallum 
which has been partly excavated for the purpose. Owing 
to the coppice and scrub, the shape of this camp is traced 
with difiiculty. There can be little doubt that it is 
British ; for it approaches too much to a circle to admit 
of its being of Roman construction, though the conquerors 
may have occupied it as an asiivum, or summer camp. 
Mr. Henry Woollcombe furnishes a drawing of this hill- 
fortress in his manuscript work on the Fortified Hills of 
Devon, and gives it (if I remember aright) an area of 
about six acres. So little is this camp known, that the 
Ordnance surveyors not long since flattered themselves 
that they were the discoverers, and were doubtless dis- 
agreeably surprised to learn that the antiquary above 
mentioned had made a plan of it many years before.* 

* Since writing the above I find a brief account of this camp in Shortt's 
* Collectanea Curiosa Ant. Damnonia,' p. 23. 
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But we are forgetting Wooston Castle, to which, being 
but at a distance of two miles, we may well extend our 
ramble. It stands on the summit of a wooded cliff, at 
whose base the Teign flows on to picturesque Clifford 
Bridge, and is commanded on the south by rising ground, 
thus rendering it of less account than the other two hill- 
fortresses which guard the ravine. Here the vallum is an 
earthwork, and, owing to the impregnable nature of the 
position towards the river, of no considerable height, 
while no fosse at all is noticeable save on the southern 
side, where the rampart is much higher than elsewhere. 
On the eastern side Mr. WooUcombe found a * covered 
way* descending to the river, and proceeding beyond 
the camp, up the rising ground to a mound which he 
considers may have been used as a fire-beacon, though 
Mr. Shortt, who describes this trench as a * deep track- 
way or ditch,' calls it a redoubt. 

We have now wandered far enough from the region of 
tors and heathery downs, and must return to Fingle 
Bridge, which deserves a greater amount of attention 
than has, as yet, been bestowed upon it. 

What a lovely spot it is I How clear the rushing waters 
gliding beneath the three gray arches ! how rich in colour- 
ing have the lichens and ferns rendered its hoary walls I 
and, whether we look up-stream to the hills, softly meeting 
one another with foliage changing from bright green in 
the foreground to misty blu6 in the distance, or downward 
to where the old mill, with its moss-grown water-wheel, 
nestles beneath the woods, and Prestonbury rises moun- 
tainous over all, we shall confess that a scene of greater 
beauty it has never been our lot to view. 

A hill, which no one who has nerves should descend 
upon wheels, leads up from the bridge to the village of 
Drewsteignton, which we shall have seen from Cranbrook 
Castle. Those who prefer a less civilized approach, than 
the highway, may take a pathway through the coppice on 
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the left, but let them not imagine that they will thereby 
save labour, for the woodland track, if not quite so steep, 
is infinitely more rugged than the road. But we have 
not yet visited Prestonbury Castle, although the vantage- 
ground of Cranbrook has afforded a bird's-eye view, so 
we shall ascend the road to a point where the highway to 
Clifford Bridge branches. Here a pathway will be found 
conducting us to the camp. 

Pjestonbury is a fine example of the strongholds so 
* excellently fortified by nature and art ' referred to by 
Caesar, and occupies, indeed, just such a position as that 
described by him as selected by the ancient Britons — a 
peninsulated hill having a river on the one hand, and 
defended on the other by a fosse and vallum. To such 
camps as these above the Teign did the wild Celt betake 
himself, and hence would he harass such foes as attempted 
to force the pass. As in the other exampleis which we 
have visited, it was not found necessary to protect, to any 
great extent, the side overlooking the declivity. A low 
rampart on the edge of the slope is the only obstacle 
opposed to the foe from this quarter, but on the landward 
approach a mound of larger dimensions may be traced, 
and there are outworks to protract the defence, consisting 
of a rampart and ditch at a distance of sixty yards, and a 
loftier vallum and ditch of greater depth at double that 
distance, while still further towards the rising ground we 
shall notice traces of another line of fortification.* 
* Such is Prestonbury. It need scarcely be said that the 
view at our feet, of Fingle Bridge and the Gorge, with 
Cranbrook rising beyond, is of itself sufficient to repay 
this slight divergence from our way. 

Returning to the road, we pass through Drewsteignton. 
This clean and rather interesting-looking village has been 
claimed by the Druidophiles as the * Druids' Town on the 
Teign^ and in support of this contention they point to 

* Rowe, p. 5a 
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the cromlech two miles distant. ' If we confine ourselves 
within the limits of Devon and Cornwall,' says Polwhele, 
* and fix an archidruidical seat in the west, I should 
imagine that Drewsteignton would be the most eligible 
spot. The very name of Drewsteignton instantly deter- 
mines its original appropriation to the Druids. And that 
this town of the Druids upon the river Teign was the 
favourite resort of the Druids is evident from a great 
variety of Druidical remains in the neighbourhood of the 
town. . . • The only remaining cromlech in Devonshire 
marks this spot as more peculiarly the seat of the Druids. 
And the Arch-Druid, perhaps, could not have chosen a 
more convenient place for his annual assembly.' 

Thus Polwhele, and thus in substance others who were 
more anxious, perhaps, to invest the place with a halo of 
Druidic romance than to accept the plain fact that one 
Drewe or Drogo formerly held lands here, before whose 
claims those of the Druids must vanish into thin air. 

The church, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, is a Perpen- 
dicular structure with a tower, owing to the lofty situa- 
tion of the village, a conspicuous object for many miles 
around. There are some quaint couplets in the belfry, 
which run thus : 

I. 

Whoever in this place shall swear, 
Sixpence he shall pay therefore. 

n. 

He that rings here in his hat, 
Threepence he shall pay for that. 

ni. 

Who overturns a bell, be sure 
Threepence he shall pay therefore. 

IV. 

Who leaves his rope under feet, 
Threepence he shall pay for it. 
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V, 

A good ringer and a true heart 
Wul not refuse to stand a quart. 

VI. 

Who will not to these rules agree 
Shall not belong to this belfrie. 

John Hole, Warden. 

While on the subject of church-bells, it may be men- 
tioned that in some of the rural parishes of the West the 
practice of campanology is exercised upon very little 
provocation. A writer who has gone from among us* 
tells of the explanation proffered him in this very village 
of Drewsteignton on the occasion of the bells of a neigh- 
bouring parish being rung. *"They be often ringing, 
sir," observed an old man to me ; and he continued : 
" The ringers be vurry fond of the bells, and sometimes 
they ring vor vurry little. T'other day Varmer Dadd 
killed a peg, and gied the natlins to the poor of the parish. 
Darned if tha ringers didden ring vor a whole hour, as 
they zed, to cillebrate tha hayvent/' ' 

Having taken such entertainment as is afforded by 
either of the two little inns, we turn our backs on 'Teign- 
ton, as the inhabitants sometimes call the hypothetical 
Druid headquarters, and pursue our course westward 
to Stone Cross, where, in a field on our left, and close to 
the road, we shall see an object which will at once attract 
our attention — the famous cromlech. 

This monument, known as the Spinsters' Rock, from a 
tradition that it was reared by three sisters before break- 
fast, stands on high ground well within view of Dartmoor, 
and in the near vicinity of Bradmere Pool, an old mine- 
work, said to be not only unfathomable, but always full. 
The quoit or covering-stone, about fifteen feet by ten, and 
two in thickness, rests on three supports, having a uniform 
height of about six feet six inches, and is reputed to weigh 
more than sixteen tons. How the three spinners managed 

* Elias Tozer, of Exeter, who as * Tickler * wrote many an article on Devon- 
shire country life. He died in 1873. 
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to accomplish their herculean task — and fasting too — 
history does not inform us. 

Imagination has been much exercised over the origin 
of this legend. One writer* suggests that, taking the 
monument to have been an observatory, the Druid 
astronomer may have given it some such name as Lie 
Yspiennwr rhongca, the place of the open or hollow 
observatory, or Yspiennddyn Ser rongca, the open star- 
gazing place, from either of which the ' spinster ' legend 
may have emanated. Rowe hints, though with very 
proper. diflBdence, at the possibility that the three maidens 
were the terrible Valkyriur of the northern mythology. 
A variation of the legend confers the honour of the 
erection upon three young men, the imposts representing 
themselves and the quoit their parent, and states that the 
enormous blocks had been carried thither by them and 
their father from the highest part of Dartmoor. Those 
who have thought that Druidism is the corrupted form of 
a religion which overspread the earth after the Deluge, 
have fancied they perceived in this wild tradition a 
reference to Noah and his three sons, particularly as in 
their opinion the remains about the cromlech pointed to 
Arkite mysteries.f 

These consisted of certain avenues and stone circles 
lying to the west of the principal structure. Polwhele 
speaks of * several conical pillars about four feet high * on 
the west ; on the south, three in a direct line east and 
west ; on the north, two ; and he states that the cromlech 
stood at the eastern extremity. J He further alludes § to 

♦ Chappie, 'Description and Exegesis of the Drewsteignton Cromlech.' He 
also suggests that it may have been a Druidical place of judicature. 

t Rowe, loi. I was struck while reading Wright's ' Celt, Roman and 
Saxon ' with the following remark: ' It is the popular belief in Anjou that the 
fairies, as they descended the mountains spinning by the way, brought down 
the Druidical stones in their aprons, and placed them as they are now found.' 

t Polwhele's * Historical View of Devon,* p. 6i ; * History of Devon,* 
vol. i., p. 150. 

§ liid,, p. 94 ; Idtd., vol. i., p. 154. 
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the cromlech as * overlooking a sacred way, and two rows 
of pillars and several columnar circles/ These interesting 
remains have now been removed for building purposes, 
and those who would inquire further into their position 
and form must have recourse to the very careful plan 
published in Mr. Ormerod's work on the subject.* 

To return to the cromlech itself. After standing, let 
us say, two thousand years or more, it fell in 1862 owing 
to two of the imposts giving way. The collapse is said 
to have been caused purely by accident, to which the 
ploughing of the ground round the base contributed. But 
it was not allowed to lie prone.* Mrs. Bragg, who owned 
the estate, had sufficient public spirit to set it up again, the 
Reverend William Ponsford, Rector of Drewsteignton, 
superintending the work. Alas for the degeneracy of 
modern muscles ! The task which had originally served 
as the anteprandial exercise of three women, unassisted by 
machinery, could not now be performed without pulleys, 
chains, screw-jack and 'powerful crab.' But the efforts 
of nineteenth-century workmen have at least resulted in 
fixing the structure in so firm a manner that not even 
'ploughing' operations are likely to disturb its future 
stability. In a former edition it was hinted that Mr. 
Ormerod was the person at whose suggestion the Crom- 
lech was placed in statu qtio. He has since written 
denying it, and adds that he contended at the time 
that it would be impossible to restore the monument 
to its original position, and that as a matter of fact there 
is a difference, though he furnished the workmen with 
large drawings from camera lucida sketches taken before 
the fall, and attended every day at the spot. 

It may be mentioned that the farm whereon the crom- 
lech stands apparently owes its name to it. It is called 
Shilston, and in Domesday Selvestan, which signifies the 

* Vide ' Arch. East. Dartmoor/ sub tit. * Notice of the Fall and Restoratioa 
of the Spinsters' Rock,' etc* 
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shelf, or hanging-stone. This word is also found in 
Shillston Tor. 

Bradmere (known also as Bradford) Pool is now so gener- 
ally accepted as being on the site of a mining excavation, 
that it is scarcely necessary to allude to the tradition that 
it once formed a sacred lake in connection with the 
cromlech so near at hand, or to the equally wild one that 
a subterranean passage, lined with large stones and over 
six feet in height, connects it with the Teign near the 
logan stone. It is a fine piece of water, and covers 
about three acres, and its position, surrounded by trees 
amd in the midst of the fine border scenery of Dartmoor, 
adds considerably to the general effect. 

The road now descends through the village of Sandy- 
park, and passing Rushford Barton, an interesting old 
farm whose warmly-thatched outbuildings will at once 
strike the eye of the lover of colour, we cross the bridge 
once more, and ascend the hill to Chagford, where, after 
our lengthy circuit, we shall not be sorry to rest awhile, 
and prepare for our next attack upon Dartmoor by a 
conversation with James Perrott, the well-known guide, 
the best living authority on that land of tors^ of which he 
is, indeed, a veritable * walking cyclopaedia,' 

A gossip, too, with some of the more aged inhabitants 
will, in all probability, be productive of certain quaint 
legends and folklore. The story of the witch who changed 
herself at will into a hare obtains here, as it does, though 
in an altered form, on the other side of the Moor. We 
shall be told of this wonderful animal, who long bafiled 
the skill of local Nimrods, whose fleetness no hound could 
distance, and whom not even the silver bullet of the rival 
witch could stay. At length a * wise woman * from Wide- 
combe was appealed to, and recommended that the animal 
should be coursed with a * speyed ' bitch, who, as puss 
was for a moment delayed in struggling through a hedge, 
bit a piece from her leg. The cottage of the reputed 
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witch was forthwith visited, and the door being barred, 
recourse was had to the window. There in the moon- 
light stood the witch, laying a plaster on a wound in her 
leg. What became of the hare is not told ; but the sight 
seen through the cottage window was quite sufficient to 
confirm the neighbourhood in their suspicions that the 
witch and puss were identical.* 

Leaving Chagford by the Throwleigh road, we shall, 
when near the old bridge mentioned by Leland, turn to 
the left past the deserted woollen factory, and again set 
our faces Moorwards. The road, or rather lane, is beauti- 
ful at almost every step. First we reach the approach to 
the old grist mill, now, it is much to be regretted, closed 
to the public. It lies a little off the road, close to where 
Teign, eddying among great boulders beneath the shadow 
of the woodland, joins his ceaseless song with the splash 
of the moss-grown water-wheel. The rich brown tints of 
the thatched roof contrast finely with the emerald hues of 
the little meadow beyond, and the groups of fern and 
wild-flower which enrich this lovely spot. Between the 
mill and Holy Street House we shall notice, built into the 
wall on the left, the remains of the cross which once 
stood under a tree in Chagford market-place. I have 
seen an octagonal basin under a pump at the back of a 
house in the town, which I was told represented the base 
of this cross; but Mr. Ormerod states that this trough 
belonged to another market-cross, formerly a very hand- 
some specimen, and which may be now seen in a mutilated 
condition at Way Barton. That at Holy Street has 
nothing remarkable about it, except an incised cross 
between the arms. 

Passing Holy Street House, a handsome edifice in the 
Tudor style, snugly placed under rising ground, we soon 
again diverge to inspect a singular mass of rock, or rather 
gigantic boulder, known as the Puggie Stone — ^probably 

♦ Tickler, p. 89. 
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the Pixy Stone. Rowe tells us that there is a rock 
basin on the top, but for this we cannot personally 
vouch^ as it is unscaleable except by means of a ladder. 
This isolated stone is certainly the largest single mass 
off the Moor, though some of the blocks under Combe 
Farm, at the entrance of the Teign Gorge, are for- 
midable rivals. It has a length of twenty-five feet, a 
breadth of eleven, and is no less than fourteen feet in 
height. 

Regaining the lane, we descend to Lee Bridge, spanning 
the waters of the South Teign close to its confluence with 
the principal stream — another beautiful spot where over- 
arching trees induce a perpetual freshness. And now the 
Moor is rapidly approached, its advance-guard Kestor 
rising dark above the verdant country that steals up to its 
very base. Instead of following the road to Batworthy, 
we breast a terribly steep and rugged lane, which some 
sarcastic wit has dubbed ' Featherbed.' Here and there 
are distinct traces of paving, and some have concluded 
that the road is Roman, though where it was supposed to 
have led none appear to know. Perhaps it is a continua- 
tion of the lane we have just left, whose name of Holy 
Street has disposed certain authorities on matters archaeo- 
logical to conclude it the via sacra of the Druids. But 
did the Druids pave their roads? Were they indeed 
road-makers at all ? 

Emerging upon Tincombe Common, we come at once 
upon some very fine hut-circles, outlying pickets, so to 
speak, of the British town below the brow on our right, 
the most famous of the four Celtic aboriginal villages 
found on the eastern escarpment of Dartmoor. 

As we reach the top of the brow we look straight down 
the slope, where, firom this distance, a confused medley of 
stones represents that of which we are in search. Beyond 
to the left is Batworthy, surrounded by the last group of 
trees which we shall see, following a straight line west- 
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ward, for nine miles. Between the traces of two parallel 
trackways lie a number of hut-circles, divided from each 
other in most cases by tracklines, while, branching from 
the main thoroughfares two or three by-roads may be 
detected, the longest running for about a hundred yards. 
Besides the hut-basements are two structures of some 
importance, the one of circular shape, and known to the 
neighbourhood as Roundy Poundy^ otherwise the Round 
Pound, and the other square, a shape rather uncommon 
on Dartmoor. 

The Round Pound immediately adjoins the more 
northerly of the ancient roads before mentioned, and is 
about 170 yards south-east of the Teign, or 135 yards 
from the point where the wall of Batworthy Farm bends 
back towards that river. The enclosure is triangular, 
with a tendency to a circular form, and has a maximum 
breadth of about seventy-five feet, with an entrance 
to the road which we may call the front door, and 
another at the rear, which may be denominated the 
back entrance. Within is the base of a large circular 
dwelling, with a diameter of thirty-four feet, from which 
radiate to the outer wall six divisions, one of them ter- 
minating in a small dwelling not more than one-third the 
size of the larger hut-circle ; and there is besides a smaller 
triangular basement. These ruins present the appearance 
of having originally been of great strength, the walls 
being of considerable thickness. As to the divisions. 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson considers it probable that they 
were sheep-pens, and mentions others of a similar de- 
scription at Greaves Ash, in Northumberland, at Chun 
Castle and elsewhere.* 

By following the trackline to the south-east for about a 
hundred yards up the hill, we reach the Square Pound, as 
Mr. Ormerod has named this structure. It has an 
entrance on the side by which we approach. This, again, 

* Murray, p. i6i. 
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is subdivided into rectangular divisions, m which will 
be found two hut-circles. 

Mr. Ormerod thinks that * possibly the Round Pound 
was the dwelling of the chief person of this town, and the 
Square Pound a cattle-fold and storehouse.* But what- 
ever purpose these two interesting * pounds ' may have 
served, we may take it for granted that an important 
settlement once had its locale here. Counting the outlying 
dwellings about Kestor, even now some thirty basements 
remain, in spite of the devouring walls of the adjacent 
farm. 

From the Square Pound we ascend Kestor, famous 
for an immense rock basin, the largest on the Moor, 
having a diameter of no less than eight feet at its greatest 
width (it is not quite circular), with a depth of two 
feet six inches. Mr. Ormerod has the credit of having 
discovered this fine hollow, which was for long years filled 
with turf. But the safety of the moorland sheep, for 
whose sake the basin was thus hidden, is now amply 
secured by an iron railing. 

The view from Kestor is magnificent. Chagford lies 
below on the east, with a fine vista of cultivated land 
beyond, through which we may trace the windings of the 
Teign Valley to the ravine beneath the camps of Preston- 
bury and Cranbrook Castle. Northward, Cosdon raises 
his dark brow against the sky, while behind, the crags of 
Watern and Wild Tors are conspicuous, with the lofty 
but tame shape of Newlake to the south. But what are 
those ranks of little men driawn up on Shuffle Down 
beyond the corner of Batworthy wall ? iThey are not 
men at all, albeit Mr. Fergusson would have us believe 
that they are intended for their ' counterfeit presentments.* 
Nothing more or less are they than the remains of those 
parallelitha which once, in all probability, stretched north- 
ward to Gidleigh Circle and southward to Fern worthy 
Circle — a long two miles. Of this alignment and its 

13 
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contributories but a small part is now left, but this is of 
so interesting a nature that we shall at once hasten down 
the slope of the tor in 6rder to make a closer in- 
spection. 

The first avenue reached commences at a distance of 
about a hundred and fifty feet from the corner above 
mentioned, and after a course of a hundred and forty 
yards* ends in a triple ring of stones. About thirteen 
yards from these rings a second avenue of equal length 
takes a north-westerly direction, and points to Scorhill 
Circle across the Teign. Over a low and nearly obliterated 
bank, which extends for about eight hundred yards, a 
third avenue, commencing from near the triple ring of 
stones, has a south-easterly course of a hundred and ten 
yards, ending in a ruined cairn, while the fourth, starting 
a little south of this last object, continues over the brow 
for a hundred and twenty-six yards to the great menhir 
called the Longstone, a fine monolith twelve feet high, 
and with traces of ribbing on the top, compared by Murray 
to those on the Devil's Arrows at Boroughbridge, though 
less distinct. It now marks the bounds of the forest, 
which we once more enter. South of the menhir an 
avenue, two hundred and twenty yards in length, formerly 
extended to three granite uprights known as the * Three 
Boys,' of which two, together with the whole avenue, have 
been removed. Mr. Ormerod, who was, I believe, the 
first to remark upon this avenue and the ' Three Boys,* 
which he thinks formed the imposts of a cromlech, has 
found traces of a further avenue between the remaining 
pillar, which is five feet high, two and a half feet wide, and 
one foot five inches thick, and Fernworthy Circle, a mile 
and a half to the south, as also indications of an avenue 
to the south of that circle.t The avenues are not much 

* The measurements of the avenues are those of Mr. Ormerod ; others are 
my own. 
t Vidi paper on * Remains in the Parishes of Chagford, Gidley,' ete.» com- 
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more than a yard in width, and the stones vary in height 
from a yard to about one foot. Besides the avenues we 
shall find, a few hundred yards to the north-east of the 
Longstone, the remains of two pounds, the further stand- 
ing alone, and the nearer connected by tracklines with 
two hut-circles. Although the purpose of these remains 
can only be vaguely guessed at, it does not detract from, 
but, indeed, rather adds to, their interest, and no one who 
knows Dartmoor can leave this neighbourhood without 
feeling that few parts of it are so rich in primeval remains 
as the commons about Kestor. They extend for the 
greater part of three miles, and may at one time have 
reached even further, for there seems reason for believing, 
from the direction taken by the scanty traces of the 
avenue to the south of Fernworthy Circle, that the Grey 
V/ethers were included in the collection. 

As we proceed southward towards Fernworthy, we shall 
notice the hut-circles alluded to by Mr. Ormerod at 
Frenchbere and Thornworthy. From Thornworthy Tor 
we keep a south-easterly direction, for our destination now 
is the hut settlement of Metherill. We do not go far 
before perceiving that the slope on the opposite side of 
the South Teign is covered with a profusion of stones, 
through which a short avenue is distinctly seen leading 
up the hill. As we advance towards this avenue, we 
pass a fine kistvaen. The cairn enclosing it was opened 
in 1879 by Mr. S. H. Slade, and found to contain two 
sepulchres which, between them, gave forth a fine flint 
implement, and the fragment of an urn of the rudest 
description, while other flint remains were within the 
mound. The smaller kist has been removed to the 
Museum of the Torquay Natural History Society; the 
one now before us is a remarkably fine specimen — as far 

muiiicated to Plym. Inst, on 5th April, 1858. Without at ihe time knowing 
this, I may say that I noticed the same traces ; but see the account of Fern- 
worthy Circle, infra, 

13—2 
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ES I am aware, the only one upon Dartmoor with the 
cover-stone intact* Instead of lying broken near at hand, 
the massive slab has been propped on a lump of granite, 
and rests on one of the sides of the tomb. Its dimensions 
are five feet by three. The weight can be only approxi- 
mated ; but as that of its fellow at Torquay is, according 
to Mr. Slade, no less than eight and a half hundredweight, 
we shall, I think, be justified in giving at least an equal 
weight to this specimen. The kist itself has a length of 
four feet, a width of two feet eight inches, and a depth of 
two feet two inches. 

Now for the avenue and hut-circles. If the water be 
too high to admit of our crossing the stream, we must 
make for the bridge beneath Fern worthy Farm — there is, 
besides, an old slab bridge just above, beneath an ash-tree 
— and descend the river to the settlement. An unusually 
perfect circle lies near the river, with the door-jambs still 
erect. Proceeding up the avenue,* which is seventy-five 
paces in length, we shall find that it widens as it nears 
the circle, while about twenty-seven paces below it is 
broken by an irregular line of stones. This avenue, which 
is very rude and presents rather the appearance of parallel 
tracklines, has an average width of thirteen feet. The 
circle to which it leads — apparently the dwelling of some 
person of note — is constructed of massive stones, and is 
thirty feet in diameter. A few yards from it, in the 
direction of Fernworthy, is perhaps the finest specimen 
of a hut basement on the Moor. Although its diameter 
is the same as the one we have just visited, it is con- 
structed with unusual care in two courses, the slabs being 
bedded firmly in the ground, which has been excavated, 
and the earth piled on the outside. In one place the 
walls reach a height of four feet ten inches. It will be at 

* First described by Mr. Pengelley, F.R.S., in a paper printed in vol. xii. 
Trans. Devon. Assoc, entitled * Recent Discoveries in the Parishes of Chagford 

and Manaton.* 
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once distinguished from its fellows by a thorn-bush grow- 
ing out of the highest part of the wall. There are several 
other good specimens on the slope, but none so remarkable 
as this. 

Returning to the road and re-crossing the bridge, we 
reach Fernworthy Farm, an old homestead built in 1690 
on the very edge of the Moor, under the shelter of some 
tall trees. The walls are covered with a rough stucco, 
and upon inquiring of the farmer why he thus protected 
so sturdy a stone as granite, he gave me to understand 
that the composition, in which tallow formed an important 
item, was designed for warmth as well as dryness, the 
biting blasts and lashing rains finding their way between 
every chink and cranny. 

A rough road leads from the farm on to the Moor. 
Here, on a level piece of ground, we shall descry a fine 
sacred circle, which, although smaller than that of Scorhill 
Down, is far more perfect. The stones are about three 
feet high, and resemble, though their height is considerably 
less, those forming the Grey Wethers, which we shall 
presently visit. Twenty -seven stones are erect, and 
apparently but one is needed to complete the enclosure. 
The diameter is sixty feet. 

While making a cast for water in order to sketch the 
circle, I suddenly came upon other ancient remains. 
These were two avenues of small stones about twenty 
inches in height : the one, commencing at a point about 
four hundred and fifty feet north, ran for a hundred and 
fifty-six feet in the direction of the Longstone ; the other, 
leaving the circle on the opposite side, continued south 
for a hundred and ninety-eight feet, ending close to a 
newtake wall, which has without doubt absorbed the re- 
mainder of the avenue — if remainder there were. East- 
ward of the northern avenue will be noticed the ruins of 
a large enclosure, probably a pound, and traces of track- 
lines. No hut-circles could be detected, though there are 
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a quantity of stones scattered about, which may very well 
represent their ruins. 

If Mr. Fergusson*s theory is to obtain with regard to 
these avenues, as well as with regard to those at Merivale, 
we can only say that, taking into consideration the length 
of the alignments from, let us say, the North Teign to the 
Grey Wethers, or even Fernworthy, the warriors whom 
the stones are supposed to represent would, in their two 
thin lines, have formed a very inefficient protection for 
the villages l)^ng to the south of the Kestor settlement. 
We say south of this point, because the argument does 
not apply to the town of which the Round Pound is 
the principal object. Here, as before shown, there are 
other avenues at least doubling the security of the 
dwellings below. But if not lines of battle array, what 
are they? Were it not that we have no evidence of 
Druidical occupation on the one hand, but very fair evi- 
dence that circles are sepulchral on the other, one would 
be almost tempted to give in one's adhesion to the views 
of those who see in this long avenue a processional 
path, with the temple of Scorhill at the one end and 
that of Fernworthy at the other. But of what avail 
is conjecture ? Were proposition after proposition 
advanced, it is questionable in the extreme whether an 
arrival nearer the truth would be the result. Surmise 
may follow surmise to the end of time, and the outcome, 
after all, is but surmise. Meanwhile this chapter is 
reaching an abnormal length, and we must push forward, 
once more leaving civilization behind us, not again to be 
encountered until many a mile of rock and heather has 
been passed. 

So we slowly ascend Long Ridge, the hill behind 
Fernworthy, and the watershed between the North and 
South Teign. From the top a fine view is to be had 
both of moorland and cultivated country, though of less 
extent than the noble panorama spread out around 
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Kestor. Sittaford Tor, a high, grassy hill, with no rocks 
worthy of remark until we reach the summit, is the most 
prominent object in the immediate vicinity. Passing 
down the western declivity we again strike the North 
Teign, spanned, just below the shepherd's cottage on the 
opposite hill, by another specimen of the rugged ' clapper * 
bridge. This structure, known as Teign Head Bridge, 
has three openings, and though Rowe calls it * primitive 
Cyclopean,' probably owing to the fact that * in character 
it is similar to Postbridge,' it cannot, in Mr. Ormerod's 
opinion, nor indeed in mine, lay claim to a greater age 
than that of the cottage to which the track over it leads. 
In fact, I have recently discovered the actual, or, at any 
rate, the approximate, period at which it was built. In 
the course of a conversation with the shepherd, I learnt 
that the grandfather of an old man now living at Belstone 
assisted in its construction, so that it seems improbable 
that it can be more than 150 years old. The angles are 
but little weathered, a sure sign that the structure can 
boast of no great antiquity. Nevertheless, it is very 
picturesque, and might, to the casual observer, have stood 
for a thousand years at least. It has a length of twenty- 
seven feet, and its four piers support three rows of narrow 
slabs, each about nine feet in length. 

Before plunging into the moorlands we shall do well to 
pay a visit to the shepherd's hut, where a plentiful meal 
of bread-and-milk will fortify us against the pangs of 
hunger with which we shall most assuredly be assailed 
before again reaching an inn. It is a wild place, and the 
bareheaded children — and there are always a small tribe 
in and around a Dartmoor cottage — see so little of man . 
that, after a prolonged stare at the stranger, they bolt 
into the house like scared rabbits. The Scotch shepherd, 
an intelligent and communicative man, will tell us of his 
troubles in the winter when the sheep get lost in the 
drifts, at the same time attacking with prodigious appe^ 
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tite, for he has just come back from Chagford, an immense 
chunk of the flesh of the aforesaid animal, while his stout 
and comely spouse lays a cloth upon the rough deal table 
and brings forth a large jug of milk — scalded; you seldom 
get raw milk upon Dartmoor — and cuts up enough of the 
^tafif of life for an Arctic expedition. Meanwhile the 
'.bairns,' except the youngest, who clings to mother's 
skirts, sit' in a row upon a form by the great open 
chimney, and gaze with shy curiosity on the wayfarers, 
wriggling uneasily at the command to ' Take your finger 
out of your mouth and speak to the gentlemen.' A dog 
snores in front of the embers, and chicken congregate as 
near our chairs as they dare, hoping for, and generally 
obtaining, stray crumbs. An indescribable odour of peat- 
smoke and cream greets the nostrils, a curious but not 
unpleasant combination, because the door stands wide 
open, and the fresh Moor air which is driving the clouds 
so merrily across Sittaford Tor keeps all things pure and 
fresh. 

Sittaford is in elevation but twenty-five feet less than 
Cosdon, though, rising as it does from the already high 
moorlands, it certainly does not convey the appearance. 
It is an easy climb to the summit, and we shall find the 
rocking of the logan stone, a flat rock ten feet square by 
three feet thick, but child's play after the stolid mass in 
the Teign beneath Huntstor. 

At the eastern base lie the Grey Wethers, so called 
from their resemblance at a little distance to a flock of 
sheep. I cannot say that the resemblance appears very 
marked, but it is to be presumed that other eyes see 
differently*. A writer* narrates how a farmer, unac- 
quainted with these circles, was once made the victim of 
a practical joke. He was offered a certain number of 

* Crossing, p. 98. Rev. £. A. Bray states that a similar name was - borne 
Dy a mass of stones or rocks, apparently natural, scattered on the slope facing 
Wistman*s Wood, and he thinks that some stones at Avebury are so called. 
---Vol. ii., p. 116. 
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grey wethers at a certain price, and upon his closing the 
bargain, was told that he might, if he liked, inspect them, 
for they were * up in the newtake near Sittaford Tor.' 
We may imagine his feeling of disgust when he discovered 
that he had been outwitted, and contracted for the purchase 
of a number of granite blocks. 

Neither circle is complete ; in fact, they present tne 
appearance of cotangent semicircles. Nine stones remain 
erect in the northern circle, while six have collapsed ; and 
seven stand in the other, which is, indeed, almost com- 
plete, the remaining eighteen stones lying prone among the 
thick grass where they have fallen. In fact, this fine circle 
could at little cost be restored to its original condition, 
and with all or nearly all the former material ; and we 
would commend this fact to the attention of the Dartmoor 
Preservation Society when they approach this quarter of 
the waste.* The diameter of each of these circles was over 
100 feet (larger than that of the circle on Scorhill Down), 
but, unlike the stones of that better-known monument, 
the blocks have been roughly shaped, the tops especially 
testifying to some care in the working. They are of 
massive appearance, and although the average height is 
no more than four feet, with a breadth of about two feet six 
inches,"!" there is an appearance of uniformity about these 
ill-used relics which is even now very striking. And, not- 
withstanding the mutilation to which they have been 
subjected, the idea of motion still clings to them. The 
moor folk have a tradition that they turn round at sun- 
rise. 

' In this gloomy district, even at mid-day, the circle ot 
gray stones has a strange power over the imagination; 
but when twilight is gradually closing, and the only 

* When I visited them in August last a trench had been cut from the 
centre to the circumference of this circle, with what result I know not 

f In the northern circle the height of the largest stone is four feet ; in the 
southern, four feet seven inches. 
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sound that breaks the silence of the hills is that of the 
stream on whose banks they stand, the circles assume 
their ancient power. The whole country about them is 
still the same as in that far distant day when the hand of 
man erected them for some unknown purpose; and as 
the wind sighs through the long fern and heather and 
the mists rise up from the hill-streams, the spirits of the 
old British priests seem, like the shade of Fingal, to 
" move slowly over the heath, the stars dim twinkling 
through their forms." The solitary wanderer who visits 
them at such a time will not wonder that "the gray 
stones of the heath" should have kept a place in the 
superstitions of the peasantry long after they who raised 
them were forgotten, or that mysterious rites should have 
been done at them, in spite of the prohibition of council 
and of law book.'* 

» R. J. King, p. 16. 
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We now cross the Moor in a south-easterly direction, 
keeping well to the left of King's Oven Hill, which is 
once more within view. It is not until a distance of 
nearly two miles from the Grey Wethers has been tra- 
versed that the next group of antiquities is reached. 
These will be observed as we descend the side of a very 
steep green hill, conspicuous upon the opposite hillside to 
the right of a ruined farm, and about one mile and a half 
south-west of Loughton Tor. Behind a large hut-circle 
an avenue 225 feet in length ascends the hill, ending in a 
ruined cairn surrounded by low stones. The avenue is 
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composed of blocks less than the usual size, the height 
rarely exceeding eighteen inches, except at the upper end, 
where several of larger dimensions have fallen — one, in- 
deed, measuring eight feet by two feet three inches and ten 
inches thick. From the fact that the alignment commences 
with a dwelling and ends in a grave, one is disposed to 
think that in this case it was merely a path from the 
dead man's house to his tomb. There are a few more 
circles or their remains hard by, and many tracklines, 
together with a wilderness of scattered stones, which 
render it probable that a settlement was once planted 
here. With equal probability the enclosures of the ruined 
building in the glen below are responsible for its almost 
total disappearance. 

From the top the country towards Chagford again 
opens up. Hitherto it has been for the most part con- 
cealed by the ridges, though eastwards we have had some 
pleasant glimpses over Believer to the high land beyond 
the Dart Valley. We plod on, and soon reach the 
Tavistock and Moreton Road, close to King's Oven. By 
Bennett's Cross and some formidable, if artificial, ravines 
— traces of the bygone days of Vitifer, whose tin-mine 
lies below — ^we pass through the rabbit warren whence 
John Roberts drew the 'treat' advertised on his sign- 
board, and ascend the hill named after it — Warren Tor. 
The sides of this tor are in early autumn almost purple 
with whortle-berries, and dotted with women and children 
who have wandered from heaven knows where in search 
of the fruit which old Polwhele mentions with such 
evident relish. One or two hut-circles will be encountered 
on the ascent, and a fine cairn sixty feet in diameter and 
six feet high stands to the south of the crest. Indeed, 
this is the land of cairns. When we reach the summit of 
Hookner Tor we find another of still larger dimensions, 
being sixty-six feet in diameter and not less than twelve in 
height. A third, of character more interesting, though 
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almost level with the ground, lies to the eastward between 
us and the great grave on King Tor. It is encircled by 
upright granite slabs, and has a strong resemblance to 
the Nine Maidens on Belstone Tors, though the latter 
so-called * sacred ' circle is of larger dimensions, the one 
before us being but eighteen feet across. Perhaps this 
enclosed cairn, or one of its neighbours, is, or rather was, 
the last resting-place of the chieftains, for such they 
probably were, who occupied those strange buildings 
mentioned by Mr. Ormerod at Bovey Combe Head, 
* near the summit of the pass leading from Vitifer to 
North Bovey,' and not more than half a mile distant. 
These consist of a circular structure, bearing a marked 
resemblance to the Round Pound, in that there is a large 
circle within the remains of one still larger, with radiating 
walls between, making four compartments. On the south 
two parallel lines of wall about 340 feet in Ifength have, in 
the space between them, a hut-circle, the western end 
being closed by a square building of considerable strength, 
the interior being circular. .Another hut-circle lies about 
230 feet to the north-west of the principal dwelling, close 
to a trackline, of which there are several in the vicinity.* 

But from the crest of Hookner we shall look down upon 
an enclosure lying on the slope of Hameldon opposite, to 
which othei: circles are but pigmies. Even at this distance 
we may discern a number of rings of stone within its 
walls, marking the abode of wild shepherd, wilder hunter, 
or of warriors long since passed away — mighty Grims- 
pound. 

The scene is impressive, and we stand for some 
moments surveying the remains of these ancient dwellings, 
encircled by their ruined walls, which at one moment 
stand forth clear and defined in the warm sunlight, and 
the next wax indistinct as a cloud drifts over the face of 
the sun, plunging hill and valley into shadow. A great 

• Ormerod, sub .tit. * Rude-stone Remains,' p. ii. 
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sweep of wild moor rolls away into the western distance — 
weird, mysterious, solitary. Unbidden rise the words of 
one who knew and loved the great upland many years 
ajo : * If you want sternness and loneliness, pass into 
Dartmoor. There are wastes and wilds, crags of granite, 
views into far-off districts, and the sound of waters hurry- 
ing away over their rocky beds, enough to satisfy the 
largest hungering and thirsting after poetical delight.' 

Let us descend from the rugged crest of Hookner and 
approach the pound, passing on the way some hut-circles, 
which may once have been connected with the village in 
front. Scrambling over titanic blocks of granite, the 
ruins of the wall, we enter the enclosure. The vallum, 
though now only some four feet in height, is at its base 
quite eight feet in thickness ; but this is obviously caused 
by the * fenced city ' having become a * ruinous heap,' 
though probably, when standing in its entirety, the 
breadth would have exceeded six, while the height would 
not have been less than ten, feet. It is generally agreed 
that the wall was not of stone throughout, but that the 
space between the granite facings was filled with turf. 
I have called the blocks * titanic,' and am confident 
that none who have visited Grimspound will quarrel with 
the term. Stones four feet long are plentiful, while not a 
few are over nine feet, and in the north-east corner Mr. 
Spence Bate measured one which in itself formed the 
inner wall, and had a height of six feet, a length at the top 
of nine feet, and at the bottom of nearly eleven, and a 
thickness at its broadest part of eighteen inches. 

The enclosure is in shape circular, though not a true 
circle, being 154 yards from north to south, and 121 from 
east to west. The circumference is 528 yards.* There are 
entrances on the east and west, both paved, the western 

* Ormerod, sub lit. * Rude Stone Remains,' p. 14. Mr. Spence Bate's 
measurements are 425 feet from north to south, and 441 from east to west. 
See his paper on * Grimspound and its Associated Relics,' in vol. v., Trails. 
Plym. Inst. 
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one having, however, an appearance far more finished. 
This seems to have been the original entrance, unless the 
space on the south, now filled up, served the purpose. I 
am disposed, however, to give the preference to this 
western opening, both because of the greater care taken in 
the paving, and also because it was flanked within the walls 
by traces of some large buildings, which were very possibly 
intended for defence.* A pathway passes through the 
enclosure, leading from Manaton to Headland Warren. 

A little to the east of what was the southern entrance, a 
tortuous passage is constructed in the wall, intended, 
thinks Mr. Spence Bate, as a secret opening. It is about 
two feet four inches high, and large enough for a man, a 
thin one, it must be admitted, to creep through. 

At the lower — that is, the northern — end a stream which 
has been, it would appear, artificially brought within the 
wall, supplies the pound with water. It is known as 
Grimslake. 

Such is Grimspound, the largest, and in many respects 
the most remarkable, monument of antiquity on Dartmoor. 

With regard to the name, many an argument has arisen. 
Some think the etymology traceable to Grima, the Anglo- 
Saxon equivalent for the Evil One, and pyndan^ an 
enclosure, while others favour not such a title as the 
Devil's Pound, but prefer referring the first syllable to 
grim, as in Grimsdike, where it apparently signifies a 
boundary. This is, I think, a reasonable interpretation 
when the neighbourhood of the great central trackway, 
which crossed Hameldon hard by, is taken into con- 
sideration. Grim Pyndan, the Boundary Pound, may 
therefore be taken as a likely explanation. Lastly may 
be mentioned the Celtic grymy strength; a derivation, to 
which, looking at the massive nature of the wall, some 
weight may be attached. 

* See plan of Grimspound made by Mr. A. C. Shillibeer in 1829, published 
in the paper by Mr. Ormerod cited above. 
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But for what purpose was Grimspound constructed ? I 
cannot but think that it was nothing more or less than an 
aboriginal town. It is likely enough to have been a fold 
for cattle as well, which were driven within its wall at 
nightfall. But to the suggestion that it was a cattle* 
pound inprimis, with dwellings for keepers added, it is not 
easy to subscribe, and I would ask those who advance this 
theory whether it could have been necessary to construct, 
so massive a wall merely as a protection for flocks and herds 
or so many dwellings (and there is evidence that at one 
time there were many more than now) for a few herdsmen. 
Why, allowing half a dozen persons per hut — not at all an 
unreasonable number — and assuming that the wall once 
enclosed thirty huts — ^which the loose stones strewn about 
the area would imply was the case — it is surely scarcely 
probable that a population of nearly 200 would have 
tenanted theni merely to watch their flocks; and that 
each hut was constructed for one man alone, I do not 
for a moment think likely, as the size precludes such an 
idea being entertained. The difference, too, between the 
construction of the wall of Grimspound and those of 
the folds of Erme, Yealm a.nd Dunnabridge Pounds, 
noticed by Mr. Spence Bate, is another argument against 
the cattle-pound theory. 

Nor, in expressing the opinion that Grimspound was aci 
aboriginal village, do I lose sight of the fact that it is 
commanded on the south by higher ground, and would 
therefore be open to the missiles of an enemy. While 
not commending the wisdom of the architects who con- 
structed it upon a slope, it may be remarked that at the 
time of its erection the question of missiles did not 
probably enter much into the calculations of the in- 
habitants. Bows and arrows were, as far as we can tell, 
unknown to neolithic man, and the savage, aware that 
suitable sling stones would have to be brought from a 
distance, was probably careless of the few that might be 
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gathered in the immediate vicinity, and as long as his 
rampart was unbroken recked little of the foe. 

Having thus expressed my own opinion as to the pur- 
pose of Grimspound, it is, perhaps, only fair to give some 
account of the theories entertained by others. Polwhele, 
then, thinks that it was Druidical, apparently basing his 
assumption upon the existence in his day of a few erect 
stones, and further considers that it may have been a seat 
of judicature for the very hypothetical Cantred of Durius 
or Dart ; while Crockern Tor served the same office for 
the Cantred of Tamar. Carrington, from whose valuable 
note this information is derived, states, at page 157, that a 
writer in Besley's Exeter paper supposes it to have been a 
temple of the sun. Rowe* thinks that * Grimspound was 
designed as the fortification of a permanent settlement 
rather than as a temporary stronghold to' which, as we 
learn from Caesar, the Belgic Celts were accustomed to 
retreat with their families, flocks, and herds, on the ap- 
proach of danger.' With this Sir Gardner Wilkinson sub- 
stantially agrees, while Dr. Croker is of opinion that its situa- 
tion in a valley precludes this idea.f Shortt considers that 
it may have been a sheepfold or a village of the Damnonii, 
but does not apparently conjecture that it could have been 
both, and in this he is supported by the valuable authority 
of Mr. Ormerod, who thinks that Mr. Spence Bate's 
secret opening was a hole left for the convenience of 
the sheep dog. J Lastly, the author of * Grimspound and 
its Associated Relics ' advances a theory entirely novel, but 
none the less worthy of very considerable attention. Start- 
ing with the assumption that these pounds were erected for 
storing tin for greater security, he considers that as Grims- 
pound is much stronger than any of the others it must have 
been built by strangers ; and these strangers, he thinks, 

* Perambulation, p. 44. 

t * Guide to the Eastern Escarpment of Dartmoor.* 

X * Arch. East. Dart./ sub tit. ' Rude-stone Remains.' 
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were Norsemen. To support his argument he mentions 
the discovery in the barrows of Hameldon of weapons of 
a distinctly Scandinavian character, and assumes that the 
one known as King Barrow is the last resting-place of 
a viking, who also gave his name to King Tor, the small 
clump of rocks close by. He mentions several names of 
Danish sound which occur along the course of the Dart, 
such as Fleet, from fljot, a stream ; Humber Porches, 
from force or fosse, a torrent ; Totnes, spelt Totenais in 
Domesday, which has a close affinity with Tottnas, near 
Stockholm, and Hardness, where the river meets the sea. 
The adjacent mine of Vitifer he imagines may be a cor- 
ruption of the Norse word vittefleur the white stream, 
which, from its being impregnated with china clay, would 
have contrasted strongly with the peaty streams of the 
Moor. Challacombe Down, below Hameldon, where are 
the remains of a double avenue extending about eighty 
yards, he looks upon as the scene of one of many conflicts 
between the yellow-haired giants of Norway and the 
smaller aborigines* — the word Challacombe signifying 
Valley of Jawbones. Nevertheless, I do not think that the 
pound was constructed by these strangers; they would 
have been far too wary to choose such a position. It 
seems, however, quite possible that they should have 
taken possession of the aboriginal town and fortified it in a 
manner perhaps more massive than was originally the case. 
A struggle of half an hour's duration through sinewy 
heather and springing fern brings us to Hameldon Beacon, a 
large barrow, and the summit of the ridge. We are 1,697 f^^t 
above the sea. Few scenes in the west country, or indeed 
elsewhere, can surpass the panorama which spreads before 
ihe eye of the traveller as he reaches this elevated point. 

* I am afraid that Mr. Spence Bate has hardly received justice at my hands. 
The above, however, is, I think, an epitome of his arguments ; and those 
who desire a farther insight into the Scandinavian theory of the occupation of 
Grimspound must refer to the interesting paper mentioned sut>ra. 
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On the one hand the wild Moor stretches away towards the 
sister heights of Cornwall, on the other rise the mountainous 
peaks of Rippon and Hey Tors, with the lesser heights of 
Bel Chinkwell and Honeybag, crowning the Downs oppo- 
site ; and between, a fertile valley, green and smiling, with 
pastures rich and trees whose verdure seems intensified by 
contrast with the ever- barren hills — an oasis in the desert. 
So steep is this eastern side of Hameldon that it almost 
seems possible to cast a stone on to the roof of the farm- 
house at our feet; and the stately tower of Widecombe 
Church — * the Cathedral of the Moor' — though one of the 
loftiest in the West, appears as of no unusual height when 
viewed from our breezy standpoint, 

A rugged cross adds interest to the scene. The letters 
H. C. Mr. Crossing takes for Hameldon Cross; and D. S., 
a little lower on the shaft, he thinks stand for Duke of 
Somerset, then Lord of the Manor of Natsworthy, while 
the date 1854 probably represents the year when these last 
letters were carved. How long this weather-beaten 
symbol of Christianity has stood among" the neighbouring 
barrows — ^the burial-place, maybe, of heathen vikings — is 
unknown. 

Of these tumuli there are severaL One called Broad 
Barrow, not far from the Beacon, has apparently been 
opened, though not to any great extent^ and may or may 
not have rewarded the excavators ; but another, about 200 
yards to the south, was thoroughly explored in the autumn 
of 1873 by Mr. Spence Bate. It was encircled by a ring 
of stones, and had a cairn in the centre near which were 
found some calcined human bones, and a fine specimen of 
a cutting flint flake 2 J inches long by 2 inches broad. But 
a barrow still further south has yielded relics of more 
important nature, which, without doubt, have in great 
measure led to the formation of his opinion regarding 
Grimspound. In construction similar to the barrow just 
described, it contained, in addition to the cairn, five large 

14—2 
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flat stones Ijring side by side, under which were found 
more calcined human bones, some charcoal, and a bronze 
dagger -blade and its pommel, the latter inlaid with 
pins of gold. * These,' says Mr. Bate, * are the only inter- 
ments of the kind met with on Dartmoor, nor can we learn 
that anywhere else are such met with, excepting in the 
northern part of Norway.' There are several other 
barrows on this great hill, and it is probable that a careful 
search would disclose other objects of interest. From the 
articles at present found it would appear that these 
barrows were, as the excavator suggests, thrown up late 
in the flint or early in the bronze period. 

From heather to fern, from fern to gorse we descend, 
and ultimately strike one of those moorland lanes, in 
summer the dry bed of what is in winter a torrent, or at 
any rate a very moist thoroughfare. This leads us direct 
to the church and to a very humble inn, which supplies 
the wants of the few wayfarers who wander to Widecombe- 
in-the-Moor. Close at hand, overshadowed by the lofty 
tower, stands a row of fifteenth-century almshouses, the 
only noteworthy edifice in the * church town,' which is of 
very small size ; in fact, we may almost say of Widecombe 
— by the way, it is invariably pronounced Wid-de-combe — 
what the author of *Lorna Doone' said of Oare, * there is 
no village ' there. This ancient building, known as the 
church house, is substantially built of granite, and has a 
veranda in front resting on columns of the same stone* 
In front, and close to the lych-gate of the churchyard, 
grows a venerable yew, whereon were formerly hung the 
carcases of all foxes and badgers slain in the parish. A 
reward of 5s. was offered for a full-grown fox, while a cub 
fetched but half that amount, and a badger was only 
valued at is. This curious payment lasted from 1736 
till about twenty years since.* 

* * Things New and Old concerning the Parish of Widecombe-in-the-Moor,* 
edited by Robert Dymond, F.S A. 
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Having regard to the small population of this moorland 
parish, one is surprised at the size of the church. It 
speaks to a far larger number of inhabitants having once 
frequented the neighbourhood, and we shall call to mind 
the days when Dartmoor was alive with tinners, and busy 
companies * streamed ' the rivers for the much-sought 
metal. Indeed, the tower is said to have owed its 
erection to a band of successful miners who erected it 
as a thankoffering. Now the church is but partially 
seated, and I suppose a congregation of 100 souls is a 
large assemblage for an edifice constructed to seat at 
least six times that number. 

The building appears to date from the latter part of the 
fifteenth century, and succeeded an earlier edifice of which 
no traces now remain. Its style is wholly Perpendicular. 
There is a nave, north and south aisles and transepts, 
and a chancel with north and south chantry aisles. The 
length is 104 feet. The cradle roofs have some quaintly- 
carved bosses, amongst others the three rabbits with ears 
conjoined, which we have before noticed in the churches 
of Tavistock and Chagford. This device has reference, it 
is supposed, to an alchemical symbol, as connected with 
the mining population. Of the screen the lower part only 
survives ; effigies of our Lord, SS. Peter, Thomas, James 
and Sebastian, a king and queen, and some ecclesiastical 
figures appear upon it.* 

But the glory of the church is the tower, a noble 
example, compared, and justly, with that of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. The top is battlemented and crowned 
with fine crocketed pinnacles. It is of later date than 
the church, and has been the cause of the roof of the 
nave being raised. For the arch opening from the tower 

* Dymond. The church rasters contain some curious entries ; among 
them he mentions a loyal churchwarden, who in 1725 thus signs himself: 

* William Tremills, his hand and pen ; 
God bless King George and all his men.' 
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into the church was loftier than the then existing roof, 
which was consequently lifted, and is considerably higher 
than that of the chancel, which retains its original level. 
The church being in a deplorable state of repair, was 
restored about ten years since, and the funds raised for 
the purpose were in some measure realized by the sale of 
the interesting little work from which many of the par- 
ticulars here mentioned were derived. 

Notwithstanding its situation in a deep valley between 
the spurs of Dartmoor, this moorland village is bleak 
enough in winter. The quaint ejaculation, * Widdecombe 
in the cold country, good Lord !' is a local expression 
and a true one, particularly when the northern blast 
comes roaring down between Hameldon and the opposite 
tors. * Widdecombe folk be plucking geese to-day,' is 
a phrase frequently heard along the southern slopes 
of Dartmoor when a snowstorm is raging, and woe then 
to the traveller who is wandering out on the trackless 
waste. But thunderstorms are the species of climatic dis- 
turbances for which Widecombe has gained a notoriety^ 
and, indeed, so prevalent are electric visitations said to 
be, that the combe is sometimes called the 'valley 
of thunderstorms.' It is especially notorious for a 
fearful tempest which broke over it on the 21st October, 
1638, when the church was considerably shattered, and 
several people lost their lives. A rent in the tower, one 
of the effects of the storm, is plainly discernible.* 

The verses by the schoolmaster, Richard Hill, com- 
memorating this awful storm, will be found on a board in 
the tower, and were put up b)'^ the churchwardens in 1786 
to replace the original. A fragment of this latter has 
recently been discovered and fixed near its more modjern 
copy. It goes almost without saying that the disaster is 
attributed to Satanic agency. A woman who kept the 
inn at Poundsgate avers that a rider mounted on a coal- 

• Vide Appendix E. 
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black steed called at her house on the day in. question, 
and inquired the road to the village. Unwittingly she 
told him, and was immediately after horrified at the 
liquor which he drank hissing as it passed down his 
throat. Seeing that he was discovered, the fiend galloped 
off for Widecombe, and entering the church, espied a 
youth who was indulging in a nap. In compliance with 
the terms of a compact that if he found him sleeping he 
should become his, body and soul, and probably irritated 
at his discovery by the woman, Satan, who on his way 
through the churchyard had already kicked some boys at 
play into a grave, seized the unhappy wight, and flew 
with him, amid thunder and lightning, through the roof 
to the top of the tower, where his horse was fastened to a 
pinnacle. What with the struggles of the youth, the 
horse and the devil, the pinnacle crashed down upon the 
congregation, while horse, rider and burden vanished in 
the sulphurous gloom. 

It is strange to read that such men as Joseph Hall, 
Bishop of Exeter, and Prince, another divine, who wrote 
of the event nearly a century later, had more than a 
shadowy belief that the devil was at the bottom of the 
visitation. We cannot, therefore, be surprised at the 
answer returned by the son of a Devonshire peasant. 
To the question of his teacher, * What do you know of 
your ghostly enemy ?' he replied: * If you please, ma'am, 
he lives to Widdecombe.'* 

Let us cross the Webburn — a crystal stream which 
waters the valley — and climb the road on the eastern 
slope. On the right, divided by tracklines, are the 
remains of an aboriginal village, and at no great distance, 
in a southerly direction, two logan stones : the largest — 
known as Rugglestone and motionless — weighs, according 
to computation, no tons. The smaller stone may be 
moved* 

• R. Dymondfc 
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The hill we are now ascending is known as Torhill, or 
sometimes as Top Tor. It commands a fine view of the 
church and hamlet, and the long valley with its farms 
nestling among ancient trees at the foot of the bold 
escarpment of Hameldon. As we gaze upon the scene 
we shall ruminate on the ancient mansion of North Hall, 
which once abutted upon the village green. No traces 
now remain of this home of the Fitz- Ralphs. Its de- 
scription by Master Hill is curious, and, in spite of Prince's 
caustic remark, we venture to present it here : 

' The messuage there which anciently was chief or capital, 
Though much decayed, remaining still is called yet North Hall ; 
Whereas the houses, courtleges, with orchards, gardens, and 
A stately grove of trees within that place did sometime stand, 
Were all enclosed round about with moats of standing water. 
So that no thieves or enemies could enter in to batter : 
The houses, walls, roofs, windows, or what else besides was there ; 
The moats or trenches being fed with streams of water clear, 
Wherein good store of fish was bred, as ancient men did say, 
The ruined banks whereof remain unto this very day. 
And when the family within would walk into the town, (!) 
Or else return, a drawbridge firm they frequently let down ; 
And at their pleasure drew it up to keep the household safe. 
This house did anciently belong to Ralph, the son of Ralph — 
So is he named in a deed of much antiquity. 
Which bears no date, for at that time was less iniquity.' 

The last two lines of this effusion, in particular, furnish 
food for reflection. Even granting that there was * less 
iniquity * in the Middle Ages than in this wicked nine- 
teenth century, it is difficult to see why the fact should 
render the dating of a legal document unnecessary. 
Perhaps the poet had in his mind some case within his 
own experience where, through the neglect of this pre- 
caution, a title had been in dispute ; or, peradventure — 
and, indeed, this strikes us as a solution far more prob- 
able — in the agony of rhyming he sacrificed sense to 
metre. Still, as Prince says, * his history may be good, 
though his poetry be but indifferent.'* 

Leaving the tors of Bel, Chinkwell and Honeybag on 

* R. Dymond. 
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our left, we follow the road to Rippon Tor, rising 
tnajestic right ahead. Several objects of antiquarian 
interest are in the vicinity. Close to Hennesbury Gate is 
a hut-circle known as Seven Lords' Lands, from the fact 
that seven manors meet there.* About half a mile 
further west, at the point where a rough road descends 
from Whittaborough to Tunhill and Blackslade farms, a 
kistvaen, minus its cover-stone, will be found, while several 
cairns mark the moors around. 

Though the tor itself is not particularly striking, Rippon 
is a fine hill, and from its position on the eastern verge 
commands an extensive prospect over the country to the 
east and south, Torquay and Shaldon being visible against 
the blue waters of the Channel, which stretch right and left 
for many a mile.-f* Its elevation, however, has been found 
to be less than many of its fellows, and those who have 
looked upon Rippon Tor as one of the giants of the Moor 
will be disappointed to learn that it is but 1,563 feet in 
altitude. An immense cairn of stones forms the summit, 
with two others immediately behind. The highest cannot 
be less than twenty feet above the turf, and I know none 
larger on the Moor. Close by are some tracklines. A 
few yards from the summit is a cross carved in relief 
upon a rock. It has a length of about seven feet-J 

On the side of the hill, and about a quarter of a mile 
to the south-west of the summit, stands an immense 
oblong logan known as the Nutcrackers — probably the 
largest within the moorland borders. It is poised on a 
perpendicular block of granite, and is in length sixteen feet 
by four in breadth and thickness, and may be moved with 
some effort by mounting upon the extreme end and stamp- 

• R. Dymond. 

t In fact, so great a stretch of country is commanded by this tor, that Mr. 
Ormerod in a recent letter remarks : ' I believe that when the first triangulation 
of Devon took place, signals were exchanged between Rippon Tor and Wells 
Cathedral. 

X Crossing, p. 88. 
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ing steadily. Immediately beneath we shall notice across 
the road some very regular tracklines far more perfect 
than those on Rippon Tor itself, which, indeed are for 
the most part ill-defined. 

Proceeding northward on our way to the next high 
peak, Hey Tor, we pass on the left the rocky crest of 
Saddle Tor, which we shall not scale, as the conspicuous 
twin piles, which we are fast approaching, completely 
overlook it. 

Hey Tor, which derives its name from heahj high, is, 
perhaps, visited more often than any other tor upon 
Dartmoor. This is due not only to the fact that it is 
easily accessible — the * cherrybanks ' of Bovey Tracey 
taking it in their round — ^but to the gigantic masses of 
rock which crown its summit, the largest piles, taken as a 
whole, upon the Moor, and the most unmistakable. The 
prospect is much the same as that obtainable from its 
near neighbour, Rippon. The westernmost peak, or 
rather boss, commands the most extensive panorama. 
No less than five towns are visible — Torquay, Teignmouth, 
Newton, Totnes and Chudleigh. Below lies Ilsington, 
and across the valley the long village of Bovey Tracey, 
backed by wooded hills, broken, as the ridge ascends 
the valley northward, by protruding masses of rock, of 
which Bottor and Shaptor are the most noticeable. 

It is said that the Hundred Court was once held on 
this fine tor: it certainly gives its name to the present 
division of the county. A trackway crosses the hill from 
north-west to north-east, and some hut-circles mark its 
slope. Although the famous quarry which provided the 
stone for the construction of London Bridge is now but 
very rarely worked, the tramway still remains, and the 
explorer should not confound this — as did a friend of the 
author — with some primitive remains. It is the oldest 
railway in Devonshire — if a line formed of lengths of 
granite, with grooves in lieu of rails, can be so called. Its 
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construction is due to the enterprise of Mr. George 
Templer, and it was opened with much local eclat in 1820 
as a means of bringing down granite to the Stover Canal 
at Teigngrace. 

Beneath us, moorwards, is Hound Tor Combe, with 
the curious rocks which give it its name rising beyond 
like shattered towers, though, like every other tor on 
Dartmoor, the shape alters as often as the position is 
changed. As we descend into this wild valley we pass 
under Holwill Tor, a fine bold mass of granite — a deserted 
quarry on its northern face. On the opposite side, below 
Hound Tor, is picturesque Grey Tor, starting pre- 
cipitously from the sward, and presenting a shape most 
unusual among Dartmoor heights, the rocks rising almost 
straight instead of in the rounded masses commonly met 
with. Dwarf trees and shrubs fill many of the crevices, 
while the granite itself is beautifully painted with orange 
lichens, which appear to affect these rocks more than any 
others upon the Moor. The bold brow across the valley, 
strewn with splintered granite, is Leign Tor. 

Originally, it would appear, but one mass — and what a 
splendid whole it must have been ! — the work of disin- 
tegration has broken up this magnificent Tor into three 
distinct masses. Interesting as its lofty crags cannot fail 
to be to the common observer, they are still more so to 
the man of science, and form a study most edifying to the 
geologist, while the antiquary will find food for meditation 
over a broken kistvaen enclosed in an eighteen-foot circle of 
slab stones from two to three feet high, lying between the 
Tor and the road to Chagford. Close to the wayside, where 
a Moor road crosses the highway, is a suicide's grave, 
that of an old woman named Kay, who hung herself.* 
The rough headstone which marks the mound has no 
inscription. 

Following the road, we soon reach stony Hayne Down, 

* R. Dymondi 
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whereon is situate that strange *rock idol* known as 
Bowerman's Nose, a solitary pile of granite rising from 
the clatters to the height of nearly forty feet, and bearing, 
from almost every point of view a strange resemblance to a 
human figure. The lines in Carrington's poem sufficiently 
describe the tradition which has given it the name of 
idol, a tradition which even in modern days has not lacked 
believers : 

* On the very edge 
Of the vast moorland, startling every eye, 
A shape enormous rises ! High it towers 
Above the hill's bold brow, and, seen from fiur, 
Assumes the human form ; a granite god ! 
To whom in days long flown, the suppliant knee 
In trembling homage bowed. The hamlets near 
Have legends rude connected with the spot 
(Wild swept by every wind) on which he stands— 
The giant of the Moor.' 

But the mass is, it would seem, neither more nor less 
than a tor, which, by process of disintegration, has 
assumed its present remarkable shape. Bowerman is 
said, though with no evidence to support the statement, 
to have lived in the neighbourhood about the time of the 
Conquest. If his nose bore any resemblance to the top- 
most layer of the pile, it cannot have boasted much 
comeliness. Some author, whose name I do not now 
remember, has, with far greater probability, traced the 
name to the Celtic vawr maen, the great stone, and no 
title can be more suitable for the tall weird-looking figure 
for ever gazing towards Chagford. 

And now, as we round the hill, Manaton, most beauti- 
fully situated of moorland villages, comes into view, and 
we indulge in speculation as to what may be procured of 
an edible nature at its inn. How fair it looks over there, 
its tall church tower rising gray above the trees, with 
here and there the brown patch which betokens a cottage 
roof. Behind rises the tor, a crest of rounded granite 
masses, whose crannies are filled with mountain -ash. 
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while about the base an occasional holly glistens dark- 
green against the rock. The peaceful landscape of bright 
fields and foliage-shrouded hedges is a welcome change 
from the sombre beauty of the Moor, with its great 
barren hills and rough stone walls ; and pleasant, too, 
it is to exchange the sighing of the wind through the 
lonely wastes of the wilderness for the voice of birds. 

Having rested awhile, and enjoyed such refreshment 
as the Half Moon affords, let us climb the tor and look 
around. Right under us is the church and such portions 
of the tiny village as intervening foliage will allow us to 
see. Across the valley a farm or two dot the fertile slopes 
stretching away up to Hayne Down and towards Hound 
Tor. Hound Tor is not visible, but Hey Tor is, and with 
Holwill beneath and East Down midway, forms an effec- 
tive background. We can trace the windings of the road 
by which the village has been reached, and shall mark, 
clearly outlined against the sky, Bowerman's nose, more 
like a gigantic figure than ever. Over the eastern valley 
the ridge of Lustleigh Cleave, broken by fine masses of rock, 
runs down towards the village whence it takes its name. 

Manaton Church, dedicated to St. Winifred, is of 
fifteenth-century erection. Battlements surmount the 
walls, giving the building a handsome and imposing 
appearance. The western doorway is peculiarly massive, 
being constructed of four large pieces of granite. In the 
interior we shall find a good, but unfortunately much 
mutilated, screen, which appears to date from the sixteenth 
century. Parcloses divide two chantries from the chancel : 
the northern is now used as a vestry ; but the congregation 
may not see their priest robing, a somewhat unusual 
spectacle even in the wilds of Devon, for red cloth conceals 
him firom view. 

A curious story exists as to the disappearance of the 
old granite cross, whose base may still be seen in the 
churchyard. In former days there prevailed a custom of 
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carrying the corpse three times round it before interment, 
and the rector, having in vain endeavoured to put an end 
to the practice, is said to have decided upon its destruction. 
How this was effected is unknown. On a certain night it 
vanished, and has never been heard of since,* notwith- 
standing a reward offered by a late churchwarden for its 
discover}'. The present genial rector, who confirmed this 
legend, stated that he had every reason for being satisfied 
as to its truth, as the rector at the time was his great- 
grandfather. 

On December 13, 1779, Manaton Church was injured 
by lightning in much the same manner as the neighbouring 
structure of Widecombe, but fortunately not with such 
dire results, the disaster occurring on a week-day. The 
rector, by whom I was invited to inspect the account in 
the parish register, informed me that the clergyman, 
who was at the time in commendam and causing some 
trouble by refusing to give up the living, was so alarmed 
at the occurrence, which he took for a judgment personal 
to himself, that he fell ill and offered to at once resign. 
Before, however, the necessary arrangements could be 
carried out he died. 

But one half is left of the so-called pound at Lower 
Manaton Hills, on Town Barton Farm. The diameter 
(or perhaps it would be more correct to say the chord) is 
now about a hundred and twenty feet, but in 1828 it had 
an elliptical form, and was very perfect, with a diameter 
of a hundred and thirty-eight feet by a hundred.t The 
wall is of large rough blocks, very carefully set, and has a 
height of about four feet. I was, however, informed that 
stones of a greater size existed in the section destroyed, 
their dimensions being six feet in height, and about three 
in breadth and thickness. Formerly a row, consisting of 

* Rev. R. C. Douglas, late Rector of Manaton, in his contribution to the 
Report of the Committee on * Devonshire Folk-Lore,* Trans. Dev. Assoc., 
vol. xvii. 

t Rowe, J). 45. 
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thirty or forty stones four feet high, extended up the field 
to the east of the enclosure. These stones, I was given 
to understand, touched each other. But two are left, 
standing about seventy feet apart. 

I must confess to feeling a little doubtful about this 
pound. It is true that, with the exception of the stone- 
row, what I saw answers very fairly to the description 
given by the author of the Perambulation. On the other 
hand, the rector denies in toto the existence, at the present 
day, of any such enclosure, but says that there was a 
circumvallation in Hookacre consisting of stones six or 
seven feet high, which had spaces of equal breadth between 
each. Although my guide was very positive in his state- 
ments, I cannot but give every weight to the rector's 
account as the older man by many years; and as his 
ancestors have resided for several generations in the 
parish, he has good reason for pronouncing a pretty 
positive opinion upon the matter. It should be added, 
that what remains of the existing enclosure now forms 
part of a hedge, and is with difficulty detected. In con- 
clusion, whether it be the pound referred to by Rowe or 
not — the Maen y dun, or * stone enclosure,' which gives 
Manaton its name — the massive construction at once 
precludes the possibility of its being a modern division. 

Manaton possesses that charming adjunct to a village — 
a green. About it cluster the half-dozen cottages which 
go to make up the church town. The long, picturesque 
dwelling on the left, once a private school, is where Mr. 
Walter Besant so loves to stay ; where, indeed, he wrote 
that interesting Dartmoor story which formed the attraction 
of a recent Summer Number of the Illustrated London News. 
For a too brief period I have sojourned there myself; and, 
by those who prefer a quiet residence to the doubtfiil 
pleasures of a village inn, the repose and good cheer of 
this old house will not be despised. 

Many and interesting are the walks which may be taken 
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in every direction from this charming village. Down in 
the valley between Riddy Hill and East Down lies Becky 
Fall. At a steep point in the stream which drains Hound 
Tor Combe, the water rushes impetuously down a rocky 
bed, where the moss-clad boulders are overhung by foliage, 
or lies, if the weather be dry, in quiet pools, where the 
gray trout float lazily until disturbed by the spots of sun- 
light filtering through the leaves. The stately osmunda 
is here, and other ferns, some of species rare ; and here, 
too, is found the lichen articulatus,* dear to the soul of 
the botanist. The name of this cataract, less romantic 
than the place, will remind those who know the blue 
mountains of the Lake District of the becks which streak 
their rugged sides with threads of silver. 

Another pleasant excursion will take us over breezy 
Easdon Tor to North Bovey. On the southern slope is 
Easdon Farm, the spot where silver coins of Elizabeth 
and the two first Stuarts have been found, together with 
a jack-knife about a hundred years old. North Bovey is an 
old-world village, possessing, like Manaton, a green, where 
stands a massive granite cross about five feet in height. 
Mr. Ormerod tells us that it was fished out of Bovey Brook, 
and re-erected in 1829, after the passing of * an Act for the 
relief of His Majesty's Roman Catholic subjects.' The 
gentleman to whom the village is indebted for its one 
antiquity was the Reverend Mr. Jones, the curate, and 
there is something rather significant in the date of its 
re-erection. Can it be that the inhabitants of North 
Bovey were such fierce Protestants that it was unsafe to 
erect it before the passing of the Relief Act showed the 
dawn of more liberal times ? I cannot tell. 

But we have lingered long enough at Manaton, and must 
on our way to Lustleigh. From whichever end approached, 
the ramble through the glen is delightful. If an alterna- 
tive course be possible, the ascent is perhaps to be pre- 

* Murray, p. 147. 
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ferred. However, as we find ourselves at the upper end, 
we must be content with descending, and shall therefore 
direct our way to the farm of Foxworthy, nestling among 
the trees at the bottom of the narrow valley ; thence to 
Horsham Steps, a collection of immense granite boulders, 
beneath which in summer the stream vanishes from sight, 
to reappear again, after divers subterraneous murmurings, 
ere falling into Horsham Bay, a beautiful pool, beneath. 
Fine as is the scene in summer, it is still more so when 
the rains of October swell the rivulet, when the * steps ' 
are half buried in the rushing water, and the dark woods 
gleam brown, red, and gold.. Nor is rock, that ever- 
pleasing associate of wooded scenery, absent firom the 
precipitous declivity opposite. 

The Raven's Tower, an ivy-mantled crag, rears its head 
from the ridge, bearing no inapt resemblance to the ruins 
of some venerable fortress. There is, too, the crannied 
pile called Fox's Yard, owing its name to the harrier of 
adjacent henroosts who is said to frequent its fast- 
nesses, while between these rock masses will be found 
two logan stones, the largest bearing the name of The Nut- 
crackers, though, unlike its more ponderous namesake on 
Rippon Tor, it responds to the slightest touch. It is, 
however, much smaller, being but five feet in length. 
This logan was some years since overthrown by some 
railway navvies gifted with more muscle than brain. I 
am glad to hear that they were compelled to replace it, 
and cannot refrain from expressing a hope that the expense 
incurred in its restoration will prevent other mischief-lovers 
from attempting a like misdeed. 

And now civilization is again reached, and we descend 
into the pretty village of Lustleigh, which, with its houses 
dotted irregularly on the slopes, looks as if it had been 
dropped from the skies. Lustleigh Church is to the 
antiquary less famous for its screen and ancient Norman 
font than for the red granite stone at the entrance, in 

15 
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length about four feet. Its position at the threshold is to 
be regretted, as the words already partially defaced bid 
fair, in the course of time, to disappear altogether. Mr. 
R. N. Worth reads the inscription as Catvidoc Conrino, 
and considers the stone to have been of Romano-British 
date, nor is he alone in this theory. No history attaches 
to it. Within the church the recumbent figure of Sir 
William Prouz, one of the family who once held Gidleigh 
Castle, clad in armour, is interesting, and probably of 
considerable antiquity, as the knight died before the 
fourteenth century was half told. There is also a monu- 
ment to the memory of Sir John and Lady Dinham. 

The devil is associated with Lustleigh Church, but 
happily not in such manner as was the case at Wide- 
combe, and the legend is still more ridiculous. A man 
having entered the building with a pack of cards about 
his person, was visited by the fiend, who threatened to 
By away with him unless he offered up to him a fitting 
sacrifice. The yokel, at his wits' end, left the church, 
and encountering in the churchyard a cat, promptly 
knocked her on the head, and Satan, apparently satisfied 
with the * sacrifice,' vanished, with the usual accom- 
paniments of vapour and blue fire. 

Crossing the railway and river, we take the . road to 
Bovey Tracey. On the left rises a line of hills, for the 
most part wooded, stretching up the valley nearly to 
Moreton Hampstead. The principal eminences are 
Shap Tor* and Bottor Rock, both tors of trap, affording 
a fine view into the Teign Valley, with the ridge of Haldon 
on the one hand and Lustleigh Cleave and the outskirts 
of Dartmoor on the other. Nearer Bovey Tracey are 
John Cann's rocks, the hiding-place of a Royalist bearing 

* Probably a corruption of Sha-pert'tor, Mr. Spence Bate thinks that 
Sheep, Sharp, and Sharpi Tors are all corruptions of Shapen Tor, each syllable 
being a repetition in different languages of the word * hill.' The name of 
Shap Tofy which he does not mention, is nearer the word suggested than either. 
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that name, who retired there for security. After dwelling 
unmolested for some time, he was tracked by blood-hounds, 
condemned, and executed. A local tradition says that he 
concealed treasure in the neighbourhood of his retreat. 

Bovey Tracey might be many miles from Dartmoor, 
so pastoral is the scene. It lies upon the slope of the 
hills facing the Moor, and looks upon park-like meadows 
dotted with stately elms, and watered by the clear stream 
of the Bovey Brook. The village itself consists of a long 
street, and cannot be said to present many features of 
interest. It is, however, a pleasant headquarters for the 
exploration of Eastern Dartmoor and the Teign Valley. 
The Parish Church, dedicated to St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
is said to have been an expiatory offering on the part of 
Sir William Tracey, one of Becket's murderers.* This 
could not have been the present structure, however, as, 
with the exception of a Decorated tower, the style is 
Perpendicular throughout. There is a beautiful screen 
which, with the rood-loft, has been artistically restored. 
What the grotesque figures on the former are intended to 
represent seems uncertain. A fine stone pulpit adorned 
with effigies of saints, and the monuments of Elizeus 
Hele d.nd Nicholas Eveleigh, are also worthy of inspection. 

Bovey boasts of no less than three ancient crosses. 
The one in the churchyard has, within the last few years, 
witnessed some vicissitudes. The great-grandfather of the 
present Earl of Devon discovered it doing duty as a step 
in the gateway to the churchyard. Owing to his instru- 
mentality, the cross was twice erected and as often over- 
thrown, and his lordship finally removed it to Powderham, 
where it was repaired and set up, the Earl holding it in. 

* This family also held property in the neighbourhood of Bow, which has 
the alternative name of Nymet Tracey. ' There is/ says Mr. R. N. Worth in 
his * Guide to South Devon,' * an old west -country proverb that the " Traceys 
have the wind in their faces " — a mark of the Divine displeasure for their share 
in the transaction,* i.e.y the archbishop's murder. This particular Tracey haunts 
WooUacombe Bay in North Devon, where he is condemned to make ropes from 
the sand. On stormy nights he may be heard howling at his work. 
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trust for the church. When the Hon. and Rev. Canon 
Courtenay became vicar in 1849, it was again placed in 
the churchyard. Very little of the original cross remains, 
as an examination of the stone will make evident The 
form is Maltese. 

The Market Cross, which formerly stood in the centre 
of the village, was removed in 1865 in order to make room 
for the construction of a Town Hall. It stands close to 
the building and was once a fine specimen, but is now 
sadly mutilated, nothing but the shaft remaining. 

Cross Cottage Cross, which is built into the wall of a 
house, formerly stood at the junction of the road with 
the lane to Higher Alway. In former times the Mayor 
of Bovey was in the habit of riding round this cross on 
' Mayor's Day,' the first Monday after the 3rd of May, and 
striking it with a stick. From this fact, I presume it to 
have been a boundary cross, and conclude that this 
curious ceremony was nothing more nor less than ' beating 
the bounds.' The cross was removed in 1815, upon the 
widening of the road. Its remains consist of a portion of 
the shaft, marked with an incised cross.* 

Bovey, like Chagford, is the scene of an episode in the 
Civil Wars. In January, 1646, Lord Wentworth's troops 
were quartered in the village. While they were gambling 
one night Cromwell descended with such suddenness that 
escape seemed cut off, till some ready-witted officer threw 
a handful of money among the enemy. The example was 
followed by others. More potent than a fusillade in its 
effects, the foe stopped short: the stern Puritans, not 
being proof against the unrighteous mammon, scrambled 
for the glittering coins with such zest that duty went ta 
the winds, and the sons of Belial fled under cover of the 
darkness."!" 

* I am indebted to Mr. Ormerod for the greater part of the informatioa 
regarding these crosses. 

t Murray, p. 141, characterises this story as *a piece of Puritan scandal 
frequently repeated elsewhere.* 
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Near Bovey Heath, a long mile from the village, is the 
new church of St. John, a building which, * rich ih internal 
decoration, may well be regarded as a rare gem of eccle- 
siastical art.' In style it is Decorated, and has a beautiful 
chancel with finely-carved reredos and mosaics by Salviati. 
Its situation in the midst of a grove of rare trees and shrubs, 
interspersed with more than one graceful monument, is 
well chosen. 

In this neighbourhood is that curious deposit known as 
the Bovey Heathfield. It is the dry bed of a miocene 
lake, which once extended hence to a point between 
Newton and Torquay, having a length of nine miles by an 
average breadth of two. * It consists of beds of lignite 
clay and sand, with an aggregate thickness of more than 
a hundred feet. In the lignites at least fifty species of 
plants have been found, all indicating a sub-tropical 
climate ; but the greater part of the lignite-beds is formed 
by fragments of an enormous coniferous tree belonging to 
the genus sequoia, the only living species of which are to 
be found in California. Great lumps of inspissated resin 
occur occasionally. The clay which overlies the lignites 
is of much more modem date, and contains leaves of the 
dwarf birch — now an arctic plant — and of three species of 
willow, which all betoken a much colder climate than that 
of Devonshire at present. Fine potter's clay occurs above 
this " head " of coarse day and sand, and has been turned 
to account. The lignite called Bovey coal burns with a 
disagreeable smell, and is not much used.' * 

Besides these plants, the lignite-beds have yielded fossils 
of the fig, cinnamon, laurel, and climbing palm. 

From Bovey Heathfield we turn our faces once more 
towards the uplands, and after a walk of some six miles 
regain the road below Rippon Tor. There is nothing to 
detain us on the way, but by making a slight detour we 
may visit Ilsington, in whose church some of the Royalists 

* * Encyclop. Britannica.' 
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took shelter when they fled from Bovey on the memorable 
occasion already referred to. The ruins near are those 
of an uncompleted manor-house commenced by Henr}' 
Ford, the Irish Secretary of Charles II.* On the border 
of the Moor is Bagtor, a large mansion, in the neighbour- 
hood of fine rock and woodland scenery. 

Striking over the southern slope of Rippon Tor, we 
approach the knob of Buckland Beacon, a curiously 
mixed mass of turf and granite. Although undoubtedly 
of natural formation, one cannot but think that this boss 
was used by the Dartmoor aborigines as a convenient 
cairn. The base is filled in, as it were, to a great extent 
with the stones usual in the construction of these tumuli, 
-and which are quite distinct from the clatters which cover 
the hillside. 

All along the Ashburton road, which runs at a great 
height, have we had a wide panorama of fertile vale and 
sea. But from this frontier summit a prospect still more 
extensive is outspread ; for on the one hand we look down 
upon the Teign estuary, flashing bright in the eastern 
distance, partaking rather of the character of a lake than 
a river, shut in, as it is, by the bold outline of the Ness ; 
while, on the other, at our very feet the Dart winds 
between steep Holne Chase and the sylvan beauties of 
Buckland Woods. The little village of Buckland-in-the- 
Moor stands on high grou.id to the right, its church 
tower gray against the green fields behind, where the 
more modern church of Leusdon is conspicuous beneath 
the slope of Corndon Tor. The crag projecting from the 
wood on the left hand is Hazel Tor, sometimes called 
Auswell Rock, also the Lion Rock, from its resemblance 
to the king of beasts, especially when viewed from 
the Buckfastleigh direction. The base of the hill con- 
ceals picturesque Holne bridge from view, but we may 
descry the bold crag called the Lover's Leap rising high 

* Murray, p. 146. 
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above the stream, while further up there is a shattered 
cliff, its crannies filled with gnarled mountain-ash and 
wild flowers, and its face clothed with ivy. 

With reluctance we forsake this beautiful scene, and 
descend by a hill, whose interminable length shows from 
what high ground we have come, to quiet Ashburton. 
And this we may consider the limit of our exploration of 
t4ie east quarter of Dartmoor. 

Ashburton is a very ancient town, and had parlia- 
mentary privileges as early as 1298. The Reform Bill of 
1867 stripped it of these glories, and no election will again 
disturb the peaceful repose of the old borough. It does 
not make much figure in history, its one event appearing 
to be the occupation in 1646 by General Fairfax, who lay 
at the Mermaid Inn, now a shop of antique appearance — 
in fact, Ashburton possesses several quaint-looking build- 
ings, which carry the mind back to the days when the 
Stuarts controlled — or rather, tried to control — the des- 
tinies of England. The cruciform parish church of St. 
Andrew has a fine Perpendicular tower. Its erection dates 
from about the middle of the fourteenth century, when it 
is said to have been founded by a son of that Ethelward 
de Pomeroy who was the benefactor of Buckfast Abbey, 
three miles distant. Of the four chapels — to the Virgin, 
St. Catherine, St. John the Baptist, and St. Thomas of 
Canterbury — little but the piscinas remain. All four have 
fine groined roofs. Of the things which have been and 
are not in this church, may be mentioned a very fine 
screen and some jars, supposed to be lachrymal, which, 
during the restoration of 1840, were discovered in the 
chancel wall. 

A tower, unfortunately disfigured with rough stucco, 
is all that now remains of the chantry chapel of St. 
Lawrence, founded early in the fourteenth century by 
Bishop Stapledon. It overshadows the comparatively 
modern successor of the ancient free Grammar School, 
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founded by the same Prelate. This school is, I was given 
to understand, so far under the control of the municipality, 
that upon election day, and indeed at other times, if 
necessary, the pupils are dismissed — doubtless very much 
to their satisfaction — while the Portreeve is chosen and 
other business transacted. 

The immediate neighbourhood of the old Stannary town 
has few antiquarian remains. The three ancient hill- 
forts of Tower Hill, Borough Hill and Holne Chase 
present nothing remarkable save that the second has the 
ruins of a bank of stones instead of earth surrounding it, 
and not far from the third a quantity of iron spear-heads 
of doubtful antiquity were discovered some eighteen years 
since. They have, indeed, been taken for pike-heads, 
buried here, presumably for concealment, during the civil 
wars. 



PART v.— THE SOUTH QUARTER. 



CHAPTER XII. 

ASHBURTON TO HENBURY CASTLE AND BUCKFASTLEIGH, 
AND THENCE TO DEAN COMBE; DEAN COMBE TO 
HOLNE, NEWBRIDGE, AND DARTMEET ; THENCE TO 
SOUTH brent; south BRENT TO ERME POUND AND 
FOX TOR. 

Holne Bridge — Henbury Castle — Buckfastleigh — Buckfast Abbey — The 
Abbot's Way — The Parish Church — Dean Combe — Legend of the Hound's 
Pool — Herrick and the Hesperides — Holne — The Church — Newbridge — 
The Dart under Bench Tor — Antiouities at Rowbrook — ^A Kistvaen — Yar 
Tor — Ancient Settlement — The Coffin Stone — Dartmeet — Saddle Bridge — 
Skir Gut— Crosses on Down Ridge and Horn Hill — Aune Head— 
Huntingdon Warren and Cross — Brent Moor House — A Modern Inscribed 
Stone— Lydia Bridge— South Brent— Brent Hill— Coryndon Ball— Stone 
Rows — A Ruined Cromlech— Ugborough Beacon — Pearl's Cross— Butter- 
don Stone Row — Three Barrows— Hobajon's Cross — Peter's Cross — 
Erme Pound — Ancient Enclosures — A Sacred Circle and Long Stone Row 
— Cater's Beam— Fox Tor^Childe the Hunter— Destruction of his 
Monument — Crosses in the Newtake, and on Terhill. 

About three miles after leaving Ashburton, by way of 
West Street, we reach Holne Bridge, a picturesque and 
lofty structure spanning the Dart, which here flows through 
a deep and rocky channel, shadowy even at midday 
beneath overhanging trees. Close at hand is one of the 
entrances to the Buckland Drives, the excursion from 
Ashburton. But we have no time for more than the 
bird's-eye view already obtained from Buckland Beacon. 
Crossing the bridge, we pursue the hilly road, having fine 
views of Holne Chase across the river. Instead of de- 
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scending at once to Newbridge, we turn to the left uphill, 
and travel in a south-easterly direction by a breezy semi- 
moorland road to the fine hill-fortress of Henbury 
Castle. 

The Lysons give the area of this camp at seven acres. 
The ramparts are double, with a deep fosse, and enclose a 
prsetorium, now covered with oaks, which stands at the 
south-west comer. On the inside it is encircled by a low 
vallum. We shall find some difficulty in tracing the line 
of the ramparts, as they are covered with a thick scrub. 
Mr. WooUcombe, the great authority on the hill camps of 
Devonshire, says that they * are all very entire, and the 
ditches on the south-west and part of the north sides are 
still deep, having been forty feet in width. On the north 
and east the ground sinks so precipitously as to form a 
natural fence.' The prsetorium he imagines of later con- 
struction, and from its being such a complete mound, con- 
siders that it might have been erected in Norman times. 
Owing to the fact that it is not connected with any road 
traversing the county, he does not think it was added by 
the Romans, as he sees no reason for its occupation by 
them. Besides a bronze celt, a large number of oval 
stones have been discovered here, which Polwhele doubts -^ 
not were the sling-stones of the ancient Britons. 

There are those who think that Henbury was a Danish 
fort. According to a local legend, it was won firom'the 
invaders by the strategy of women, who, allowing them- 
selves to be captured by the pirates, cut their throats 
during the night. The name has been traced to Hiarn,* 
a viking known to have made descents upon the north 
and north-west (but apparently not the south-west) shores 
of Britain. 

At the foot of the hill rolls the Dart, passing by wood 
and coppice to Buckfastleigh, whose smoke hangs over 

* Mr. Spence Bate. He states that Hiarnbury is still the popular pro- 
nunciation. 
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the southern valley. The scene is one of extreme beauty, 
the ground ascending across the stream in well-wooded 
slopes to the Lion Rock, with Buckland Beacon and other 
Dartmoor heights beyond. Across the wide western 
valley the sombre ridges, unbroken by tor, which mark 
the confines of the south quarter, rise in long line against 
the sky. 

Having enjoyed the fair view which this lofty standpoint 
affords, let us wend our way onwards to Buckfastleigb. 
As we descend the hill into the little town we may, by no 
great diversion, pass the abbey, a new building in process 
of erection by some exiled French monks on the site of 
the once wealthy monastery founded, so runs the legend, 
in Saxon times by one Duke Alfred. Benedictines, it 
would appear, were the first inhabitants ; but the house 
must have been of little importance, for, in 1137, Ethel- 
ward de Pomeroy refounded it, placing a colony of 
Cistercians there. The monastery flourished till the 
dissolution, when Sir Thomas Dennys, of Holcombe 
Burnell, superseded them.* The ivy-clad ruin called the 
Abbot's Lodging, the remains of an entrance, and the great 
tithe barn, alone survive. The former is now incorporated, 
together with the more modern mansion, with the existing 
edifice. It seems strange to see the buildings again rising, 
built, too, by the hands of Benedictines, and that the 
prayers and chants of the same order of monks as that 
which peopled its rude cloisters in the far-off time before 
the Conquest should again be heard within its walls. 

The trade in wool, carried on by the monks, still exists 
at Buckfastleigb. To them, too, is ascribed that mys- 
terious track traceable for many a mile across the Moor, 
and still called the Abbot's Way, or sometimes Jobbers' 
Path — having reference, doubtless, to their trade — which 
connected their house with the powerful Abbey of 
Tavistock. 

• Murray, p* 197. 
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The church, standing high above the town and between 
it and the abbey, has that rare object in Devonshire rural 
districts, a spire. It is reached by a toilsome ascent of 
a hundred and ninety-five steps. 

A sepulchre-house stands opposite the south door, an 
ugly building enough. A strange tomb is that of the 
Bovey family hard by. It consists of a large granite 
coffin, on a bier of the same material, the whole resting 
on a slab. A fragment at the east end of the churchyard 
represents the remains of a former church. 

Our exploration will now take us to Dean Combe, and 
the lovely valley down which the Dean Burn tumbles 
amid wild scenery of crag and woodland. Many a low 
waterfall makes hoarse music as the stream falls over its 
rocky ledges into deep 'bays,' where the clear brown 
water, after eddying round and round as if seeking an 
outlet, checks its speed for a moment ere again rushing 
on its noisy way. Beneath one of these cascades lies a 
basin, deeper than usual, which has received the name of 
the * Hound's Pool,' from the following legend : A weaver 
in Dean Combe hamlet appeared after death working at 
his loom, much to the alarm of his family, who sent for 
the vicar. The good man promptly responded to the 
summons, and commanded the phantom to descend from 
his workshop, to which, after some argument, it consented. 
As soon as it came within reach, the vicar cast some 
churchyard mould into its face, with the result that the 
ghost of the departed weaver forthwith turned into a 
black hound. The vicar commanded this curious example 
of the transmigration of souls to follow him to the pool, 
where he presented the creature with a perforated nut- 
shell. * When thou shalt have emptied the pool with this 
shell/ said the parson, * thou may'st sleep.' The people 
say that the hound lives at the bottom of the basin, and 
is still engaged at his Tantalus task.* 

* This l^end appears in Mrs. Whitcombe's ' Bygone Days in Devon and 
Cornwall.* Compare that of the baling-out of Cranmere. 
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Near the mouth of the glen is Dean Prior, which 
erewhile had for its vicar Herrick the poet, a man whose 
verses are less known than they deserve, in spite of their 
occasionally coarse tendency. This strange anomaly was 
born on the 24th of August 1591, and was the son of a 
Cheapside goldsmith, to which trade he was, at the age 
of sixteen, apprenticed. This he soon forsook for the 
classic precincts of St. John's College, Cambridge, at 
which University he took his • degree, and wrote many of 
the lyrics that afterwards became so much the fashion. 
For some years after he left Cambridge he appears to 
have spent a life of elegant idleness, and it was not until 
1629 that he was ordained. Charles L, who had heard 
of him through his poems, presented him to the living of 
Dean Prior. But although he could write gracefully 
about woods and streams and flowers, he seems to have 
always preferred London to the country : 

' More discontents I never had 
Since I was born, than here 
Where I have been, and still am sad 
In this dull Devonshire.* 

Yet, in the next stanza, he is fain to admit that his best 
poems were composed during his exile by the waters of 
Dean Burn : 

' Yet, justly too, I must confess, 

I ne'er invented such 
Ennobled numbers for the press 
Than where I loathed so much.' 

Nor does he seem to have been greatly heartbroken when> 
after a sojourn of eighteen years, he fell on what other 
men would consider evil times. In 1647 ^^ was driven 
from his cure, yet treats the event philosophically, thus : 

' Dean Bourn, farewell ; I never look to see 
Dean or thy warty incivility ; 
Thy rocky bottom, that doth tear thy streams 
And makes them frantic, even to all extremes, 
To my content I never should behold. 
Were thy streams silver, or thy rocks all gold. 
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Rocky thou art ;' and roclcy we discoyer 
Thy men, and rocky are thy wa3rs all over. 
O men, O manners ! now and ever known 
To be a rocky generation ! 
A people currish, churlish as the seas, 
And rude almost as rudest savages. 
With whom I did, and may re-sojourn when 
Rocks turn to rivers, rivers turn to men.' 

Stilly though neither rocks nor rivers became thus meta- 
morphosed, the parson-poet did return to Dean Prior. 
The godly John Syms, for whose benefit he had been 
deprived, had in his turn to bid farewell to the Devon- 
shire parish ; for the Act of Uniformity was passed, and 
Herrick came back to the * rocky ways ' and the rough 
peasantry, whom, with, we suspect, a good deal of town 
affectation, he professed to regard as * savages.' From 
1662 to 1674 he preached and read and wrote at his quiet 
vicarage, presided over by that most trusty of house- 
keepers. Prudence Baldwin, whose fidelity he celebrates 
in touching verse, and for relaxation looking in now and 
again at Dean Court, where his versatile genius was ever 
welcome. In spite of the contempt, real or affected, which 
as a man of culture he expressed for his parishioners, he 
was to them a true friend, and ever ready either to 
sympathize or console. A private fortune, too, added to 
his stipend, enabled him to dispense charity with no 
niggard hand — a charity which in the sad days of civil 
war was doubtless often drawn upon. 

In the seclusion of his much-abused parish most of his 
poems were written ; in fact, the * Hesperides,' printed 
in 1648, were named in honour of their western birth- 
place. The effect of those religious pieces, which he 
dubbed * Noble Numbers,' will be rather minimized when 
we remember that they were published prior to these, in 
places, rather indelicate effusions. One cannot but think 
that had Herrick been as repentant of the * lines penned 
by his wanton wit ' as in the commencement of * Noble 
Numbers ' he would have us believe, he would, instead of 
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asking forgiveness and then publishing them, have pitched 
certain parts of the * Hesperides ' into the fire. But the 
man was full of inconsistencies. He died in 1764 at the 
ripe age of 83, as grumbling, yet genial, as kind, yet 
cantankerous, a parson as a Dartmoor border parish has 
ever seen. A tablet, placed in the church by a repre- 
sentative of the family, records his demise. 

We have diverged much of late, and must now ascend 
to Holne, famous as the birthplace of Charles Kingsley. 
Holne stands upon high ground and commands extensive 
views, the Dart Valley beneath being especially beautiful. 
But of this more anon. We visit the church, remarking 
the wagon roof of the porch — a feature rather unusual, 
and admiring the fine screen attributed to the monks of 
Buckfast Abbey. We shall also notice the following 
quaint epitaph, probably the only one where Christian 
and surname are so widely separated : 

* Here lies poor Ned 
On his last mattras bed ; 
During life be was honest and free, 
He knew well the CbacC} 
But has now run his race, 
And bis name was Collins, 

D'ye see.' 

In the churchyard is a venerable yew with a hollow and 
curiously worn trunk. 

Although Holne is close to the Moor — in fact, a hill of 
about half a mile will bring us on to the downs — we must, 
owing to the want of a bridge nearer than Dartmeet, 
descend to Newbridge, for there are objects of interest 
upon the further steeps which must not be passed by, as 
well as perhaps the finest piece of river scenery upon the 
upland. Nor shall we lose a great deal by electing to 
pursue our journey in this direction, in lieu of following 
the road at the back of Bench Tor. Nothing of any 
moment will arrest the attention between Holne and 
Saddle Bridge, and not even the most enthusiastic anti- 
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quary would care to add several miles to his da3r's record 
only to gaze upon the cairns of Holne Ridge and Peter's 
Boundstone. So we drop down to Newbridge, which 
spans the Dart at the western end of the chord of the 
arc formed by that river encircling Holne Chase, and 
are at the foot of the Moor. Instead of following the 
sinuosities of the road which winds to the right under the 
rugged walls of Longator, we boldly face the furzy 
hillside. 

As we ascend, the upland and its spurs fisLSt open to view. 
Below is Holne Chase, with Auswell Rock rising over the 
trees and Buckland Beacon to his left, and carrying the 
eye along the downs to the north-east, Rippon and Hey 
Tors and the heights looking down upon Widecombe 
Valley are seen blue in the distance. It is a stiff pull, but 
we have our reward. Suddenly there bursts upon us a 
scene that has few equals upon Dartmoor or, indeed, in 
the West. As we emerge upon the summit of the hill, 
unprepared by the prosaic nature of our climb for such a 
contrast, there lies at our very feet a deep ravine, through 
which foams the Dart. The hither bank is a steep slope 
scarped down from Bel Tor, strewn with massive boulders, 
and rising 500 feet at least above the river ; the farther 
side is a precipice formed by the beetling crags of Bench 
Tor, clothed with dwarf wood, and green with mosses. 
The head of the gorge is partially blocked by the steep 
cone of Sharp Tor, but not so as to prevent a peep up the 
winding valley beyond. 

From the summit of this last eminence Princetown is 
plainly discernible, backed by the gloomy ridge of North 
Hisworthy, and a fine prospect afforded of the Dart 
Valley. We descend the tor towards Rowbrook Farm, 
and between it and the river discover a hut-circle in a 
state far less ruinous than those usually found, one of the 
door-jambs being still erect. A trackline runs from this 
relic of the past to a rectangular enclosure. The remains 
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of a large circular erection thirty-eight feet across, close 
to the river, complete this interesting group of anti- 
quities. 

Ascending to the road, we shall notice on the right- 
hand side, and near the branch road to Ponsworthy, 
another ancient circle, with what appears to be a very 
narrow entrance towards the south. We do not include 
Ponsworthy, a moorland hamlet with a most picturesque 
bridge, in our exploration, as it lies some distance 
to the right, but proceed onwards across the heath 
between Corndon and Yar Tors, where we shall come 
upon a kistvaen enclosed in upright slabs of granite. 
It. has, of course, been rifled of its contents, and the 
broken covering-stone lies at the side. It is a wild scene. 
Prominent in the foreground is Sharp Tor towering over 
the Dart ravine. In still weather or at evening the * cry ' 
of the river rises faint from the abyss beneath, while 
dark Holne Ridge forms an effective background to the 
whole. 

Corndon Tor is now in our r«ar, so we ascend Yar 
Tor, * presenting,' says Rowe, * the appearance of a hill 
fortified by the engineering of Nature herself. On the 
north and south are two courses, or walls, of natural 
rock. The western side has a low rude fence formed of 
granite blocks, and the eastern has a similar breastwork, 
though less perfect, and somewhat in advance of the 
parallel courses on the other side of the tor. The whole 
conformation presents a rude but grand enclosure, 
suggesting the idea of a cyclopean hill-fort, or of a 
natural temple, admirably adapted to the wild and mystic 
rites of a dark, superstitious religion.' We may well 
imagine the desperate Briton, pressed bard by his Saxon 
foe, retiring to some such fastness as this. 

Instead of making direct for Dartmeet Bridge, we 
descend the southern slope of the tor, and when near the 
road, shall be struck by two tall granite pillars rising from 

16 
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the * clatters * to the height of about seven feet. A nearer 
inspection will reveal the fact that they form the door- 
jambs of a fine hut-circle, and have been but recently 
erected.* The number of circles near at hand indicate 
that a considerable settlement once existed on this spot, 
and a track leading to a point on the East Dart, where a 
clapper bridge once stood, adds to, rather than detracts 
from such an assumption. This interesting structure has 
disappeared within the last seventy years, according to one 
writer, through an inundation of the river, while another 
asserts that the hand of the Moor Vandal is alone re- 
sponsible for its destruction.t An etching in the notes to 
Carrington presents us with a view of the bridge as it 
was early in the century, and its construction is there 
represented as somewhat similar to that at Postbridge, 
though far less massive. 

iFrom this settlement we regain the road, and crossing 
it, come upon a verdant track which, although having a 
declivity as steep as that of the highway, will save us a 
good half-mile in point of distance. In this pathway lies 
the * coffin stone,' the resting-place for funerals en route to i 
Widecombe. The stone has been, to all appearance, split 
by some unknown agency, and thus forms two distinct 
blocks. Six incised crosses adorn the larger stone, and 
two the smaller. Both have inscriptions, some so ancient 
as to be indecipherable. The knowledge that the remains 
of many an ancient dwelling are to be found on the hills i 
around adds to the feeling of solemnity which will steal 
over the spirit when contemplating this rude temporary 
resting-place of the dead. 

At the foot of the hill is Dartmeet, the confluence of ^ 

* On inquiring of a moor-mah whom I met just below, I was informed that 
these stones had been set up on 'Jubilee Day * by a neighbouring antiquary. 
He further gave it as his opinion that the relic thus marked out from the 
adjacent boulders was a ' sacred circle,' which it certainly is not. ' 

t Mr. Crossing informs me that it was swept away in 1826. With somewhat 
questionable taste the Dartmoor Preservation Society have recently restored, or 
rather rebuilt it 1 J 
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the East with the West Dart, where the three parishes of 
Widecombe, Holne, and Lydford join. Standing on the 
substantial bridge which spans the former stream, we 
look up a valley bounded on the one hand by the flank of 
Yar Tor, while on the other the fir plantations of Brimpts 
Farm relieve the barren aspect of the Moor, which has 
succumbed for some distance about this homestead to the 
hand of cultivation. In fact, newtakes fringe the road all 
the way to Princetown. 

In less than three miles we should reach Dunnabridge 
Pound, already examined, so we turn off before traversing 
one-third of the distance at Huckaby Tor, and following 
the road to the left, descend through the hamlet, crossing 
the ever-winding Dart at Hexworthy Bridge. This will 
take us through Hexworthy into the Holne road, and 
proceeding eastward, we presently cross a little stream 
known as the Wobrook — locally Old Brook — by Saddle 
Bridge. This stream winds down a deep hollow in the 
hills called Skir (/.^., Scaur) Gut, between the high land of 
Down Ridge and Horn Hill, which, I much suspect, judging 
from its propinquity to Aune Head, is but a corruption of 
Aune Hill. In this ferny combe are plentiful traces of the 
' old men.' Beginning with the slope above the road on 
the western side of the bridge, we find in a rough field a very 
fine hut-circle, twenty-seven feet in diameter and three feet 
six inches high. There are others at hand, but none in 
such good preservation. 

Then there are the remains described by Rowe on the 
other side of the bridge, between the road and stream, 
•consisting of a rectangular enclosure and the remains of a 
* pojind-like ' structure built of large stones 'piled up more 
like walls than those which are generally seen.' That 
author suggests, and with every show of probability, that 
these erections were connected with the traces of tin- 
works close by. 

Before leaving this neighbourhood let me sound a note 

16 — 2 
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of warning about the Dart. I do not think that the 
ordinary tourist has any idea of the dangerous nature of 
this impetuous river, or of the risk which is run in 
attempting to ford its treacherous current. Certainly I 
had not ; but perhaps this was in a great measure to be 
attributed to the fact that I know its head waters better 
than the wild torrent below Dartmeet. Let me relate my 
experience. 

One summer morning I found myself on the crest of 
Bench Tor gazing down upon what then appeared the 
narrow stream, hundreds of feet beneath, and wondering 
whether I could cross to Rowbrook. Surely it would be 
easy enough to leap from boulder to boulder. So I 
scrambled down the combe under the tor, and, after a 
severe struggle with the tangled oak coppice, and many 
a slip knee-deep into holes among the rocks, reached the 
bank of the river, which I found, to my surprise, at least 
one hundred feet in width, and impossible to cross at any 
point. However, Newbridge or Dartmeet meant a detour ^ 

of about four miles, so I pulled off my boots and socks and 
attempted to ford. Before I had advanced ten feet the 
current almost took me off my legs, whilst the combined 
effect of slippery rocks, loneliness, and the everlasting roar 
of the river, was not conducive to steadiness of nerve* 
Again and again I made the attempt ; now falling into an 
unexpected hole, now being brought to bay between a 
couple of rocks, by a great glassy rush of water, quite 
invisible from the bank. After following up this tantaliz- \ 

ing river for half a mile, during which unpleasant pilgrim- 
age the horse-flies made a most satisfactory (to them) meal ^^ 
off my bare legs, I began to appreciate the force of the 
couplet — 

* River of Dart, O river of Dart, 
Every year thou claimest a heart.' 

Then, too, I called to mind various tales of death by 
drowning in these swirling, rock- fretted waters, and par- 
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ticularly the story of the disappearance at this very spot of 
the hind at the farm above, who attempted to cross in the 
gloaming in response to a mysterious and ghostly call 
from the further shore.* And I noticed, high upon the 
bank, the line of dead rushes which the last flood had 
deposited, and reflected that it was quite within the 
regions of possibility that such another might at any 

moment come roaring down the glen, and then I 

sat down well above the water, and re-clothed my unfor- 
tunate legs and feet, much to the disappointment of the 
flies, who vanished with a loud buzz of disgust. And the 
moral of all this is : do not attempt to cross the Dart 
under or for some distance above Bench Tor, unless after 
a long drought, when, if no rain-clouds are hovering in the 
Cranmere direction, it may be safe to attempt the 
passage. 

Not for long do we follow the Wobrook. The Avon, 
whose course will now be traced, lies over the high ground 
ahead, so we mount the western slope of Horn Hill. As 
we ascend the country beneath opens up, and the Moor is 
seen for miles — right away, in fact, beyond the Moreton 
road. Plainly we recognise our old friends. Believer, 
Crockern, Longaford and the masses on Bair Down; plainly 
the hills behind Postbridge, and the long line of Hameldon. 
Immediately beneath, and rising from the Dart gorge, is 
Cumsdon Tor — -the hill in the valley ^ its top rising but 
little above the brow of the declivity. A short distance to 
its south is an enclosure, which may be worth a visit, but 
the tor itself will hardly justify a detour. On our right, 
upon Down Ridge, we shall, after some search, discover 
the rude crosses whose restoration the Dartmoor Preser- 
vation Society have lately been contemplating. A full 
account of these crosses appears in the interesting work 
before referred to, where those desirous of acquiring a 

* Vide 'Tales of the Dartmoor Pixies,' by Mr. W. Crossing. Western 
Antiquary^ vol. vii., p. 257. 
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further knowledge of these ancient Christian symbols will 
find every information. Down Ridge is a little to the 
north of Skir Gut, and the first cross we shall discover 
near Horseford. The head and arms and a portion of the 
shaft are lying on the ground, and it seems probable that 
a new shaft will have to be supplied ere it again stands in 
position. The second is in a far better state of preserva- 
tion, and having been clamped, was upreared in August, 
1885, unfortunately without a socket-stone, with the result 
that it is once more prone upon the turf. It lies to 
the west of the cross first named, and in a line wi thhose 
on Terhill,* which we shall visit on a subsequent occasion. 
Returning to Horseford, and crossing the Wobrook, we 
shall find on the hill above the mutilated remains of 
Horn's Cross, as it is called : it is at the junction of a 
path with a track leading from Hexworthy to Brent. 

What a dreary spot is Aune Head ! The river rises in 
a shallow depression where the high hills form a grassy 
and indeed boggy tableland. No tor is visible, but on 
the left, at no great distance, rises the tame-looking Ryders 
Hill, reaching an elevation of nearly 1,700 feet, and 
crowned by a large cairn. Further away stretches gloomy 
Holne Ridge, 1,580 feet above sea-level, the highest of the 
great sweeps of moorland on the borders of the south 
quarter of the forest. For now we are well into this 
quarter, the line, indeed, commencing where Wobrook 
enters Dart. 

For about two miles we trace the infant stream, the 
trough deepening but little until we come to the head of 
Huntingdon Warren. The banks are rugged with the 
surface workings of the * old men,' and occasionally the 
ruins of a blowing-house mark what was once the centre 
of an industry long since a thing of the past. Square and 
unpromising as these structures look, they are in reality 
not wanting in the picturesque to him who will for a 

♦ Crossing, p. 69. 
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moment pause by their crumbling stones. Ferns grow in 
quantities within, and without hoary lichen clings to the 
rough granite lovingly, while here and there rich mosses 
of perpetual verdure fill the chinks of the lower courses. 
But withal the Moor about the head-waters of the Avon 
is a dreary, monotonous spot, and certainly not the 
locality wherein to become befogged or overtaken by 
darkness. I can well remember the feeling of — ^well, 
not apprehension, but — desolation which took possession 
of me when I saw the clouds rolling over the dark Moors, 
whilst contemplating the ruins of a spirit-flask which had 
fallen from my pocket on to a rock and smashed into a 
thousand pieces. Never was brandy more mourned, or 
Dartmoor fog more execrated. But lest the reader share 
in my feelings too sympathetically, let me hasten to assure 
him, that, notwithstanding this disaster ani the fog, I 
reached South Brent in safety somewhere about nightfall. 
And why ? because I had a river to follow, and he who haa 
that may bid defiance to the thickest mist that ever en- 
veloped the Moor. 

After this monotonous tramp, it is a relief to arrive at 
the spot where the river tumbles rapidly into the valley 
of Huntingdon Warren. The ruin we pass on the east 
bank will strike us as being of more recent date than the 
forsaken mining structures in our rear. It is, indeed, as 
I am informed, the house of a former warrener,* and has, 
it is believed, been deserted but sixty or seventy years. 
Nevertheless, so rapidly does age creep over these 
structures, that it looks a couple of hundred years old at 
the least, a warning to those rather reckless antiquaries 
who would give every ruin upon Dartmoor an age dating 
from the Conquest at the latest. 

* A writer in the Western Antiquary for July, 1889, says that this building 
was never a warren-house, the present erection being the only one since the 
newtake was enclosed. He has no doubt but that it was connected with 
mining. From evidence adduced he is probably right, but it is nevertheless of 
modern date as compared with the little dwellings higher up the river. 
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And now we have plenty of society. In and out of the 
mounds constructed for their accommodation, for all the 
world like long barrows — in and out of the rocks which lie 
strewn by the river's brink, or cover the steep slopes, 
scamper myriads of rabbits^ the more bold pausing a 
moment to eye the strangers disturbing their domain ere 
vanishing with an impudent cock of the tail into their 
sepulchral-looking dwellings. Many, however, appear to 
prefer the holes which they have themselves delved among 
the * clatters ;' and presently, if we meet the warrener, 
with the never-absent gun beneath his arm, he will tell us 
that this is the case, and that the barrows, or to speak 
more correctly, the burrows^ are only for encouragement. 
He is an intelligent man, the warrener, and will not refuse 
us a glass of very good ale at his lonely dwelling below. 
But he will tell us, too, that we are not far from Hunting- 
don Cross, where we shall find a weather-beaten monu- 
ment which, though in size smaller, is, with the exception 
of the one we have already visited near Feather Tor, 
perhaps more symmetrical than any other cross upon 
the Moor. This information will, unless we are very 
weary, and thirsting much for the seductive malt, compel 
us to hasten first to inspect this antiquity, which we shall, 
if we stick to the river, find without the warrener's 
guidance. 

Right in the angle where Wellabrook falls into the 
Avon, and at no great distance from where that ancient 
track, the Abbots' Way, winds down the slope of the 
opposite hill, we shall light upon the old cross. It stands 
some four feet above the turf, and has a breadth across 
the arms of one foot anJ ten inches. According to an 
inquisition of Brent Manor in 1557, mentioned in Dr. 
Oliver's * Monasticon Diocesis Exoniensis,' the inscription 
* Bunda de Brentmore ' might once have been read upon 
its face,^ but no such legend is now traceable. It is not 

♦ Crossing, p. 7. 
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by any means the only antiquity in the neighbourhood : a 
search will reveal the existence of many hut-circles, 
while several enclosures marking the hillsides, some en- 
circling the ring of stones where once stood the pound- 
keeper's dwelling, will be at once noticed, particularly a 
very fine one just above the Abbots' Way. But as the 
wolves have long departed from Dartmoor, the occasion 
for these pounds has departed too, and in most instances 
very little beyond the line of foundation is left. 

If from this point we follow the course of the Avon 
southward — a rugged enough pilgrimage — we shall be 
rewarded by scenery of a more interesting character than 
that encountered in the neighbourhood of its upper 
waters. The hills closing in upon the wild stream become, 
as we proceed, higher and more precipitous. And now, as 
we turn a corner, with delight we once more hail the tors — 
Black on the opposite side of the stream, Shipley above us. 
Skirting an abandoned quarry, we cross a clam just below, 
and passing one or two deserted cottages, reach the abode 
of man in the shape of Brent Moor House, snugly placed 
among trees under the shelter of Black Tor. Between it 
and Shipley Bridge, we shall have our attention drawn to 
a large rectangular boulder by the roadside — for we have 
reached a road now — and upon approaching, observe that 
it is inscribed. But not to any British chief, ' Romanized ' or 
otherwise, but to certain west-country worthies, whose 
names the eccentricity of a former owner of Brent Moor 
House has caused to be carved upon the rock. In large 
characters we read 'Trelawny,' 'Bulteel,' *Carew' and 
'Paul Treby,' together with the initials M.H. — D.D., those 
of the gentleman by whose instrumentality these names, so 
well known and honoured among the Nimrods of South 
Devon, have been thus perpetuated. 

And now we leave the Avon for awhile, which, after 
rushing through Shipley Bridge, betakes itself to woodland 
coverts, about a quarter of a mile further down, forming 
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Zedil Pool and the Cascades, or rather cataracts, ' one of 
the most romantic pictures to be seen on the borderland 
of Dartmoor/ We follow the pretty lane to South Brent, 
getting many a peep across the valley of conical Brent 
Hill, rising abruptly above the cultivated country. Soon 
we reach Lydia Bridge, and gaze over the parapet at the 
river gliding through a narrow channel five-and-twenty 
feet below, a channel carved by its own impetuosity from 
the solid rock, and so overshadowed by trees that in 
summer-time the glancing of the water is barely per- 
ceptible. Indeed, one is disposed to assign the odd name 
of the bridge to the covering of the river in this dark 
channel. The name is suspiciously like the river Lyd, 
which has been conjectured under somewhat similar 
circumstances to owe its title to the Anglo-Saxon word 
hlid. Hence a footpath by the river's brink conducts us 
to South Brent. 

Brent is not an interesting place. If Kingsley had 
conferred upon it the unflattering description with which 
he has labelled the town upon the opposite side of Dart- 
moor he would not, I think, find many to quarrel with 
his words. There is only one point of attraction, and that 
is the church — a fine large building in the decorated style, 
with a very low Norman tower, apparently the only relic 
of the older structure. The flamboyant windows are 
noticed in Murray as good, and there is a fine stone font. 
The situation is well chosen upon rising ground above 
the river, which flows down the valley amid pleasant 
accessories of green tree and gray boulder. 

However uninviting in itself. Brent is a good point of 
attack for the southern portion of the Moor, and has the 
further advantage of possessing a station on the South 
Devon section of the Great- Western Railway. In order 
to obtain an idea of the whereabouts of things in general, 
and the hills and valleys of Dartmoor in particular, we 
shall ascend Brent Hill, where granite once more gives 
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place to trap. It rises to an elevation of 1,017 ^^^^ above the 
sea-level. It is a stiif climb to the summit, where will be 
found the scanty remains of a thirteenth-century chapel, 
erected, it is said, by the monks of Buckfast, the then 
owners of the manor of Brent. A different origin for these 
ruins appears in the notes to Carrington's * Dartmoor.' 
He says that on the summit of * South Brent Tor there 
were large stones attributed to the Druids, and by some 
supposed to be the remains of a military station used in 
later periods as a beacon. In the dreadful storm of 
November, 1824, they were blown down and scattered 
far apart from each other.' The view from this spot is a 
fine one ; the eye roams north and west over the rolling 
moorlands ; south lies the Avon valley, with the blue 
waters of the Channel beyond, while eastward, across 
many a mile of fertile country, the gray line of Haldon 
bounds the prospect. 

Descending, we depart by a long uphill route to 
Coryndon, or, as I have heard it spelt in the village, 
Corringdon Ball. It is about two miles from Brent, and 
is simply a rounded hill, with an almost level summit 
strewn with scattered lumps of rock. Accordingly v/e 
shall find some difiiculty in discovering the seven parallel 
rows of stones extending about 100 yards which are some- 
where hereabouts. And this is not to be wondered at, 
for, in addition to the natural masses which lie in all 
directions, the stones of which these lines are composed 
are so small, and the lines themselves so imperfect, that 
many have passed over the hill without noticing them. 
To Mr. Spence Bate the honour of first bringing these 
antiquities to notice seems due, and in his paper in the 
* Transactions of the Devonshire Association for 1871,' he 
compares them to the stones at Ashdown in Berkshire, 
called the Sarsen Stones, which Mr. Fergusson supposed 
to mark a battle-field. Near the Moor gate through 
which the road passes to South Brent -a ruined cromlech 
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will attract our attention. The quoit or cover-stone is 
eleven feet in length by about five feet in width, and over 
a foot in thickness. A larger stone suggested to Mr. 
Rowe the possibility that it formed the covering of an 
Arkite cell. He also hazards the suggestion that the 
erection was more probably a kistvaen than a cromlech, 
on account of its low elevation, and its position at the 
edge of a mound rather favours his theory. A little 
south-east the vestiges of a cairn may be detected. 

There are many hut-circles on the western side of this 
hill, and as we drop down to the little stream dividing it 
from the great slope of Ugborough, we shall discover 
some traces of what we may regard as their former 
inhabitants, the seekers for tin. A pleasant sheltered 
spot is this valley, and the groves of trees about Glaze 
Meet and Owley contrast pleasantly with the bare hillside 
which we shall now climb. 

Ugborough, also called the Eastern Beacon, has a crest 
more rocky than any other of the southern frontier 
heights. The blocks lie in flat rather than rounded 
masses, and many are scattered in rather inexplicable 
confusion. With confusion equally inexplicable they have 
been ascribed to the Druids. Probably they may have 
formed part of some hill-fortress or beacon which has 
long since disappeared. There are no remains of past 
times upon the hill except the traces of a cairn. The 
prospect is, of course, a very wide one. 

But although nothing of archaeological interest is to be 
found upon the Beacon itself, we shall not proceed far 
in a northerly direction without coming upon an object, 
which although in an extremely dilapidated condition, is 
yet calculated to arrest our steps. The best way to hit 
upon it is to proceed in a line towards Three Barrows, 
the cairn-crested hill to the north-west. In about a mile 
the high tableland is crossed by a green and not very 
distinct track leading, so Mr. Crossing tells us, from 
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Owley Gate to Harford. At intervals it is marked by 
little piles of stones. On the northern side, propped by 
a few blocks, we shall find Pearl's Cross, or rather its 
mutilated remains, for nothing but the head and one arm 
is left To the indifferent observer, indeed, the cross 
might almost be passed, and had it not been for the 
directions of the gentleman above-mentioned, I very much 
doubt whether I should have discovered it at all. But 
small as is this broken relic, it differs in appearance not 
only from other Dartmoor crosses, but, indeed, from every 
other monument of the class I have yet seen. In the first 
place, the edges have been bevelled off until, with weather- 
ing, the cross has become cylindrical — if, indeed, this were 
not originally the case — and in the second there are 
strange rounded projections or bosses on each side of the 
head and arms. As the cross is a particularly small one, 
and when perfect not more, I should imagine, than 
eighteen inches across the arms, these excrescences have 
a singular effect. Although this ornamentation is of the 
rudest, it is none the less striking, and when the cross 
stood erect and whole, and before the elements had done 
their work upon the rough but yielding granite, must 
have been still more worthy of notice. 

At no great distance from the symbol of Christianity 
stands a relic of Paganism. On Butterdon Hill, really 
part of the same tableland, and not half a mile west of the 
cross, we come upon a stone row, which, starting from a 
ruinous cairn surrounded by the remains of a prostrate 
circle, extends northwards almost to Sharp Tor, a distance 
of more than a mile. What this long line of upright 
blocks was intended to signify, or to what it led, I am 
unable to conjecture ; apparently not to the great cairn on 
the tor, for it ends abruptly a little to the right, where no 
traces of a sepulchral mound present themselves. The 
upright last but one in the line, before the commence- 
ment of the modern row of boundary posts passing down 
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into the dip between Sharp Tor and Three Barrows, is 
marked with a small incised cross. It is at least a pleasant 
theory which accounts for the presence of the sacred sign 
on a stone forming part of a heathen alignment. It was 
carved here, some think, by an early Christian as a protest 
against the dark mysteries of heathendom, and in the hope 
of influencing the mind of the barbarous Celt or Saxon, 
scarcely rescued from the domination of a false creed in 
favour of the only true religion. But, however this idea 
may commend itself to our minds before we have seen the 
cross, we must unwillingly abandon it upon a close inspect 
tion. The incision is far too deep to admit of its dating 
from, I had almost said, prehistoric times, and although 
the acute reasoner will at once detect a flaw in this 
argument and suggest that there is nothing to prevent its 
having been re-cut again and again, there still remains a 
fact per contra. The stone is not only higher than most 
of its fellows, which range from one to three feet, but of 
obviously more recent date. Whether, it marks the 
former site of the ancient cross which we shall presently 
find upon Three Barrows, as hinted by Mr. Crossing, it is 
of course impossible to say ; but it must be admitted that 
the idea does not lack probability. 

In another ten minutes we are on the top of the immense 
cairn, which, supported on either hand by two smaller 
ones, crowns the hill of Three Barrows. This central 
cairn stands in the midst of a wide trackway, extending 
for more than a mile over the crest of the eminence. To 
say that all three cairns stand in the trackway is inaccu- 
rate. It passes the one nearest the Erme at a distance of 
a few yards, and then nearly touching the other trends 
down the slope towards Ford Hill. This British road, if 
such it were, is roughly paved with pieces of granite, and 
is, perhaps, the finest specimen upon the Moor. The 
northern end is, however, far less even; in fact, is so 
rugged and narrow that it presents rather a trackline ap- 
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pearance. The little cairn at the end, evidently piled by 
modern hands, is a boundary of the manor of Ermington.* 

On the brow facing the Erme are the remains of the 
cross before referred to, consisting now but of the top of 
the shaft and one arm. This is considered to be all that 
is left of the cross set up by a Jury of Survey empannelled 
to settle a boundary early in the last century,t and 
represents a cross, named on an old map of Dartmoor 
Hobajon's Cross, and there standing in a stone row — the 
stone row which we followed just now from Butterdoc 
Hill to Sharp Tor. Mr. Crossing informs us that a small 
heap of stones on Three Barrows (the boundary pile above 
mentioned), is still called Hobajon's Cross, and this 
certainly lends strength to his assumption that it was 
at one time erected there. He states that the centre cairn 
on the same hill was one of the four boundary points of 
Brent Moor marked by a cross, the other three being on 
Western Whitaburrow or Peter's Cross — so-called from 
the fact that Sir William Petre owned the manor in 1557 — 
at Buckland Ford and Huntingdon Cross. And he thinks 
that Hobajon's Cross was removed from the stone row for 
this purpose, thence, perhaps, to the boundary cairn, and 
restored to the great cairn by the Jury of Survey .J 

Three Barrows commands an extensive and beautiful 
panorama. Although all around is moor, the gaze may 
extend far beyond its borders, even to the belt of blue sea 
bounding the vast expanse of rich meadow and woodland 
away to the southward, that is to say, over the whole of 
the South Hams, to where, dim in the distance, the 
smoke of Plymouth rises against the park of Mount 
Edgecumbe. 

The moorland is here dreary enough, particularly 
looking north, where scarce a tor breaks the great sweeps 
of the wilderness. There are, however, many cairns 

* Appendix [F]. 

+ Mr. Spence Bate, Trans. Dev, Assoc, vol. v. 

X Crossing, pp. 4-9. 
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within view, that on Knattle Barrow being the largest, 
while that on Western Whitaburrow is the most important, 
forming, as it does, the boundary of Brent Moor. The 
cross on its summit has lost its arms, which were 
knocked off to enable the shaft to serve as a chimney- 
breast to the hut erected as a shelter for the workmen 
engaged in the peat works at Shipley Bridge.* Both 
shelter and works are no more, though the ruins of the 
former still crown the height. In this torless part of the 
Moor this stone post is a useful landmark, and may be 
seen at a great distance. 

It is a wearisome walk from Three Barrows to Erme 
Head. For some time we follow the line of stone posts 
coming southward from Western Whitaburrow, the 
boundary of Brent Moor. In whatever part of the Moor 
they occur, stones of this description are at once dis- 
tinguishable from the ancient alignments. They are so 
evidently shaped with a tool, and exhibit anything but the 
worn and weathered appearance of the older stones. 
Their height, too, is uniform, which is never the case 
where the row is composed of natural blocks with little 
or no dressing. Gradually we drop down towards the 
Erme, and not far south of the point where the Red- 
lake joins that river shall discover Erme Pound, a circular 
enclosure of rough granite, formerly the South Quarter 
enclosure for estrays. Like Dunnabridge Pound, it is 
apparently constructed on an ancient Celtic circle en- 
closing a hut village, traces of which still exist within 
its walls. Mr. Crossing gives the circumference as three- 
hundred and forty-five yards, and notices at length the 
two oblong buildings, the one at the entrance, the other 
lower down the wall, and which appear to me to have 
been constructed as shelters during drift time. 

There are several other enclosures in this neighbourhood 
Two in the immediate vicinity of Erme Pound contain 

* Crossing, pp. 10, II. 
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several good hut-circles. I learn that on the same hill — 
Brown Heath — ^there is an avenue having a length of a 
hundred and seventy-seven yards, and at the north end a 
circle of stones enclosing a kistvaen.* These I have not 
personally inspected, and am indebted to Mr. Crossing 
for information as to their exact locality. 

It was while eating a solitary lunch by the side of the 
Redlake that my attention was attracted by a line of 
stones, apparently another avenue, across the Erme. 
Upon proceeding to the spot I found that, if ever an 
avenue, it had become so imperfect as to no longer 
deserve that title, though the irregular position of the 
stones renders it possible — though not, it is thought, 
probable — that it was pne in former days. At the 
southern end stands a sacred circle with a diameter of 
about fifty feet, and having stones thick and slab-like from 
two feet to three feet high, which bear a certain resem- 
blance to those forming the Grey Wethers. Close to 
where the alignment commences is a taller stone, five feet 
six inches in height. Looking northwards, the row 
stretched for apparently five hundred or six hundred 
paces, and little doubting that a few minutes would suffice 
to measure it, I set out upon my labour. After travelling 
some five hundred and fifty paces a large ruined cairn 
was reached lying to the west of the line, which was found 
to be fifty feet in diameter and about four feet high. Up 
to this point the stones had been fairly regular, and 
averaged about thirty inches in height. They now became 
generally smaller and less shapely, but still trended away 
northward in a perfectly distinct line. At seven hundred 
and fifty-five paces from the starting-point a deep gully, 
traversed by a small stream, caused a break, and, as I at 
first thought, marked also the termination of the line. 
But not so. Upon scrambling up the opposite bank I 
again came in sight of the row, and traced it to the boggy 

• Murray, p. 107. 
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ground by the river. Looking across, some farther traces 
were discernible. Fording the stream, I took it up once 
more at about sixty paces distance, and followed it along 
the rising ground for another eleven hundred and fifty- 
seven paces, where it entered the faint traces of a circle. 
Hence it ran another nine hundred paces, ending abruptly. 
There followed a space of three hundred paces blank, with 
the exception of two stones, until the top of the hill came 
into view. Here stood a rush-grown cairn, with the 
remains of what I think is a kistvaen. The cairn has a 
diameter of twenty-four feet with a height not exceeding 
three. This long line of stones had led me a weary tramp 
across a stream, a river, and not unfrequently through bog 
for three thousand three hundred and twelve paces, or 
close upon two miles. I am not aware that this alignment 
has been mentioned in any other works treating on Dart- 
moor, and this I regard as somewhat strange, as the walk 
across the Moor from Ivybridge via Erme Pound to Prince- 
town is one that the bold tourist will not unfrequently 
take.* 

Crossing Erme Head, a wilderness of stones, we ascend 
the rough, boggy hill, and hold on over abominable ground 
towards Fox Tor. Soon we reach the high, dull swell of 
Caters Beam, and look down into the valley beneath and 
the dangerous mire which lies beyond it, about the springs 
of the Swincombe River. Fox Tor itself is an insignificant 
pile on the side of a hill, and were it not for the grand 
array of tors beyond — for we are once more in view of the 
giants of the Moor — the prospect would be somewhat 
depressing, especially when we call to mind the melancholy 
legend which attaches itself to the locality. For it was 
in this dreary region that Amyas Childe, a hunter who 
flourished in the fourteenth century, was overtaken by the 

* I find, however, that it is mentioned, though quite incidentally, in 
Baddeley and Ward's Guide, p. 126, as follows : ' We . . . then breast the 
hill past a row of small stones in a direction due north to Enne Head.* 
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snowstorm and perished. The story relates how, finding, 
his limbs growing numb, he slew his horse, disembowelled 
him, and crept within the carcase for warmth ; but finding 
after a while that he must succumb to the bitter cold, he 
wrote with the animal's blood the following extraordinary 
last will and testament : 

' The fyrste that fyndes and bringes me to my grave, 
The landes of Plymstoke they shall have,' 

and then fell asleep to wake no more. 

But the hunter was soon missed. Search parties scoured 
the Moor, and the body was discovered by the monks of 
Tavistock, or more probably some faithful adherent, who, 
seeing the tragic document, hastened to apprise them of 
the event. However that may be, the brethren assembled 
in hot haste and carried off the corpse for interment in 
their abbey. As they approached the town they found a 
posse of Plymstock men waiting to intercept them. But 
the wily ecclesiastics were not to be done. Throwing a 
bridge across the Tavy, called in consequence Guile Bridge, 
they reached sanctuary, and became the possessors of 
Childe's lands. 

The story of the hunter's death is still told upon the 
waste, and the moor-man points with that pride which in 
his class appears inseparable from an acquaintance with 
the sensational to the spot where Childe is supposed to 
have met his fate. 

' Yet oft the shuddering peasant tells 

Of him, in days of yore, 
^lio in the sudden snowstorm fell, 
The Nimrod of the Moor ) 

* And when the Christmas tale goes round 

By many a peat fireside. 
The children list, and shrink to hear 
How Childe of Plymstoke died !' * 

The cross erected on or near the spot where the hunter 
perished was destroyed by some farmer early in the 

♦ Carrington: * Childe the Hunter.* 
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century, who appropriated it for the building now in ruins. 
The remains of the kistvaen and mound may still be 
traced, and some of the foundation-stones lie hard by. 
Unlike other Dartmoor crosses, it stood upon a base and 
calvary, and was, if we may trust the etching in Carring- 
ton's * Dartmoor,' a monument of some pretensions. The 
Dartmoor Preservation Society have the question of its 
restoration under consideration, and it is thought that a 
portion of the original cross has been found not far 
distant, which will perhaps be incorporated in the new 
one* 

As at the time of Childe's death Plymstock already 
belonged to the Abbey of Tavistock, it is thought by Mr. 
R. J. King and others that the legend should be taken 
cum grano salts, and that its real origin is to be sought in 
some early Saxon legend. Indeed, the graceful contribu- 
tor to Murray states that the life of St. Dunstan affords 
another version of the story. On the decease of Odo, 
Dunstan should have become Archbishop of Canterbury, 
but an intruding Elsi, whilst crossing the Alps on his 
way to Rome for his pall, was frozen to death in spite of 
having killed and got inside his horse.f 

There are several other ancient crosses in this neigh- 
bourhood. Two will be found in the eastern corner of 
the deserted newtake ; one having a height of six feet,t 
while the head of the other lies near. The fact that 
the first-named is not still in a recumbent position is 
due to the energy of the Dartmoor Preservation Society, 
who raised it in 1885. Yet two more crosses on Terhill, 
a little to the east, have been upreared by the exertions of 
these gentlemen, to whom those interested in the preser- 
vation of Dartmoor antiquities owe much gratitude. One 
is fractured, but the other is in good condition — in almost 
too good condition, in fact; for its safety, for it was some 

* Crossing, p. 60. t Murray, p. 218. 

J Crossing, p. 63. 
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years since removed to Sherburton Farm, doubtless to be 
degraded as a gate-post. But for once the Duchy 
authorities interfered, and the iconoclastic farmer was 
compelled to take it back. It lay on the ground till 1885, 
when it was placed in its present position. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

FOX TOR OVER SHELL TOP TO IVYBRIDGE ; IVYBRIDGE TO 
SHAUGH AND PLYMPTON ," SHAUGH TO SHEEPSTOR ; 
SHEEPSTOR TO YELVERTON. 

Stone Row, near Plym Head — Grimsgrove — Shell Top— Antiquities on its 
Slope — Pen Beacon — Old Blowing-house and other Remains on the Yealm 
— ^The Wise Women of Wisdom — Harford — Kistvaen and Ancient Settle- 
ment — Piles Wood — Stall Moor — ^Western Beacon — Ivybridge — Fardel — 
Inscribed Stone— A Hopeless Field — The Lady in Black— Blachford — 
Comwood — The Church — Cholwich Town — Lee Moor — Roman's Cross — 
Roman Camp — Trowlsworthy Tor — A Fortified Pound — Stone Avenues 
and Circles — A Ruined Cromlech — Trowlsworthy Warren — Cadover 
Bridge — Wigford Down Cross — ^Valley of the Cad — The Dewerstone — 
Shaugh — Crosses — Boringdon Camp — Boringdon and Newnham — Plymp- 
ton — Shaugh to Sheepstor — Merchant's Cross — Sheepstor — Curious Sun- 
dial on Church — Grave of * Rajah * Brooke — Church House — ^The Pixies* 
House — Burratpr — Meavy — An Ancient Tree — Yelverton. 

From lonely Fox Tor, with its ruined Moor farm, 
deserted mining works, and treacherous morass ; from 
gloomy Caters Beam and its melancholy associations, we 
turn gladly southwards, and make the best of our way 
along the broad ridge which divides the springs of Plym 
and Erme. Had we time we should diverge to the spot 
mentioned by Murray as * midway between the sources of 
the Plym and Eylesbarrow ' and visit the stone row with 
a circle-enclosed cairn at its northern, and another in 
more dilapidated condition near its southern, extremity. 
But Ivybridge, which must be reached ere nightfall, is 
distant many a mile, and we must for the present post- 
pone our examination of this particular antiquity. So we 
tramp wearily along our uneven tableland, where the 
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j]fround is passing heavy, until after an hour or more we 
look down the western slope into Langcombe Bottom, a 
deep valley watered by a feeder of the Plym. We shall 
find it worth our while to descend this declivity, for near 
the foot is a remarkably fine kistvaen, surrounded by an 
imperfect circle, and in an unusual state of preservation, 
for although the cover-stone has fallen, the four walls are 
practically intact. This solitary sepulchre is, strange to 
say, one of the boundary marks of the south quarter, the 
Grymes-grove of the Perambulation of 1240. It is now 
known as Grims-grove, that is Grim's Grave, and has been 
looked upon as probably the last resting-place of a viking 
of that name,* who fell in the battle which gave the upper 
part of the Plym its name of cad^ or battle-field. The 
idea is at any rate picturesque, and in this desolate part 
of the Moor, far from any human dwelling, with no sound 
to break the stillness save the sighing of the wind through 
the coarse grass, we may well be excused if we find our- 
selves imagining that we really are standing by the grave 
of this long forgotten chieftain. 

Ascending the opposite hill and looking back, we shall 
see the circle very plainly marking the bare slope across 
the combe ; in fact, so prominent is this grave that it 
is visible at a considerable distance, and I found it with 
ease, steering by compass from Erme Head, noticing it 
beneath for nearly a mile. For the best part of another 
hour this wearisome watershed must be followed, pass- 
ing within half a mile of Yealm Head, where rises the 
shortest of our Dartmoor rivers, and yet for its beauty 
sung as the 

' Pride of our austral vales.* 



• Mr. Spence Bate. Query, however, grim^ a boundary: see etymology 
of Grimspound, supra^ p. 206. But if Mr. Bate is right in his conjecture 
here, I am probably wrong in my suggested origin /or the name of the 
great pound under Hameldon, which would then by inference take its name 
from a viking, perhaps the very one whose grave is now before us. 
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At last we reach Shell Top, the highest point in this 
part of the south quarter, reaching an elevation of 1,546 
feet. The tor, however, is very small, and, though crowned 
by a cairn, does not come into view until we are close 
upon it. We are, therefore, unprepared for the magnificent 
prospect which this eminence overlooks, incomparably 
the finest upon the Moor. Northward stretch the tors of 
the west and north quarters, Sheepstor prominent in the 
foreground, with the heights of Lether and Sharp Tors im- 
mediately behind, while further away Mis, Staple and Cocks 
Tors break the sky-line. Even the cone of Hare Tor and the 

assive piles of Great Links are visible in the extreme dis- 
tance. Brent Tor and its quaint church are also again con- 
spicuous. Carrying the eye along the westward horizon, 
we can make out the faint blue peaks of Brown Willy and 
his brother heights, and many miles further south what 
look like lakes set in wooded hills. Of these there are 
no less than six, and they mark the windings of the 
Tamar, the Tavy and the Lynher, which itself signifies 
the Long Lake, although in reality but an arm of Tamar. 
Plymouth, with its sound and breakwater, seems at our 
very feet, and on either side is the Channel, stretching 
from the Lizard — which on a clear day I have plainly 
seen — nearly to Portland. And at last we see the foot of 
the Moor, and fall to wondering whether the inhabitants 
in the fertile country below there realize how pleasant and 
homelike cultivated country looks to the solitary wanderer 
from the most monotonous part of Dartmoor. 

On the south-western side of Shell Top we shall find 
hut-circles in plenty, in addition to a village enclosed in 
walls assuming a form 'nearly square, with rounded 
corners. There are two entrances, with remains of small 
huts (? guard chambers) adjoining the lower.'* More to 
the south is a cairn at the head of the very scanty remains 
of a stone avenue. Perhaps the name Pensheil — accord- 

* Murray, p. 109, 
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ing to Rowe, sometimes given by the moor-men to the 
eminence above — may be traced to the enclosure on its 
slope.* 

A very distinct trackline runs straight to Pen Beacon, 
formed by another cairn, the last summit on the ridge. 
Hence we look down upon the Awns and Dendles, a 
picturesque strip of woodland far in the glen below, 
where Yealm tumbles over the rocks in a more sudden 
descent to the lowlands. Did we trace the river for a 
mile or two above this spot, we should come upon un- 
doubted signs of the *old men,' and discover the ruin 
which was considered by Mr. WooUcombe to have been 
a hermitage. Under a rocky ledge are the remains of a 
structure twenty-one feet by sixteen, built of unmortised 
stone, the interstices stopped by peat earth. The ruined 
walls now nowhere exceed three feet in height. In one 
corner is an opening, once perhaps the doorway. The 
evidence in favour of this desolate habitation having 
erewhile formed the abode of a hermit is, to say the least, 
scant in the extreme. A recess at the eastern end was 
thought by the discoverer to represent a piscina, and this, 
indeed, was the only possible trace of its religious use, for 
a stone with two square holes cannot well be supposed to 
have been designed for eremitical purposes. In short, 
there is little doubt now of the purpose served by this 
lonely building : it was one of the blowing-houses used 
by the miners in past days for smelting purposes. Nor 
is this the only structure of like description upon the 
Yealm; so that it seems strange that the idea of a 
hermitage should have so long prevailed, for there are 
hut-circles at no very great distance, and near one of the 
ruins is a British village with two enclosures encircling 
between forty and fifty of these ancient dwellings.t Near 

* PeUi top or summit ; skeil^ a covering. 

t Vide Mr. R. Bumard's paper, * The Old Men's Workings on Dartmoor,' 
read at the weekly meeting of the Plym. Inst., March 22, 1888 ; tVesteru 
Daily Mercury, March 23, 1888. 
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the head of the river there are, I am told, two sacred 
circles, placed, like the Grey Wethers, back to back. 

At the foot of Pen Beacon we pass through a tall gate 
painted black under the latch, and then under a deserted 
cottage down some fields into a winding lane, which leads 
us to Wisdom Mills, the southern end of Awns and 
Dendles. * Why is this place called Wisdom V I in- 
quired of a man at the door. ■* Is it because wise men 
live here V * Ay, sure, and wise women too !' answered a 
shrill female voice. So I hastened up the hill towards 
Harford. 

From Harford Bridge there is a pleasant peep up the 
valley towards Sharp Tor. On the slope above in a grove 
of trees stands the church, which contains an unusual 
number of quaint epitaphs, the principal being on a tablet 
to Thomas Williams, Speaker of the House of Commons 
in 1502, and on one to the Prideaux family. This 
latter monument was placed here by John Prideaux, one 
of Prince's * Worthies of Devon,' who from great poverty 
became Rector of Exeter College, Oxford, and ultimately 
Bishop of Worcester. The family lived at Stowford in 
this parish, now destroyed. 

Soon after passing the church, on the eastern slope of 
the stream, and on the hill above the village, we shall 
find a kistvaen encircled by stones, having, according to 
Rowe, a length of four feet six inches by a breadth of two 
feet four inches. The slab which formed the cover lies 
broken within the tomb. Further up the river a new- 
take wall encloses a group of ancient tracklines, circular 
enclosures, and ruinous walls, which, from the absence of 
the usual aboriginal hut-circles, incline me to think that 
mining works of a period less remote than is commonly 
the case were the cause of their erection. 

This valley of the Erme is worthy of a more extended 
survey than we can here give. Under Sharp Tor is the 
windswept Piles Wood, a grove of oaks which will remind 
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us of the more celebrated Wistman's Wood. It is, how- 
.ever, neither as old nor as extensive. On the opposite 
side of the river, on the southern slope of Stall Moor, is a 
sacred circle, while below the northern declivity, and on 
the north bank of a small stream, which flows into the 
Erme, is a famous beehive hut, I believe the most perfect 
on the moor. It is formed of courses of stones gradually 
overlapping one another till an apex is reached, and has 
a diameter of about eight feet, and a height of about six. 
A model may be seen in the museum of the Plymouth 
Institution. I may say that my attention was drawn 
to this interesting building by Mr. Reginald Kelly, of 
Plymouth, and for this and other information relating 
to Dartmoor, I take this opportunity of expressing my 
thanks. There are plenty of hut circles, too, on the hill- 
side further south, while at the foot of Stony Bottom, 
about midway between the Red Lake and Three Barrows, 
is the old blowing-house described by Mr. Crossing, having 
near its door a granite block with moulds for the metal.* 

And now let us descend to beautiful Ivybridge. The 
road winds down under the flank of the Western Beacon, 
the most southerly point of Dartmoor, twenty-two miles 
distant from Okehampton Park, the last declivity of the 
Moor northwards. On the summit of this hill are several 
barrows, but as far as I know there are no other 
antiquities. It commands, however, a very wide pros- 
pect over the little town at its feet to greater Plymouth 
and the blue line of sea. 

Ivybridge owes both its name and its fame, such as it 
is, to the picturesque bridge spanning the Erme, which 
rushes down the romantic ravine under Hanger Down 
beneath the shelter of fine trees, in their turn over- 
shadowed by the lofty viaduct which carries the railway 
from slope to slope. It is 150 feet high. There is no 
more delightful walk in Devon than that up this river 

• * Amid Devonia's Alps,* p. 102. 
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valley to Harford and Piles Wood. But beyond the 
scenery Ivybridge has little to recommend it. The church 
is uninteresting ; indeed, the ruins of the former building 
are much more likely to excite interest than the common- 
place exterior of its successor, which is quite placed in 
the shade by the chapel down the street, erected at the 
cost of the owners of the great paper-mills standing on 
the slope behind the town. And so here we shall not 
long linger, but take our way along the road to Cornwood. 
In about a mile we reach the turning on the left which 
leads to Fardel, interesting to the historian and, indeed, 
the antiquary, as the former home of the Raleighs. The 
ruins are still considerable, and there are some fragments 
of an old chapel of the thirteenth century, now used as a 
farm building. An inscribed stone in the British Museum 
once bridged a stream hard by, and afterwards served as 
a ring-post in the farmyard. The words have been 
variously read * Fanoni Macquisini * or * Maquirini,' on the 
one side, and * Sangranui,' * Sagramni,' and * Sapanui ' on 
the other, the characters being Roman. There are also 
Ogam signs along the angles, which have been rendered 
by a great Ogam scholar into * Safaqquci Maquiqici,' »,f ., 
* Safaqquc, the son of Cuic* This stone, then, would seem 
to commemorate no less than three persons, viz., Fanon 
the son of Rian (the relationship being here expressed 
by Maq, f.^., Mac), Sagramnus, and Safaqquc son of 
Cuic* 

* Vide * Ogam-inscribed Monuments of the Gaedhil,* by R. R, Brash, 
pp. 349, 35a The author regards Fanon and Rian as Irish ; Fanon being 
equivalent to Finan, and states that the latter name is found on an Ogam 
monument at Kinard, near Dingle. The name Sagranui occurs on a stone at 
St. Dogmael's, near Cardigan, and at Bridell in Pembrokeshire, where it is 
written Sagrom, The Ogam word is found as Safficueg on a monument at 
Dunbell, co. Kilkenny. 'And Ciug or Cuic^' adds Mr. Brash (the Cand G 
being commutable) ' is a recognisable proper name common in many districts 
of Ireland to the present day in the forms of Mac Qutg, Mac ICec^^ and 
Quigly, The prefix Safi is to be seen on the Ballycrovane monument, and 
Safei on one of the Killeen Cormac stones,' both described in this work.^ Mr. 
Brash concludes his remarks on this Ogam inscription by characterizing it as a 
curious and interesting identification, ' and startling as indicative of the presence 
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All kinds of traditions hang about Fardel. In the first 
place we are told that Sir Walter Raleigh buried some 
treasure near the house, and that the stone recorded the 
fact. There is, or was, a local doggerel, less elegant 
than forcible, which graphically announced the immense 
amount of wealth here concealed. It sets forth that : 

' Between this stone and Fardel Hall 
Lies as much money as the Devil can haul/ 

We hear, too, that the field in which the monument 
lay is useless for arable. No plough, it is said, can 
break up the adamantine soil. I was gravely presented 
with an instance of failure in this respect. Some of the 
neighbouring gentry, wishing to test the truth of the 
assertion, persuaded the farmer to put his horse to the 
plough and try to turn a furrow. And then ensued a 
singular chapter of accidents. First the harness gave 
way, then the whip snapped in twain, and finally the 
share came to grief. It is said that, when the iron itself 
broke, the spectators decided that if there were ' nothing 
in it,' it was at any rate useless to attempt an ordinary 
plough against the ghostly powers who ruled the field, or 
perhaps the very unspiritual soil of which it was com- 
posed. Perhaps they will try a steam-plough next time. 

Poachers also find their nocturnal visits to these parts 
unsatisfactory. * Something happens ' to their nets or 
themselves, or, if both escape, the lurcher seems to feel 
uncomfortable, and, putting his tail between his legs, 
sneaks homewards, as terrified as the dogs of the Sunday 
rabbiting-party who saw the wish-hounds somewhere 
out by Huntingdon Warren. And, lastly, the highroad 

of the Gaedhil in South Devon, where we scarce could have hoped to have 
met them.' It is curious to find that Quick is the name borne by a clay works 
beyond Cornwood, while in Pennycoviequick^ near Plymouth — a corruption, it 
has been suggested, of Penycwm cuic — this Gaedhil patronymic again appears. 
The height of the stone is 6 feet 3 inches ; breadth 2 feet 9 inches ; thickness 
7 to 9 inches. Murray is in error in stating that the Ogam inscription is the 
only specimen in Devon. The Nabarr Stone in the Vicarage garden at Tavis- 
tock has an inscription in like characiera. ». 
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itself is haunted. The driver of a vehicle in which 
I once journeyed to Cadover Bridge, told me that a 
young man had told him (and what — except the young 
man's — can be better evidence ?) the following awful tale : 
Innocent of beer or still more seductive alcohol — in fact, it 
is believed he was a teetotaler — this ' young man ' was 
proceeding in the twilight from Cornwood to Ivybridge. 
As he neared Fardel he encountered a tall lady robed in 
black, to whom he wished a 'good-evening,' and was 
somewhat surprised at receiving no reply. However, he 
went on his way, stayed awhile in Ivybridge, and then — 
still with thirst unslaked by anything stronger than, let us 
say, lemonade — set out on his return journey to Corn- 
wood. His astonishment was great when he found the 
mysterious lady still pacing up and down at the same 
spot. What could an honest woman, thought the now 
rather nervous youth, be doing stealing about a country 
road at that time of night ? In tones bespeaking his 
agitation he ventured another 'good-evening,* but the 
figure glided onwards utterly regardless both of his voice 
and presence. Casting from him all impedimenta, the 
horror-stricken wayfarer fled away towards Blachford, 
and nothing, said my informant, will persuade him to pass 
along that road after nightfall. 

With less speed than this seer of the supernatural we 
will hasten in the same direction, and enjoy the beautiful 
vista of Lord Blachford's park, studded with noble 
timber, and the fair undulations of meadow and woodland 
about Delamore and Slade. And now Cornwood is 
reached, a not unpicturesque village, with some rather new, 
but in these degenerate modern days massive-looking, 
granite cottages on the right-hand side of the road. 
Here we are again close to the Awns and Dendles, for 
Cornwood is on the Yealm, or Yam^ as we shall find the 
river pronounced by the natives. The church, which has 
been well restored, dates from the fifteenth century. 
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though the tower is earlier, being transition Norman. 
The ancient wooden pulpit is interesting. There are one 
or two quaint monuments and epitaphs besides those to 
the family of Rogers, of which Lord Blachford is now the 
head. One of the members is mentioned as having 
* suffered martyrdom in the reign of Queen Mary.' 

Two miles further, and we reach a road leading to the 
picturesque farm of Cholwich Town, once the residence of 
the family whose name it bears. Beyond, on land of 
Admiral Parker, are some clay pits, and in their immediate 
vicinity another antiquity challenges attention. Within 
about 150 yards to the westward stands a small circle of 
six stones, having a diameter of fifteen feet. It is at the 
northern termination of a much mutilated stone row, 
running north-east and south-west, and leading in the 
direction of Tolch Gate. In Rowe's day — 1848 — it ex- 
tended, as now, for 230 yards ; and he writes that he was 
informed that a fine menhir, twelve feet high, had stood in 
it shortly before. The spoliation which it had even then 
undergone he lays to the charge of the railway con- 
tractors, whom he censures in terms which err on the side 
of mildness for * sacrificing these monuments of past ages 
at the shrine of modern enterprise.'* There is nothing 
particular in the appearance of this alignment, except the 
irregular spacing of the stones. The highest is between 
five and six feet. 

From Tolch Gate the road is followed across Lee Moor 
to the clay- works, whence a tramway wends its way down 
the valley to the Laira Estuary. Just beyond the houses, 
and close to the right of the way, we shall not fail to 
observe Roman's Cross — a fine specimen, standing six 
feet high, and having a breadth of two feet across the 
arms. Not long since little but the head appeared above 

* Mr. George Wills, of Lee Moor Cottage, who has known the neighbour- 
hood for the last thirtv-eight years, and who resided at Cholwich Town, informs 
me that the circle and row have not altered within that time. I am indebted to 
him for much information on the subject. 
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the socket, and the public are indebted for its present 
appearance to Lord Morley , who caused a new shaft to be 
prepared. Its name may be due to the so-called camp 
not far distant ; and this, it is submitted, is at least as 
probable a derivation as that suggested by Mr. Crossing 
(though he does not father the idea), that it is a corrup- 
tion of Rumon, one of the saints to whom Tavistock 
Abbey was dedicated. There can be little doubt, how- 
ever, as he remarks, that the road was often trodden by 
pilgrims journeying to his shrine. It may interest those 
who contend that St. Paul once visited Britain to be told 
that tradition says that the Apostle once preached at this 
spot.* 

Half a mile from the road, west of the clay-works, and 
near the rough track which leads to Shaugh, we meet 
with an antiquity which has provoked much comment. 
This is the Roman Camp above alluded to, but what title 
it can produce to the appellation is of the scantiest. It 
has been evidently excavated from within, instead of 
having the ramparts built from the outside, as is usually, 
indeed invariably, the case. Some have considered it a 
forum or circus, and suggest that the encircling mound, 
which has an average height of twenty-five feet, may have 
formed tiers for the spectators. It is much more probable 
that this hollow marks the site of some mining operations. 
In shape it is a parallelogram ; in length 150 feet ; in 
breadth about 85. 

One of the most interesting groups of antiquities on the 
Moor will be found near Trowlsworthy Tor, about two 
miles from the camp. To reach this spot we shall return 
to the road, and, crossing it, hold a direct northerly course 
across the Moor for the tor, which is in itself interesting, 
as an outcrop of red granite, very uncommon on Dart- 
moor, is found here. The remains lie on the western 
slope of the hilL A curiously guarded pound, about 150 

* Crossing, p. 2i» 
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paces in diameter, will quickly be noticed. At the north 
and south are openings defended with unusual care, par- 
ticularly the northern entrance, which has two walls both 
within and without, so arranged as to admit but one man at 
a time. At the south are walls again, leaving an ingress 
about equal to that on the north, and having in addition 
a hut-circle inside the enclosure, while a square-shaped 
ruin within the defending walls may have been for the 
guard. On the same side of the hill are two stone avenues 
ending in circles, one of which, however, is barely trace- 
able. Davis the warrener, who resides at Trowlswortby 
Warren House, informs me that the more perfect circle is 
known locally as the Pulpit, he supposed from a theory 
that preaching once took place there ! Descending from 
the tor to the Plym we shall find the foundations of a wall 
having an opening about midway, on either side of which 
are two fragments of wall slightly cur\'ed, and doubtless 
designed to defend the aperture. Perhaps than this there 
is. no more interesting group of ancient remains upon 
Dartmoor ; the pound, in particular, presents features not 
found elsewhere.* 

Ascending the tor, which is of no great elevation above 
the surrounding Moor, although a fine rugged ridge of 
rock, and commanding views of Sheepstor and other 
western heights, we shall see Shell Top at no great 
distance, head and shoulders above his brother height ot 
Pen Beacon. Hen Tor lies to the north near Shavercomb 
Head, the source of a little tributary of the Plym. 
Between Trowlswortby and this point will be found the 
ruins of a cromlech. 

The handsome granite of Trowlswortby is but little 
worked. But I learn that it is no easy matter to cut a 
perfect block of any size, the stone being liable to break 
off at an angle. The geological cause of this I do not 
pretend to determine. There are myriads of rabbits dis- 

* Vide Mr. Spence Bate's paper on these remains, Trans. Dev. Assoc, 187 1. 
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porting themselves among the blocks which plentifully be- 
strew the slopes : these are under the care of the warrener 
before mentioned, a sturdy old fellow, almost as broad as 
long, whose intelligent conversation should be put to the 
test by all those who visit Trowlsworthy. His absolute 
contempt for weather is simply wonderful. I have walked 
with him through long dripping fern and heather, in pour- 
ing rain, and with a dense fog clinging deathlike to the 
nostrils, marvelling at the indifference with which he 
balanced an ancient umbrella over his shoulder, while his 
blue worsted stockings and hoUand coat grew heavy with 
wet. And yet the careless way in which he admitted 
'rheumatics' was proof positive that the old man is little 
sufferer thereby, and his sixty odd summers and winters, 
of which many have been spent in the warren-house hard 
by, have not bent his stout frame or wrinkled to any 
appreciable extent his fresh-coloured visage. 

From the warren-house we return to the highway near 
Cadover, or, as some would call it, Cadaford Bridge. The 
first name, however, is the one almost invariably used 
upon the Moor. On the slope of Wigford Down, across 
this bridge, we shall stop for a few moments in order to 
examine the remains of another ancient cross which 
stands not far from the left-hand side of the road. The 
head and a small portion of the shaft alone remain, with 
an incised cross in the centre, and a smaller one upon 
each of the arms. I learned in the neighbourhood that 
it was set up on the mound on which it stands by the 
soldiers engaged in the autumn manoeuvres of 1873. 

Returning to the bridge — a walk but of a few minutes — 
let us descend the wildly beautiful valley of the Plym or 
Cad towards Shaugh. The route is only possible on foot, 
and is even then a rugged pilgrimage— but a pilgrimage 
which no one who has attempted it will ever forget. 

On one side the Moor slopes steeply strewn with 
boulders, on the other the almost precipitous declivity is 
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well wooded and in spring-time gay with wild-flowers. 
We are soon beneath the Dewerstone, a beetling crag 
which in sublime grandeur frowns over the stream. Its 
fissures, however, are not unadorned. Here and there 
plants have obtained roothold, and, contrasting with the 
ivy which clings to its rugged face, soften the stern 
beauty of the precipice. But apart from the romantic 
situation of the rock, apart from the wild woods and rocky 
moor which it has watched, as it were, since time began, 
and apart, — alas! very much apart — from the quarries 
which are ruining its base, the Dewerstone must ever 
excite a tender feeling in the heart of every child of Devon ; 
for was it not here that the poet of the Moor, Nicholas 
Carrington, than whom no one has sung its praises 
in strain more melodious, loved to muse ? and while the 
brawling river far below sent up its soothing murmur, 
composed those lines which shall ever live in the memories 
of every lover of our great mountain moorland ? 

' How oft, as noon 
Unnoticed faded into eve, ray feet 
Have lingered near thy bridge, romantic Shaugh ; 
While as the sister- waters rush*d beneath 
Tumultuous, haply glanced the setting beam 
Upon the crest of Dewerstone. The hawk 
Rested upon the aged clifif ; — around 
A holy silence reigned ; — the mountain's breast 
Lay hush'd as midnight ; not a vagrant gale 
Sigh'd through the woods of Plym, and on the soul 
Fell deep the impressive calm. The sun-tinged cloud 
Sailed slowly through the heav'n ; but earth had nought 
Of motion, save the river hurrying on 
To seek the distant billow.* 

A block lying above the crag bears the name of the 
simple-minded pedagogue poet, and perpetuates his con- 
nection with the scene he loved so well.* 

* Etymologists seem to me to have rather eone out of their wav to account 
for the name of this precipice. Instead of so far-fetched a derivation as 
* TiweS'Stan, the rock of Tiw, the Saxon deity from whom we derive the name 
of Tuesday,' we may, I think, find a root much more probable in the very 
position of the crag. It overhangs the water^ and is, therefore, the dwt^ or 
water-stone. 

18—2 
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Shaugh Bridge, just below where the waters of the 
Meavy join the main stream, is embosomed in rounded 
woods, which on the right bank rise to the line of the 
railway, and on the other climb the steep hillside where 
Shaugh Church stands high on the edge of the Moor. 
We follow the steep road to the church town, and climb 
the weather-beaten tower, whence a fine view of wooded 
glen and rock- strewn moor is obtained. This wind-swept 
village was once visited by a thunderstorm as dire in its 
effects to the sanctuary as that which turned Widecombe 
into a hamlet of woe. Fortunately the storm occurred 
on a weekday, so that no lives were lost. There is 
nothing of particular interest about the church, except 
that the tower is fine and surmounted with the lofty 
crocketed pinnacles which are so marked a feature in 
most of the churches in this part of the world. Across 
the vale rises another, almost its counterpart — that of 
Bickleigh; but here the pinnacles have a very top-heavy 
look, and one almost wonders that they have so long 
withstood the gales of Dartmoor. 

There are not many antiquities about Shaugh. An 
old cross stands in a hedge by the roadside not far from 
the church, while the head of another lies at the corner 
of Shaden Brake, which adjoins Dunston Plantation 
about half a mile from the village, and close to the road 
leading to Cadover Bridge. On Saddleborough is a 
pound formed of a double line of upright stones with a 
hut-circle in the centre, and there are traces of a settle- 
ment upon Shaugh Common. To the south, near Collard 
Tor, is a grouping of rocks so curious and unusual that 
many have regarded it as a cromlech. Yet further on the 
road to Plympton, on Heath Down, a piece of reclaimed 
land, are the traces of a camp. In the opinion of Rowe 
Boringdon Can^p consisted of but a single rampart and 
ditch. It commands an extensive view of land and sea. 

In this neighbourhood is much fine woodland . scenery. 
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Among the trees to the right as we descend towards 
Plympton is the farm of Boringdon, once the residence of 
the family of the Earl of Morley, a picturesque building, 
not without traces of its ancient grandeur, though the 
Tudor hall has met with rough usage. On the left is 
Newnham Park, where dwelt that valiant Strode who 
dared the anger of the Stannary Parliament when 
Henry VIII. was king, as well as his successor — one of 
the rebellious members who incurred the anger of 
Charles I. But the scenery is not improved by the 
Torry, or Tolch Brook, to give it the local name, which 
descends from Lee Moor clay-works as white as milk. 

We are now close to Plympton, and presently reach 
the village of Ridgeway, deriving its name from the 
Roman road we have before referred to as passing by 
way of Tamerton into Cornwall. Plympton lies below. 
Plympton, or, to give it its full name, Plympton Earl or 
Plympton St. Maurice, was anciently one of the four 
Stannary towns of Devonshire, and is a borough of some 
antiquity. 

• Plympton was a borough town 
When Plymouth was a furzy down.' 

Many a monument will reward the antiquary, but as it 
only comes incidentally within our exploration, it is not 
proposed to give more than an outline of the objects of 
interest here. The church is a chantry of the old parish 
church of Plympton St. Mary, a handsome building which 
will well repay a visit. The Castle, of which but little 
remains, was once a Norman stronghold held by the Earls 
of Devon, the possessors of Okehampton Castle on the 
opposite side of the Moor. It was occupied by Prince 
Maurice in 1643. There is a quaint Guildhall built on 
arches, and a picturesque school-house erected in a 
similar style, and having a wide piazza. Here Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, a native of the town, was educated by his 
father, the then master. The great painter was at one 
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time mayor of the borough, a position the conferring of 
which gave him, as he asserted, more pleasure than any 
of the honours fortune had showered upon him. The 
reformed municipality do not, however, appear to have 
been equally proud of their former chief magistrate, for 
they sold his portrait, painted by his own hand and hung 
in their Guildhall, for £150.* 

Behind the church of Plympton St. Mary, some scanty 
ruins mark the site of the Priory of SS. Peter and Paul, said 
to owe its foundation to Bishop Warelwast, nephew to 
the Conqueror, and architect of part of Exeter Cathedral. 
Murray informs us that there was then a collegiate church 
here, with a dean and secular canons, of the Benedictine 
Order. This establishment Warelwast dissolved, object- 
ing to the immoral lives of the residents, though it seems 
probable enough that the epithet * concubines,' of which 
he makes use, was nothing more than a monkish interpre- 
tation of * wives.' The Priory had many benefactors, and 
at last even exceeded in revenues the opulent abbey of 
Tavistock. The church now existing seems always to 
have been parochial ; the great church of the monks has 
vanished, leaving no sign. 

It is a very fine building. Decorated and Perpendicular, 
and besides the usual nave and chancel, has two north 
and two south aisles. There is a handsome Decorated 
east window. High above the roofs of the neighbouring 
dwellings rises the tower, one of the finest examples of the 
Perpendicular in the county. There are several monu- 
ments to the Strodes of Newnham, one dating as far back 
as 1464. 

Having visited Plympton from Shaugh, we must now 
return thither, for before the pen can be laid aside visits 
should be paid to Meavy and Sheepstor, the latter village 
in particular presenting points of interest which we should 
be sorry to leave unrecorded. It is a pleasant walk from 

• Murray, p. iii. 
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Shaugh, over the bridge and up the valley through the 
hamlet of Goodameavy — a farm and two or three cottages 
— out on to the breezy slope of Wigford Down, Hence are 
fine views of the Bickleigh Vale and the upland of Ro- 
borough Down above the railway. Having crossed the 
common, we descend to the foot of Lynch Hill, and on a 
piece of sward by the wayside, sheltered by trees and in 
full view of the river Meavy, which runs within gunshot, 
we shall at once perceive a very fine cross. This is 
Merchant's Cross, with the exception of that on Brai 
Tor, the tallest upon the Moor. The height is no less 
than eight feet two inches, and two feet three inches is 
the breadth across the arms. An incised cross adorns 
each face. Tradition states that it marks a suicide's 
grave, but, as Mr. Crossing observes, it is much more 
likely that it served to mark the moorland road which we 
shall presently follow, leading to Sheepstor village. It is 
also said that in days gone by the traveller setting out on 
his toilsome and dangerous journey across the Moor was 
wont to kneel here and pray for protection.* 

If we take our stand on the eastern side of the cross 
beneath the trees, we shall see beyond the road, at a 
short distance rising above the foliage, the gray tower of 
Meavy Church. Behind, on the side of Yannadon, runs 
the line of the Princetown railway, here about to make 
one of those wonderful serpentine curves which enables 
the passenger to look down at one moment upon the 
Walkham, at another upon the Meavy Valley, At our 
back is the steep slope of Ringmoor Down, between 
which and the hill we have just crossed climbs the road to 
Cadover Bridge, 

Although the Moor road to Sheepstor is mostly against 
collar, we shall not be long in reaching the pretty village 
under the great rocky hill which has lately been so 
prominent a landmark. Near KnoUe, a Jacobean farm, 

* Crossing, p. 25. 
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and one of the oldest homesteads about Dartmoor, a 
moorland stream traverses the glen, forming a cascade 
which is more remarkable from its surroundings than for 
any great volume of water. 

Sheepstor Church, though a good specimen of a moor- 
land fane, calls for no very special remark. Here, again, is 
the strong Perpendicular tower and heavy crocketed 
pinnacles observable at Shaugh, Bickleigh, Walkhampton, 
Sampford Spiney, and other villages on or near the upland. 
The most interesting object is a curiously-designed dial- 
plate over the south door. Carved out of stone, which is 
certainly not granite, but appears to be freestone, is a 
skull, the crown covered by a cap, with ears of corn 
sprouting from the mouth and through the eye holes, and 
resting upon an hour-glass with wings. Over this rather 
gruesome object are the words ' Anima resurgat ;' at the 
sides, * et hora sic vitae ;' beneath, * J E 1640 ' and * Mors 
janua vitae.* The hand and numerals have disappeared. 
Within the building is a monument to the Elford family, 
who lived at Longstone in this parish ; without, in the 
churchyard, is the tomb of Sir James Brooke, Rajah of 
Sarawak, a handsome monument of red Aberdeen granite. 
The inscription is covered with plate-glass; but this 
attempt to protect the words from weather has not been 
entirely successful : some sacrilegious hand has managed 
to crack it, and let in the rain upon the gilded letters. . 

On the southern side stand the ruins of the old church- 
house. The vicar informs me that it was of Elizabethan 
date, and expresses a regret in which we shall sympathize, 
that it has been allowed to lapse into decay. Its last use 
was for a cider-house. 

Sheepstor, anciently called Shittistor — I speak now of 
the hill, not the village — is a rugged and precipitous 
eminence, and from this side not easy of ascent, owing to 
the great blocks which in every direction lie strewed 
about base and slope. Amongst them, high above the 
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church, is the haunt of the pixies, a long narrow chamber 
formed by granite walls, roofed in by an enormous slab. 
Until recently this Pixies* House, as it is called, was 
looked upon with some superstition by the simple villagers, 
who, with a view of being on good terms with the little 
folk, were in the habit of depositing within it a pin or other 
small offering. Notwithstanding the pixies — or perhaps 
became of them — this rock chamber was in the Civil War 
used as a hiding-place by a member of the Elford family, 
whose monument we saw in the church below, and who, 
having espoused the royal cause, fled here from the 
vengeance of the Parliament. Polwhele, who is the 
authority for this story, further informs us that to beguile 
the tedium of his self-imposed captivity he executed 
frescoes on the rough granite walls of his prison. All 
traces of these works have now disappeared. 

From the summit of this fine tor we take our farewell 
of Dartmoor. Few heights are more suitable for a last 
look at the great weird wilderness than * Sheepstor's dark- 
brow'd rock.' All the elements that go to make up its 
beauty are here present : the wild undulations of moor- 
land ; the sheltered combe with its sycamores and hazel, 
watered by the crystal stream, never so clear as when 
flowing over a bed of granite ; the moorland hamlet 
clustering round its church-tower ; the wooded glen ; the 
hoary bridge. And across the valley towers the great 
cone of Lether Tor, casting a long shadow, as the sun 
inclines westward, over the rushing stream beneath, half 
concealed in verdure. Away towards Classenwell Pool a 
heron flaps slowly homeward to his nest beneath Harter 
Tor, a dark object against the great pile of fleecy cloud 
rising upon the north-eastern horizon. The shadows 
lengthen, and already the hollows are growing dark-blue, 
though here it will be light for another two hours. And 
so, with a lingering look on the wild scene, we descend, 
steering our course now for Burrator, lately the home of 
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him who sleeps in the churchyard beneath — Rajah 
Brooke. 

Burrator is empty now. At the death of the Borneo 
potentate it passed into other hands, and is now the 
property of Sir Massey Lopes. Seldom occupied, it has 
that lifeless air which is the inheritance of all buildings 
inhabited but by the caretaker. Below is the pretty glen 
where, through hanging woods, a rapid mountain stream 
plunges down to join the larger flood of the Meavy. 
Having obtained permission at the house, for this lovely 
spot is private property, we descend the winding path, 
passing many a tiny cascade gleaming among the foliage, 
and crossing the Meavy on the boulders, follow the path 
through the meadows to the village. 

Meavy vale is fairer than Meavy village. Not that the 
latter is ugly — far from it ; but the beauty of the scenery 
in which it is placed is apt to attract the eye from the few 
picturesque buildings which make up this little * church 
town.' It is an old-world place, that has even now 
scarcely felt the hand of the nineteenth-century builder, 
that deformer of the antique and picturesque so often 
execrated by the artist. The little Early English church, 
with its Perpendicular tower, is the principal object of 
interest, but near it is another object of which the Meavy 
folk are almost equally proud. This is the immense oak 
by the churchyard wall, within whose hollow trunk nine 
people once dined, and through which a man may pass on 
horseback. It is said, with what authority I know not, to 
have been standing in the reign of King John, and doubt- 
less is of great antiquity ; but 680 years is a long life even 
for the tree which 'scorns to grow except on free ground.' 
Beneath its shadow is the shaft of a broken cross standing 
on a calvary. 

At the back of the village on the slope of Yannadon, is 
the Plymouth leat, designed by that most versatile of 
sailors. Sir Francis Drake. 
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* Who with fresh streams refreshed this town that first, , 
Though kist with waters yet did pine with thirst.'* 

Above, and almost parallel, runs the Devonport leat, with 
which in a former edition the work of the great circum- 
navigator was confused, and it is to a correspondent, the 
before mentioned Mr. Reginald Kelly, that my thanks are 
due for pointing out the error. The leat commences at 
Head Weir on the Meavy, and it is in front of the House 
tenanted by the corporation official, who has charge of 
the conduit that the Fishynge Feaste is annually held, at 
which the Mayor and Corporation of the Borough of 
Plymouth assist, and where * the loving cup filled with 
water from the leat is handed round, and the good health 
of Sir Francis Drake is drunk, "who first brought the 
water into Plymouth." ' 

And now, as we walk along the winding lane to Yelver- 
ton to join the civilized and civilizing, but not always 
appreciated, railway, we are conscious, and regretfully so, 
that our exploration is at an end. We have taken the 
reader with us over the hills and valleys — but not, we hope, 
the bogs of the mountain land of the West. We have 
shown him tor and torrent, crag and boulder, wood and 
fern. 

* An empty sky, a world of heather, 
Purple of foxglove, yellow of broom,* 

has been his lot. And we venture to say not an unhappy 
lot either. No holiday-seeker ever yet came down from 
the uplands of Dartmoor without feeling strengthened both 
mentally and physically by the finest air in the world. 
And no antiquary has looked upon the strange remains at 
Merivale and Kestor without waxing enthusiastic (and 
perplexed) over the primitive relics which the haunted 
moorland presents for his examination. And both 
painter and poet may revel for weeks, nay months, among 
scenes which have called forth works of undying fame 

* Lines on Drake's picture dated 1594, in the Guildhall, Plymouth. 
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from the brush of the one and the pen of the other. It 
is a district unique in configuration, unique in charm, 
unique in the strange feeling of desolation which its lonely 
wastes inspire. There are other mountain tracts in Great 
Britain whose peaks are grander and more symmetrical 
than the tors of Dartmoor. These will more forcibly 
arrest the attention, and, for awhile, dwarf almost into 
insignificance the heights of our Devonshire upland. But 
the Moor reasserts itself, and men who have ranged the 
wide world over, who have climbed Alps and Apennines, 
Pyrenees and Carpathians, will yet return to these 
heathery granite-crested hills of the West, with an ardour 
that has lost nothing by comparison. Changeless, un- 
changeable, the waste never ceases to exercise over the 
mind a fascination as powerful as it is strange, and has 
in all weather a massive grandeur singularly impressive. 

' When the sun rends the veil or flames unveiled 
Over these wide waste uplands, or when mists 
Fill the great vales like lakes, then break and roll 
Slow lingering up the hills as living things, 
Then do they stir and lift the soul ; and then 
Their colours and their rainbows and their cloudsy 
And their fierce winds and desolate liberty, 
Seem endless beauty and untold delight. 



Lord Coleridge : * Rhoda.* 



APPENDIX. 

[A.] 

DARTMOOR NAMES. 

The place-names of Dartmoor may be dassiBed thus : Celtic or 
Comu-Celtic, Phcenician, Teutonic ; those derivable from local sources, 
colouring, or resemblance to certain forms ; and, lastly, those bearing; 
titles bestowed by a race existent so long before we have any record 
or even tradition that their language is altogether a dead letter. Of 
course on such a subject as this there is a good deal of guess-work ; 
save in rare instances, it is only by inference, indeed, that a conclusion 
can be arrived at What is known of Dartmoor prior to the Conquest, 
or even for some centuries later, is at the best *a little trembling light 
much like a shade,' and we would therefore have it understood that 
the remarks here ventured upon are rather suggestions or theories — 
call them what you will — than actual assertions. 

There is no necessity to repeat in another form such an outline of 
the early history of Danmoor as will be found in the text. We know 
that it was intensely Celtic — the names of the tors are sufficient to 
satisfy us of that. We have some reason, too, for believing in a 
Phoenician occupation, and may assume without much fear of argu- 
ment that the Saxons and Norsemen left their mark on the Devonshire 
Highlands. But to what extent, if any, the Druid influenced the 
etymology of the Moor we do not know. Indeed, whether he had a 
habitat upon Dartmoor at all is very much vexata qucestio. There 
was a time — it is fast passing away — when every avenue, every solitary 
menhir, every enclosure having a space between the stones, and, indeed, 
more than one undoubted hut-circle, not to speak of rock basins, 
were claimed as the work of, or at any rate sacred to, the mysterious 
priesthood of whom so much has been written, of whom so little is or 
can be really known. Although most was without doubt the outcome 
of a misplaced enthusiasm, a picturesque and excusable enthusiasm it 
was nevertheless ; and it is with something very akin to regret that I 
read the opinion of writers who in these latter days decline to admit 
that the Druids had any connection with Dartmoor at all. What the 
parallel lines of stone upon Shuffle Down and Mis Tor Common, with 
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their accompanying antiquities, sienify there is no documentary and 
(except as to circles and menhirs^ very little inferential evidence to 
show. One would not wholly decline to admit that some of them tnay 
have had a religious as well as a sepulchral meaning, for even a 
neolithic race must have had some religion, and the circle has in all 
ages been regarded as a symbol of eternity. But that their construc- 
tion was Druidical I cannot for a moment believe. The very rudeness 
of the stones has been used as an argument against their erection by 
such a cultured hierarchy as that described by Csesar. Can it be, it is 
asked, that so learned and powerful a priesthood would have submitted 
to dwell in the wilds of Devon with savages whose best attempts at 
sacred edifices resulted in circles of unhewn moor-stone ? None of 
the barrows indicate Druid remains, nor is there 'a tradition even 
remotely Druidic in its character that can be followed further back 
than the days of Stukely and Polwhele.'*** In face of all this, the most 
we can allow is the possibilitjr of there having been Druids on Dart- 
moor, the names of whose deities are perpetuated in certain spots ; but 
that, if so, they were very inferior to the Druids of Caesar's * Commen- 
taries.' Nevertheless, having dreamt of them so long, it is hard to give 
them up without a struggle, and accept the prosaic explanations of 
Fergusson and others, whose souls are above mistletoe, criminals, 
wicker cages, and id genus omne. 

Well, then, having discussed the Druids, and thereby made unto 
ourselves a peg — a very shaky one it is admitted — whereon presently to 
hang certain doubtful names, let us take theCeltic nomenclature. * In all 
this district British names, both of people and of places, are to this 
day of frequent occurrence. . . . Over the whole of Dartmoor the hills 
rise up like Skiddaw and Helvellyn, '^ memorials of a people that have 
passed away." Their names are nearly all of British origin. Roo 
Tor, the red, or heathery hill ; Mil Tor, the yellow hill ; Lynx Tor, the 
hill of the marsh ; and Kneeset, the great mossy hill,t are names 
which not only recall the wild hunters by whom they were given, but 
show that the lapse of more than a thousand years has brought little 
or no change with it.' So writes Richard John King, an author whose 
statements are entitled to no little consideration, though it is perhaps 
a question whether his assertion that * nearly all' the names are British 
is not rather a bold one. 

Be that as it may, we can at least safely add the word TOR to the 
Celtic nomenclature of Dartmoor, though even this self-evident 
etymology has given rise to no little controversy. Some have it that 
it is cognate with the Hebrew Tsoor, a rock ; and the Phoenician tor, 
or Tyre.ij: Compare also Mount Taurus. But the general impression 
is that the word owes its origin to the Cornu-Celtic twr^ a tower, and 

* Vide Mr. R. N. Worth's paper, ' Were there Druids in Devon ?* — ^Trans. Dev. 
Assoc. , vol. xii. , p. 228. 

f From roozt red ; milin, yellow ; lynnek, marshy ; neagtt moss. 

X Murray, p. 209. If there is anything in this Phcenician derivation it mny be, 
perchance, another grain of evidence in favour of these Canaanites having visited 
Dartmoor. 
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the applicability of this to many of the piles those who know Dart- 
moor will at once recognise. 

To this may be added Hel Tor, from huhel^ high : the same word 
appears in the greater Helvellyn ; Crocker n Tor, from carrac hir^ 
vernacular cracker^ the long stone ; and Crip Tor, from criby a crest. 
Then Lether Tor, one of the most precipitous on the Moor, is surely 
lleddvy a steep slope ; and Kestor is perhaps traceable to cist or cyst^ 
the rocky summit having at a distance a coffin -like appearance ; 
Cosdon {cyst dun^ the hill of graves) I also derive in part from this 
word. Bowerman's Nose, the so-called ' rock idol,' may be assigned 
with a fair amount of certainty lofawr or vowr maen^ the great stone, 
and not to Mr. Burt's very problematical personage of that name. 
The same qualifying adjective again appears in Fur Tor, the great 
tower. Dunnagoat Tor has been attributed to dun a coed, the wooded 
hill ; and Hock Tor comes from osc, water ; the name also appearing 
in the Ockm^ni^ whose eastern branch flows at its base ; in HuckzAoxi, 
the watery hill in the Cranmere direction ; and in Huckd^y, near 
Dartmeet. 

This brings us to the rivers, of which most bear Celtic names. 
Dart is dwr, water ; Avon or Aune appears to come from Afon, a 
name with a like meaning ; Erme is armor, a wave — the likeliest, says 
Mr. Bate, of Chappie's derivations for this river ; Yealm is doubtful, 
but, according to the same authority, may be eu limp, the smooth 
water ; Taw, Tavy, Torridge, Torry, and Teign, have all really a similar 
root — tau, a river, though the stream last named is perhaps more 
nearly the Gaelic tain,* Tavy is probably taufechan, the little river, 
as distinguished from Tamar — tau mawr, the great river. Dr. Andrew 
Findlater, however, finds the root of this latter name in the Celtic tarn, 
still, smooth ; and Chappie in tarn idr, the broad river. Perhaps, in- 
deed, tarn niawr, the smooth great (river), is as likely as tau mawr. 

Of tors bearing Phoenician or Druidic names (for the religion of the 
priests of Britain is thought to have taken much of its principle from 
that of these emigrants from Northern Palestine) we have a smaller 
number. Bel, Belstone and Believer— a corruption, by the way, of 
Beilaford — are thought by Polwhele to bear a Phoenician title — the 
name, indeed, of Belus or Baal, the sun-god. This, indeed, may be 
the deity whom Diodorus describes in his third book as worshipped 
in a northern island over against the Celtae of Gaul, and he speaks of 
a circular temple there where the priests chanted the praises of Apollo. 
Rowe, who gives this reference to the great historian, seems of opinion 
that the Apollo here referred to was none other than the aforesaid Bel 
or Baal, and adds : * We have still etymological vestiges of the name 
of this Oriental divinity and remains of such similar temples among 
the wilds of Dartmoor.' An altar to Baal is said to have once crowned 
the Belstone Tors, and Mr. Spence Bate mentions a tradition — still, 
I believe, extant — that the person who sees the reflection of the rising 

* Mr. Spence Bate, to whose interesting article in the fourth volume of the Trans. 
Dev. Assoc., entitled * Etymology of Dartmoor Names/ I am indebted for much as- 
sistance. 
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sun in the waters of a rocklbasin on the summit of Bel Tor will be 
lucky, and hence suggests that this tor also was the seat of sun-worship * 
To all this may l^ added Mr. Fosbrooke's note at p. 578 of the 
'Encyclop. Antiq.,' where he states that the Druidical year com- 
menced in the month of May, when a principal feast was held and 
a large fire kindled in commemoration of the return of warmth and 
of the sun. This was the Beltine, or fire of Belus, and it may be 
remarked that the month of May is still known to the Irish under this 
name. 

There are one or two other names to be found upon the Moor which 
have suggested Druidical roots equally hypothetical. Mis Tor, which 
dominates the west quarter, comes first, with a title which may or may 
not be derived from Misor, the moon goddess. It is but fair, how- 
ever, to say that another root has been suggested in mist^ alluding to 
the vapours in which this lofty eminence is so often veiled. Yet a 
(bird derivation may be hazarded in Mista, one of the three Valkyrier, 
the fatal sisters of Norse mvthology ; but this seems ieven less likely 
than Misor. Across the valley rises Hessary — or, as it should be 
spelt, Hisworthy, probably a corruption of Ysfother, by which name it 
is mentioned in the Perambulation of 1240 — the hill of Hesus, another 
god of the Druids — ^according to Lactantius, their chief divinity. 
Ham Tor is, or rather has been, thought to owe its name to Ammon, 
another more or less * shadowy ' Phoenician or British deity ; but query 
whether, if this name is that of a god at all, the Jupiter Ammon of the 
Syrian desert may not be considered, as there is some probability that 
he was worshipped by the people of Northern Palestine. 

We now come to Teutonic nomenclature ; and here let us divide 
Saxon from Scandinavian, for we shall, I think, find, as might be 
expected, that Saxon names do not approach far beyond the borders 
of the Moor, while Scandinavian appear as often as not well within 
it. On the western escarpment, then, we find Braddon and Brai 
Tor (locally Brattor), both coming from brad, broad. In Brent Tor, 
an isolated peak, and in Brent Hill, on the southern verge, we trace 
byman or brennan, to burn ; the former probably owing its name to 
an igneous formation, the latter to the fire which was kindled on its 
summit, when 

* Swift to east, and swift to west, the ghastly war-flame sped. 

High Willhays, also close to the edge, and Wild or Wills Tor, bring 
to remembrance the Wealhas, the name given to the Britons by their 
Saxon conquerors. The word realljj means strangers ; and Walsch, 
the German name for foreigners, is still the term applied by that nation 
to the Italians. In Alfred's willf the counties of Somerset, Dorset, 
Devon, and Cornwall all appear under the name Weed cynne, or 

* * Bel Tor, Belstone, Bellaford, Bala Brook, etc., are in close proximity to 
ancient mine workings— or bals * (Crossing, * Amid Devonia's Alps,* p. 193). 
Is not this better than the Druids ? 

t R. J. King, p. 41. 
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Welsh kind ; and there is an ordinance about the reign of Athelstan 
made between the Witanagemote and the chiefs of the Wealh nation 
established among the Dunsettas, or mountain dwellers, wherein the 
Britons are called Wealhas, and their territory the Wylisc Wallaford, 
the road of the Wealhas ; Wallabrook, the Welshman's water ; and 
the river Walkham {Wealhas cwm, the Welshman's valley) are all 
traceable to the Saxons. Both the Sbillstone Tors have names derived 
from Selvestan, the hanging stone, and both are close to the cultivated 
country ; while picturesque Hey Tor will be discovered in keah, high. 
This word, which is a strong guttural, was perhaps the predecessor of 
hoga^ whence springs the term *hogsback'; unless, indeed, the 
Cornish hSch, a hog, be the true root. In the Perambulation of 1240 
Cosdon Beacon is called Hoga de Cossdonne. 

Within the Moor, but still visible from its borders, is the Thirlstone, 
on the summit of Watern Tor, a fine pile with a large opening. To 
this hole (or rather passage, for it does not quite meet at the top) we 
must look for the name, which I agree with Mr. King in thinking clearly 
derivable from thyrelan^ to drill or pierce. It may be mentioned in 
passing that Watern is probably a contraction of Waterdon, as in the 
Survey of 1609 the hill is called Waterdon Torre. The rivers Plym 
and Lyd, too, apparently own Saxon names. Chappie, in his review 
of Risdon, says the former means ^ the rolling water,' which in Saxon 
is pilim. Part of the river, however, is still known as the Cad, the 
ancient British name, signifying a battle-field. The smaller stream is 
thought to cerive its etymology from hlid^ a covering, alluding to the 
gorge at Lydford, the name of which village is, of course, Saxon too. 
Time would fail if we discussed the names of border towns and 
villages, but perhaps, as a general rule, they are Saxon, though many 
seated on moorland rivers bear Celtic names. 
. As to Scandinavian names, I have drawn largely on the list given 
by Mr. Spence Bate in the paper to which reference is made above. 
He traces many a well-known Dartmoor name to the pirates known 
(according to the Rev. Isaac Taylor) to have made descents on the 
north and west coasts of Britain ; and though his assumptions are 
occasionally somewhat bold, they are certainly worthy of respect. At 
what period these Norsemen first invaded Devonshire matters little ; 
they may have been forerunners of the Saxon conaueror or hoverers 
on his heels ; or it may not have been until ^Z^y their first recorded 
appearance, that the black raven on its blood-red ground floated up 
the Dart, spreading terror and desolation wherever it fluttered. 

Scandinavian names, then, are borne by Hameldon, the hill of the 
viking Hamtli J* by Buttern Down and Butterdon Hill, named in 
memory of Buthar; by Thorn worthy Tor, which perpetuates the 
name of Thomi (perhaps one of the kistvaens on the slope marks his 
tomb) ; by Grimspond, Grimslake, and Grimsgrove, respectively the 
enclosure, stream, and grave of Grim; by the rivulet Silver, a tribu- 

* Mr. Worth suggests ymyl-don the boundary hill. The great Central 
Trackway passes over it. 

19 
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tary of the Yealm, which bears the name of Solvar^ also appearing in 
Siward's Cross, written in Risdon SUvards Cross ; by Swincombe» 
near the Dart, which contains a kistvaen, probably the grave of 
Sweynj and by Horse Hill, which brings before us the chieftain 
Horsa. Whether the sea-robbers of the North have left their imprint 
upon Dartmoor in this unmistakable fashion I cannot say, but surely 
Thomworthy (another border tor, by the way) may with equal proba- 
bility be traced to the Anglo-Saxon thorn or ihormkt^ a thorn-tree, 
and weorthigy a farm or estate. The name is borne by the farm 
beneath it, and it would seem quite reasonable here to suppose that 
the land has given its name to the tor, instead of the tor to the land. 
But Thor in Thurlestone (or Thirlstone), Hogni in Hoga de Cosdon, 
and Bakki in Becky River, I decline altogether. An attempt has 
already been made to account for the first two, while there can be 
little doubt that the third is nothing more or leiss than the north- 
country becky a word apparently having its source in the Icelandic 
bekkr^ cognate with the German bach^ a brook. Skir Gut (which 
Mr. Bate mterprets ^ the rocky passage,* is (I do not remember at this 
moment whether he says so) apparently a compound of Icelandic and 
Saxon, the first word being sker^ a precipitous bank, and the second 
^uty a channel, answering in every respect to this wild valley near 
Hexworthy. From sker^ too, comes the first half of Scorhill, a down 
ending abruptly in the North Teign, as well as Scorraton, a farm above 
the glen of Dean Bum. 

Local names are found in Sourton, Lydford (though a long way 
from the village), Manaton, and several other tors. 

Many Dartmoor eminences take their titles from real or fancied 
colouring — e.g,^ White Tor, Grey Tor, Blackator ; a few from their 
resemblance to animals, such as Hare, Fox, Vixen, and Hound Tors ; 
others from natural objects or surroundings, as Three Barrows, Warren 
Tor, Staple (with its steeple rocks), Pew (with its curious square 
crevices). Feather, Saddle, Bog (commonly called Baggy Tor), Sharp, 
Great or Gert, and Bench Tors. 

And, lastly, a few tors have ordinary English names, but so corrupted 
by the Devonshire vernacular as to be almost indistinguishable. Of 
these, Uie most important is Yes Tor, till the last Ordnance survey pro- 
nounced the highest point on the Moor. East Tor is the derivation 
most favourably entertained. Rowe, at p. 198 of his Perambulation, 
says : * The change o( E or A into K is common in the Devonshire 
vernacular. Thus we have Yeaffield for Heathfield, and yeffer for 
heifer, and yafful for handful.' I, myself, however incline to yst, a 
storm.* 

It is not for a moment pretended that more than a small selection 
of Dartmoor names have been discussed in this paper. To attempt 
such a task would be an arduous undertaking, and the result achieved 
would be anything but commensurate with the amount of trouble in- 
volved. I have merely endeavoured to indicate a few of the sources 

* yide ante, p. 67. 
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whence certain spots on our great mountain moorland have derived 
their strange nomenclature, and it remains for others to trace, if they 
can, the balance. The hope is expressed that this venture to assign 
some likely root to the place-names of Dartmoor may have thie effect 
of creating a wider and more exhaustive inquiry into a very interesting 
but little considered subject.* 

[B.] 

COMMISSION FOR AND PERAMBULATION OF 
24 HEN. III., AND SURVEY OF 6 JAC. I. 

De perambulatione facienda inter Forestam de Dertemore et alias 
terras, t 

Rex vicecomiti Devonie Salutem. Sciatis quod dilectus frater 
noster Ricardus Comes Pictavie et Comubie pro parte sua et Henricus 
de Mereton, Hamelinus de Eudon, Robertus de Halyun, et Willelmus 
le Pruz, pro parte militum et libere tenendum habencium terras et 
feoda juxta forestam ejusdem comitatus de Dertemore posuerunt se 
coram nobis in perambulacionem inter terras eorum et predictam 
forestam ejusdem comitatus faciendam et ideo tibi precipimus quod si 
alii de comitatu tuo habentes terras cognoverint coram te et coram 
custodibus placitorum corone nostre quod predicti quatuor milites de 
consensu aliorum omnium posuerint se in perambulationem illam pro 
omnibus aliis tunc assumptis tecum duodecim legalibus militibus de 
comitatu tuo in propria persona tua accedas ad forestam et terras pre- 
dictas ; et per eorum sacramenta fieri faciatis perambulationem inter 
predictam forestam et terras predictas ; ita quod perambulatio ilia fiat 
per certas irietas et divisas. Et scire nobis facias ubicunque fuerimus 
distincte et aperte sub sigillo tuo et per quatuor milites ex illis qui 
perambulationi illi interfuerint per quas metas et divisas perambulatio 
facta fuerit et habeas ibi nomina militum et hoc breve. Teste Rege 
apud Westmonasterium decimo tertio die Juniu 

Rot, Claus., 13 June, 24 Hen. III. 

Perambulation made under the above Commission : 
Hec est Perambulatio facta et ordinata per commune consilium 
Ricardi Comitis Comubie et Pictavie et militum et libere tenentium in 
comitatu Devon per preceptum domini Regis Henrici filii Johannis 
anno coronationis dicti Henrici vicesimo quarto in vigilia sancti 
Jacobi Apostoli per sacramentum militum subscriptorum, scilicet, 
Willielmi de la Brewer, Guidonis de Bretevyle, Willielmi de Wyde- 
worthy, Hugonis de BoUay, Ricardi GyfFard', Odonis de TVeverbyn, 
Henrici filii Henrici, Willielmi Trenchard, Phillipi Parrer, Nicholai de 

* A portion of the above was published at pp. 107 and 125 of vol. vii. of the 
Western Antiquary, and is here reproduced, in much altered form, by kind con- 
sent of the editor, Mr. W. H. K. Wright. It will be seen that my views, parti- 
cularly on the subject of the Druids, have undeigone considerable change. 

t Rowe. p. 265. 
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HeamtoDy Willielmi de Moreleghe, et Duranti filii Botour, qui 
incipiunt perambulationem ad hogam de Cossdonne et inde linealiter 
usque ad parvam hogam que vocatur parva Hundetorre et inde 
linealiter usque ad Thurlestone, et inde linealiter usque ad Wotes- 
brokelakesfote que cadit in Tyng, et inde linealiter usque ad Heighe- 
stone, et inde linealiter usque ad Langestone, et inde linealiter 
usque per mediam turbarium de Alberysheved et sic in long^m 
Wallebroke et inde linealiter usque ad Fumum Regis et inde 
linealiter usque ad Wallebrokesheae et sic in longum Wallebroke 
usque cadit in Dertam, et sic per Dertam usque ad aliam Dertam^ 
et sic per aliam Dertam ascendendo usque Okebrokysfote et sic 
ascendendo Okebroke usque ad la Dryworke, et ita ascendendo 
usque ad la Dryfeld ford, et sic inde linealiter usque ad BattyshuU 
et inde linealiter usque ad caput de Wester Wellabroke et sic per 
Wester Wellabroke usque cadit in Avenam, et inde linealiter 
usque ad Ester Whyteburghe et inde linealiter usque ad la Redelake 
que cadit in Erme et inde linealiter usque ad Grymsgrove et inde linea- 
liter usque ad Elysburghe et sic linealiter usque ad crucem Sywardi 
et inde usque at Ysfother et sic per aliam Ysfotheret inde per mediam 
Mystor usque ad Mewyburghe et inde usque ad LuUingsfote et inde 
usque ad Rakernesbrokysfote, et sic ad caput ejusdem aque et deinde 
usque ad la Westsolle et inde linealiter usque ad Ernestorre et inde 
linealiter usque ad vadum proximum in orientali parte capelle SanctL 
Michaelis de Halgestoke et inde linealiter usque ad predictam hogani 
de Cossdonne in orientali parte. 

Extract of so much of the Survey of 1609 as relates to the bounds 
of the Forest of Dartmoor : 

At a Court of Survey holden at Okhampton in the countie of Devon 
the xvith day of August in the sixth yere of the raigne of our most 
gratious Sov'raigne Lord James by the Grace of God of England 
France and Ireland Kinge Defender of the fayth &c. and of Scotland 
the forty second, before Sr. Willm. Strode Knight, Richard Con- 
nocke Esquire Auditor of the Dutchie of Cornwall, Robt. Moore 
Esquire and Robt. Paddon Gent., Com'issioners by virtue of a 
com^ssion from his said Ma''*- to them and others directed bearing 
date the d aye of in the fFyvth yere of his said Ma*'®^- most 

happie Raigne concerninge the Survey of divers honors castles 
mannors messuages lands tenem^- iforestes chases parks and other 
profiits belonging to the said Dutchie of Cornwall as by the same 
Commission under the great seale of England more at lardge doth and 
maye appere ; The jurors then and ther retourned sciP- Edward 
Skirrett, Walter Hele, Roger Cole, Henrie Surges, Richard Edmond,. 
Gregory Gaye, John Bickford, Hugh Elford, John Masye, Roger 
Drake, Walter Lillicrappe, John Chubbe, Stephen Taverner, Andrew 
Haywood, Roger Wickett, Will'" Searell, Rob^ Hannaford, John 
Willes, John Hele, Walter Tookerman, Will"^ Mudge, William II- 
bert, Thomas Turges, ElUes Harryes, and John Parnell, all w^*^- being 
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sworen to enquire of the boundes and limitts of the Forrest of Dart- 
moore and of all such p***°- and p""*- as have interest of Com'on there 
and w^ what beastes and at what tymes and seasons and what other 
commodities the same p*°"- and p***"*. may usuallie have and take w**^ 
in the said fforest and mannor of Lidford and what proffits and 
como'dities doe from them yerelie come unto his ma and to the 
Lord Prince for the same — ^And lykewyse what other landes and 
tenem^^- royalties rightes estrayes and profitts do belonge unto his said 
ma^^*^- and Lord Prince lyinge adjoininge and near to the said Forrest 
and what right title or occupacon anie p*°°- or p*°°*- do clayme or 
ought to have of and in the same and what yerelie proffitts do arrise 
and growe out of the said landes and lykewyse what offences tres- 
passes and misdemeanures are com'itted and donne w^in the said 
Forrest and lands and by whom : The said jurors uppon good 
testymonie showed them witnesses swome, and uppon their own 
knowledges do p*sent upon theV oathes as folio weth : FFIRST they 
p'sent that the bounds of the fforest of Dartmoore as they the said 
jurors do fynde partlie by the coppies of auncient recordes p****- 
uppon the evidence of other p'sons and partlie uppon their owne 
knowledge but especiallie as the boundes have been and are used 
and accustomed to be these as follows. — Beginning at a high hill 
lying in the north quarter of the said fforest called at this day 
Cosdon aPs Cosson, and in the old records written Hoga de Cost- 
donne and from thence linenllie eastward by estimacon one mile or 
more unto little houndetorr w'^'^ in the said records is called (hoga 
de parva houndetorr) and from thence lineallie to a place named in 
the said records Thurleston, now as they suppose called Waterdontorr 
being about three quarters of a myle from Houndtorr aforesaid, and 
from thence near a mile to Wotesbrookelake foote w*^*** falleth into 
Teynge and w^**- lake they thincke to be the same which is now called 
Whoodelake, att which place they accompt the North Quarter to end ; 
and from thence near one mile to Hingeston, al's Highstone, in the 
east quarter lyinge near ffemworthie hedges, and from thence lineallie 
nere one mile to Yeston, al's Geston, now com'onlie called Hethstone, 
and from thence lineallie thorough a fennye place now called Turfehill, 
but named in the old records per mediam turbariam de Albereeheved, 
to a place called Kinge*s Oven and in the said record namely Furnum 
Regis, and from thence to Wallebrookeheade and so along by Walle- 
brooke until it fall into easter Dart and so downwards by the said easter 
Dart to another Dart called wester Dart, and from thence ascending 
by the said west Dart unto Wobrookefoote wher the east quarter endeth; 
and from thence lineallie ascending^e to Drylake. aPs Dryewoorke, 
and from thence ascendinge by Drylake unto Crefeild fford or Drye- 
feild ford and from thence to Kna tleburroughe, w^*^ they take to be the 
same that is called in the old records Gnatteshill, and so from thence 
descending linyallie to wester Wellebrooke headd, and so by the same 
wester Wellbrooke untill it falleth into Owne,aPs Aven,and from thence 
linyallie to easter Whitaburrowe and from thence liniallie to Redlake 
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foote, whirit falleth into ErmCtand from thence liniallie ascendinge unto 
Arme headd, w<^ they take to be a place named in the said records 
Grimsgrove ; and from thence to Plimheadd, where the South quarter 
endeth ; and from thence linyallie to Elisboroughe, and from thence 
linyallie to Seaward^s Crosse, and from thence linyallie to little 
Hisworthie, and so from thence linyallie to another Hisworthie, and so 
from thence linyallie through the midst of Mistorr moore to a rocke 
called Mistorrpan, and from thence linyallie to Dedlakeheadd, w^- 
they thincke to be the next bound which is called in the old records 
Meu borough, and from thence linyallie north wardes to Luntesborowe, 
w^'^ they thincke to be the same that is called in the records Lullinge- 
sete, and from thence linyalhe to Wester Redlake, between w*=*>- said 
two bounds the wester quarter endeth ; and from thence northward to 
Rattlebrooke foote and so from thence to the headd of the same 
Rattlebrooke, and so from thence linyallie unto Steinegtorr and from 
thence linyallie to Langaford, al's Sandyford and so from thence 
linyallie to the ford w*^'^ lyeth in the east side of the chappie of Hal- 
stocke, and so from thence linyallye unto the said hill called Cosdon, 
al's Cosson, wher they did begin.* 

[Various presentments, relating to venville customs, trespasses, etc., 
follow.] 

[C] 

THE GREAT CENTRAL TRACTWAY. 

At the meeting of the Devonshire Association at Tavistock, in August, 
1889, Mr. Robert Burnard afforded some additional and very interesting 
information anent this ancient road. He stated that he had succeeded 
in tracing it for a distance of seventeen or eighteen miles. From Hey- 
tree Common (whence it appeared to head towards Chudleigh, and 
was from thence supposed to lead eastward to Exeter) he followed it 
over Hameldon, about six hundred yards south of Gunispound, over 
Challacombe, and through Postbridge, where it could be traced between 
the Methodist Chapel and St. Gabriers Chapel of Ease. Crossing the 
Maeton Road it traversed Webb's Marsh, passing the Dart at Still 
Poo), about five hundred yards north-west of the Clapper Bridge. 
Thence it continued over Chittaford Down to Little White Tor, where 
it apparently ended. Mr. Burnard, however, recovered it on the 
Walham, thirteen hundred yards above Merivale Bridge, and followed 
it over Roose Tor and Cocks Tor to the edge of the Moor, where it 
again ceased pointing towards Tavistock. The causeway was ten feet 
wide, and in Webb's Marsh the bed of stones from two feet to two 
and a half feet thick. Notwithstanding its rough appearance, the 
road, with a covering of granite gravel, would be a hard and well 
drained one. He was of opinion that Mr. R. N. Worth's hypothesis 
that this tractway was a continuous road across Dartmoor was correct^ 
and advocated the probability that it formed a portion of the Fosseway 

• Rowe, p. 276. 
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[D.] 

LYDFORD LAW 

By William Browne. 

I OFT have heard of Lydford Law — 
How in the morn they hang and draw, 

And sit in judgment after. 
At first I wondered at it much, 
But since I find the matter such 

As it deserves no laughter. 

They have a castle on the hill ; 
I took it for some old windmill, 

The vanes blown off by weather. 
To lie therein one night 'tis guess*d 
'Twere better to be ston'd, or pressed, 
Or hang*d, ere you come hither. 

Two men less room within this cave 
Than five mice in a lantern have ; 

The keepers, too, are sly ones* 
If any could devise by art 
To get it up into a cart, 

'Twere fit to carry lions* 

When I beheld it, Lord ! thought I, 
What justice and what clemency 

Hath Lydford Castle's high hall ! 
I know none gladly there would stay, 
But rather hang out of the way 

Than tarry for a trial. 

Prince Charles a hundred pounds hath sent 
To mend the leads and planchings* rent 

Within this living tomb ; 
Some forty- five pounds more had paid 
The debts of all that shall be laid 

There till the day of doom. 

One lies there for a seam of malt, 
Another for two pecks of salt — 

Two sureties for a noble. 
If this be true or else false news. 
You may go ask of Master Crews, f 

John Vaughan or John DobIe.{ 

* Flanching, a timber floor. Still la use in the Devonshire vemacokr. 
t The Steward. { Attorneys of the Court. 
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Near these poor men that lie in lurch 
See a dire bridge, a little church, 

Seven ashes, and one oak ; 
Three houses standing, and ten down. 
They say the rector hath a gown. 

But I saw ne'er a cloak. 

Whereby you may consider well 
That plain simplicity doth dwell 

At Lydford without bravery ; 
And in that town both young and grave 
Do love the naked truth to have. 

No cloak to hide their knavery. 

This town's enclosed with desert moors, 
But where no bear nor lion roars, 

And nought can live but hogs ; 
For all overturned by Noah's flood, 
Of fourscore miles scarce one foot's good, 

And hills are wholly bogs. 

And near hereto's the Gubbins' cave — 
A people that no knowledge have 

Of law, of God, or men ; 
Whom Caesar never yet subdued ; 
WhoVe lawless liv'd ; of manners rude ; 

All savage in their den. 

By whom, if any pass that way. 
He dares not the least time to stay, 

For presently they howl ; 
Upon which signal they do muster 
Their naked forces in a cluster, 

Led forth by Roger Rowle. 

The people all within this clime 
Are frozen in the winter-time, 

Or drown'd with snow or rain ; 
And when the summer is begun 
They lie like silkworms in the sun. 

And come to life again. 

'Twas told me, ' In King Csesar's time 
This town was built of stone and lime,' 

But sure the walls were clay ; 
And these are fall'n, for aught I see, 
And, since the houses have got free, 

The town is run away. 

O Caesar ! if thou there didst reign. 
While one house stands, come there again- 
Come quickly, while there is one ; 
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For if thou stay'st one little fit, 
But five years more, they will commit 
The whole town to a prison. 

To see it thus, much griev'd was I ; 
The proverb saith sorrows be dry, 

So was I at the matter : 
When by good luck, I know not how. 
There thither came a strange stray cow, 

And we had milk and water. 

To nine good stomachs with our whigg, 
At last we got a tithen pig ; 

This diet was our bounds. 
And this was just ; and, if 'twere known, 
A pound of butter had been thrown 

Among a pack of hounds. 

One glass of drink I got by chance — 
'Twas claret when it was in France, 

But now from it much wider. 
I think a man might make as good 
With green crabs boiled in Brazil wood, 

And half a pint of cider. 

I kiss'd the Mayor's hand of the town, 
Who, though he wears no scarlet gown, 

Honours the rose and thistle. 
A piece of coral to the mace. 
Which there I saw to serve in place, 

Would make a good child's whistle. 

At six o'clock I came away, 

And pray'd for those that were to stay 

Within a place so arrant. 
Wide and ope the winds so roar ; 
By God's grace Til come there no more 

Till forc'd by a tin-warrant* 

* This version of the celebrated poem is taken from Rowe's Perambulation. 
That author supposes it to have been written in 1644. but as Westcote (from the 
last edition of whose work Rowe copied it) has it in his View of Devonshire in 1630, 
the date assumed by the latter can hardly be correct The number of stanzas differs 
strangely. Thus Prince, in his * Worthies of Devon.' published in 1701, gives but 
sixteen, omitting the ninth, tenth and eleventh, in which he is followed by Chalmers 
in his ' Works of the British Poets,' published in 1810, and G. Grose.'who wrote 
his ' Provincial Glossary ' a year later. Hazlitt's, * Whole Works of William Browne,' 
1868-69, reproduced the version given by Brydges, which contains twenty verses, 
and this version is thought by Mr. Pengelly to b^ the correct one. [ Vide Prince's 
* Worthies of Devon ' and the ' Dictionary of National Biography,' by W. Pengelly. 
F.R.S., F.G.S., etc., published in the ninteenth volume of the Transactions of the 
Devonshire Association.] 
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[E.] 

THE WIDECOMBE THUNDERSTORM * 

In the year of our Lord 1638, October 21, being Sunday, and the 
congregation being gathered together in the parish church of Wyde> 
combe, in the afternoon in service-time, there happened a very great 
darkness, which increased to that degree that they could not see to 
read. Soon after a terrible and fearful thunder was here, like the 
noise of many great guns, accompanied with dreadful lightning, to the 
great amazement of the people, the darkness still increasing that they 
could not see each other ; when there presently came such an extra- 
ordinary flame of lightning as filled the church with fire, smoke, and 
a loathsome smell like brimstone ; and a ball of fire came in likewise 
at the window and passed through the church, which so affrighted the 
congregation that most of them fell down in their seats, some upon 
their knees, others on their faces, and some one upon another, crying 
out of burning and scalding, and all giving up themselves for dead. 
This our Mr. George Lyde was in his pulpit, and, although much 
astonished, yet thro' divine mercy had no harm, but was a sad 
spectator of the hurt and sufferings of others, the lightning seizing on 
his wife and burning her cloathes and many parts of her body and 
another gentleman by her in the same manner ; but her maid and 
child sitting in the pew-room had no hurt. Another woman, attempting 
to run out of the church, had her clothes set on fire, and was so 
miserably scorch'd and burnt that she died the same night One Mr. 
Mead had his head suddenly struck against the wall in his seat with 
such violence that he also died the same night, no other hurt being 
observed. His son sitting by him had no harm. At the same instant 
another man had his head cloven, his skull rent in three pieces, and 
his brains thrown upon the ground whole ; but the hair of his head, 
thro' the violence of the blow, stuck fast to a pillar near him, where it 
remained a woful spectacle a long time after. 

Some seats in the body of the church were turned upside down, yet 
those who sat in them had little or no hurt. One man going out of 
the chancel-door, his dog ran before him, who was whirled about 
towards the door and fell down stark dead, upon which the master 
stepped back and was preserved. The church itself was much torn 

• From Prince's 'Worthies of Devon.' Another account was also written, and 
is reprinted in ' Things New and Old concerning the Parish of Widecombe-in- 
the-Moor/ edited by Robert Dymond, F.S.A It is entitled 'A record and most 
exact relation of those sad and lamentable accidents which happened in and about 
the Parish Church of Wydecombe, near the Dartmoors, in Devonshire, on Sunday^ 
the 2zst of October last, 1638. *'Come, behold the works of the Lord, what 
desolations He hath made in the earth." — Psalm xlvi. 8. Imprimatur Taonias 
Wyke, R. P. Episc, Lond. Cap. Domest. Printed at London by G. M. for R. 
Harford, and are to be sold at his shop in the Queen's Head Alley, in Paternoster 
Row, at the Gilt Bible, 1638, quarto, containing thirty-seven pages.* 
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and defaced with the thunder and lightning, a beam whereof breaking 
in the midst fell down between the minister and clerk, and hurt neither^. 
The steeple was much wrent, and it was observed where the church 
was most torn there the least harm was done among the people. 
There were none hurt with the timber or stpne but one maid, who, it 
was judged, was killed by the fall of a stone, which might easily 
happen, since stones were thrown down from the steeple as fast as if 
it nad been by an hundred men. A pinnacle of the tower being thrown 
down, beat thro' into the church* The pillar against which the pulpit 
stood, being newly whited, was turned black and sulphury. There 
were in all four persons killed and sixty-two hurt, divers of them 
having their linen burnt, tho' their outward garments were not so much 
as singed. The lightning being passed, and the people being in a 
terrible maze, a gentleman in the town stood up and said, 'Neighbours, 
in the name of God, shall we venture out of the church ? To whom 
Mr. Lyde, the minister, answered, ' Let us make an end with prayer, 
for it is better to die here than in another place.' But the people 
looked about them, and seeing the church so terribly wrent and tonv 
over their heads, durst not proceed in the public devotions, but went 
out of the church ; and at the same time the bowling-alley, near the 
churchyard, was turned into pits and heaps, as if it had been plowed. 
This story several yet living are able to attest the truth of. 



LINES ATTRIBUTED TO HILL, VILLAGE SCHOOL- 
MASTER. 

In token of our thanks to God, these tables were erected, 

Who, in a dreadful thunderstorm, our persons here protected ; 

Within this Church of Widecombe, 'mongst many fearful signs. 

The manner of it is declared in these ensuing lines : 

In sixteen hundred thirty-eight, October twenty-first, 

On the Lord's day, at afternoon, when people were addressed 

To their devotions, in this church, while singing here they were 

A psalm, distrusting nothing of the danger then so near, 

A crack of thunder suddenly, with lightning, hail, and fire, 

Fell on the church and tower here, and ran into the choir. 

A sulphureous smell came with it, and the tower strangely rent, 

The stones abroad into the air with violence were sent, 

Some broken small as dust or sand, some whole as they came out 

Forth of the building, and here lay in places round about ; 

Some fell upon the church, and brake the roof in many places ; 

Men so perplexed were they knew not one another's faces. 

They all or most were stupefied that with so strange a smell 

Or other force, whatever it was, which at that time befell. 

One man was struck dead, two wounded, so they died a few hours 

after ; 
No father could think on his son, nor mother mind her daughter ; 
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One man was scorched so that he lived but fourteen days and died, 
Whose clothes were very little burnt ; but many there beside 
Were wounded, scorched, and stupefied in that so strange a storm, 
Which, who had seen would say 'twas hard to have preserved a worm. 
The different affections of people then were such 
That, touching some particulars, we have omitted much ; 
But what we here related have is truth in most men's mouths. 
Some had their skin all over scorched, yet no harm in their clothes ; 
One man had money in his purse, which melted was in part, 
A key likewise, which hung thereto, and yet the purse not hurt, 
Save only some black holes, so small as with a needle made. 
Lightning, some say, no scabbard hurts, but breaks and melts the 

blade. 
One man there was sat on the bier that stood fast by the wall, 
The bier was torn with stones that fell ; he had no harm at all ; 
Not knowing how he thence came forth, nor how the bier was torn : 
Thus in this doleful accident great numbers were forborne. 
Amongst the rest a little chil^ which scarce knew good from ill, 
Was seen to walk amidst the church, and yet preserved still. 
The greatest admiration was that most men should be free 
Among so many dangers here which we did hear and see. 
The church within so filled was with timber, stones, and fire 
That scarce a vacant place was seen in church or in the choir ; 
Nor had we memory to strive from those things to be gone, 
Which would have been but work in vain ; all was so quickly done. 
The wit of man could not cast down so much from off tne steeple. 
From off the church's roof, and not destroy much of the people ; 
But He who rules both air and fire, and other forces all. 
Hath us preserved, bless'd be His name, in that most dreadful falL 
If ever people had a cause to serve the Lord and pray 
For judgment and deliverance, then surely we are they ; 
Which, that we may perform, by the assistance of His grace, 
That we at last in time may have with Him a dwelling-place. 
All you that look upon these lines of this so sad a story, 
Remember who had you preserved, ascribe unto His glory 
The preservation of your lives, who might have lost your breath 
When others did, if mercy had not step'd 'twixt you and death. . 
We hope that they were well prepared ; although we know not how 
'Twas then with them, it's well with you if you are ready now. 
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[F.] 

PROCLAMATION READ ON BEATING THE BOUNDS OF 

THE RIVER ERME. 

Manor of Ermington. — All persons whom it may conceni take 
notice, that a perambulation of Erme Plains, on which the tenants of 
this manor have a right of common pasture — will this day be made, 
by order and on behalf of the lord of the said manor, according to 
the bounds and limits following ; viz., beginning at a small heap of 
stones near Left Lake Head, at the end of the ridge of stones which 
proceeds north-west from the middle borough of three boroughs; thence 
by several bound-stones and a ridge of stones to outer Whitborough, 
passing a little to the south-west of the cross called Peter's Cross, and 
so on to Abbot's Way, otherwise Jobber's Path, and from thence to 
Red Lake Head, and by the same lake to the river Erme ; thence by 
the said river to the foot of the Left Lake, and thence by the same 
lake to its head, and so back to the small heap of stones first above 
mentioned. Take notice further that, by the same authority, it is also 
intended to view the said river Erme from its head to the sea, and to 
fish therein and do other acts in order to assert and maintain the 
right of fishery, and other rights belonging to the said manor of 
Ermington. And be it known that the lord of this manor asserts as 
belonging to in respect thereof a right of free fishery in and through- 
out the said river, and that it is intended on this occasion to use a net 
and other means for taking fish therein for his use, in order to main- 
tain such right. And that he also asserts the like right to all wreck 
and goods found, either jetsam, flotsam, or ligan, within the said river, 
and from the mouth thereof seawards as far as an umber or tar-barrel 
can be seen. 

Note. — ^The first recorded perambulation of these bounds is in 1603. It in- 
cluded the river from the Redlake to the sea, as well as Erme Plains, and was held, 
as the above sets forth, for the purpose of asserting and maintaining the rights of 
free fishing and pasture. Until 1859 the bounds were beaten every seven years ; 
but in that year the perambulation was discontinued, and not revived till 1878, when 
Mr. Mildmay came into possession of the manor. The Western Morning News 
of September 9, 1878, gives an interesting account of the modus operandi followed 
upon this occasion. T^e claimant proceeded to the headwaters, where a net was 
cast and the proclamation read. Both acts were repeated at intervals all down the 
stream, the proclamation being last read at Mothecombe, where the river enters 
the sea. The beaters were joined by a considerable company, particularly during 
the latter part of the journey, few caring for the wild country about Erme Head. 
Good-humoured obstruction was offered on the part of Lord Blachford, whose 
agent objected to fish being landed on the west side of the river ; while Mr. Pearce, 
of Thomham, locked his gates, which were speedily scaled and the net again cast. 
There was a good deal of horseplay along the route, which ciUminated at Mothe- 
combe, where several men ducked each other in the river. 
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ELEVATIONS OF PRINCIPAL DARTMOOR HILLS, Etc.^ 



Name. 
Brent Hill 

Brent Tor 

Cocks or Cox Tor 
Cosdon or Caw- 
sand Beacon ... 
Cranmere Pool ... 

Cut Hill 

Eylesbarrow 

Fur Tor 

Hameldon 

Hey Tor 

High Willhays ... 
His worthy Tor ... 

Holne Ridge 



Kestor 

Links or Lynx 

Tor, Great 
Mis Tor, Great ... 

Newlake 

Pen Beacon 
Princetown 
Rippon Tor 
Shell Top 
Siddaford Tor ... 
Three Barrows ... 
Ugborough Beacon 
Yes Tor 



Point where elevation taken. 

Surface of trig, station at remains 
of old chapel ... ... 

Contour line 2 chains south-west 
of St Michael's Church 

Summit ... ... ••• ... 

Summit of Beacon 

Surface of ground 2 chains north 

of pool ... 
Surface of trig, station on summit 

Surface on summit 

,, „ ... ... 

Bench mark on summit 

Trig, station at rock basin 

Surface of trig, station 

Nearest altitude, on gate opposite 

quarry, 26 chains north-east of 

Cw£ ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Bench mark on rock 10 chains 
north of the Sandy Way Holne 
Ridge ... 

Surface on summit 



Altitude in feet 
above mean sea- 
level at Liverpool* 

1,017 



» 



n 



Hangingstone Hill at tumulus .. 
Surface on summit 

Duchy Hotel 

Surface on summit 



99 



» 



Surface on summit 

>» » .... 

Bench mark on rock of summit 



1,000 
1,452*3 

1,799 

1,846 

1,980*8 

1,491 

1,877 
1,697-1 

1,491 
2,039*4 



1,4877 

1,579-8 
1,433 

1,908*4 
1,760*5 
1,983*8 
1,407*1 
1,372*2 

1,563-8 
1,546*5 
1,764 

i,52i*6 

i,233'6 
2,029*6 



* Supplied by the Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton, October 3rd, 1888. 
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The reference in the second column is to the division on the Map ; e.g.^ 
Sittaford Tor, F.4. 



Abbot's Way, 153, 235, 248 Gio 

Amicombe Hill, 69, 107 C3 
*Ammil,*The, 12 
Antiquities, 41 

Archerton, 167 F6 

Arms Tor, 106 C4 

Arscot Cross, 87 Gi 

Ashburton, 231 K8 

Hill-forts near, 232 
Aune Head, see * Avon Head^ 

Auswell Rock, 230 J 8 
Avenues, 52, 135, 149, 196, 203, ! 

210, 251, 257, 273 

Avon Head, 246 G9 

River, 6, 246 

Awns and Dandles, 265 Fii 

Bairdown, 156 £6 

Farm, 155 E7 

Man, 156 

Tor, 156 E6 
Barrows, 45 

Batworthy, 192 G3 
Beckamoor Cross, see * Windy- 

stone* 

Becky Fall, 224 K5 
Bector Cross, 174 
Bel Tor, 211 J6 

near Dartmeet, 240 H8 
Bellaford or Believer Tor, 165 G6 

Bridge, 166 G6 

Belstone, 81 £1 

Cleave, 78 Ei 

Tors, 81 Ei 

Bench Tor, 240 H8 

Bennett's Cross, 172 G5 
Betsy Grimbal, 126 

Bickleigh Vale, 279 Cli 



« Bingie,' 75 

Blachford, 270 F12 

Blackabrook Bridge, 154 
Blackavenn, 76 £2 

Black Down, near Okehampton, 

66 D2 

Black Down, near Lydford, 119 B5 
Black Tor, Great, 70 D3 

near Princetown, 148 E8 
Avenues near, 148 
Blackystone Rock, 175 K3 

Bogs, 8 

Boringdon Camp, 276 
Bottor Rock, 226 
Bovey Combe Head, 205 

Heathfield, 229 

Tracey, 227 L5 

Crosses, 227 

Bowerman*s Nose, 219 J5 

Bradmere Pool, 188 H2 

Brai Tor, 106 C4 

Cross on, 106 
Branscombe's Loaf, 69 C3 

Brent Hill, 250 Hii 

Moor House, 249 

Tor, 115 A6 

Church, 116 
Bridford, 175 L3 

Bridges, Ancient, 54, 76, 99, 

154, ISS» 166, 16 
Brimpts, 243 G7 

Broad Down, Pound on, 168 
Brooke, Sir James, of Sarawak, 

280 
Broad Barrow, Haraeldon, 211 
Brown Heath, Avenue, etc., on, 

257 

Buckfast Abbey, 244 
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Bnckfastleigh, 235 K9 

Bttckland Beacon, 230 J 7 

Drives, 231 
Bnekland-in-the-Moor, 23a J7 

Burrator, 281 
Birrow Cleave, 72 

Butterdon, Stone Row on, 253 Gii 
Buttern Hill, 92 



Cad River, 274 Dio 

Valley of the. 274 
Cadaford Bridge, 274 Dio 

Cairns, 45 
Camps, 66, 181, 182, 1S4, 232, 

234, 272, 276 
Castor, see * Kestor"* 
Cater's Beam, 154, 258 F9 

Cattle, 25 
Cawsand Beacon, see * Cosdon 

Beacon * 
Celtic Names on Dartmoor, 286 
Central Trackway, Great, 163 
Chagford, 177 H3 

Challacomhe Down, 210 II 5 

Double Avenue on, 2 ic 
Chapel Ford, 79 
Charms, 34 

Chatter Tor, 105 C4 

Cherrybrook, 7 F7 

Childe the Hunter, Legend of, 

258 
Chink well Tor, 211 J6 

Cholwich Town, 271 Eii 

Circle and Stone Row 

near, 271 Eii 

Circles, see * Sacred Circles* 
Classenwell Pool, 150 E9 

Cliflford Bridge, 183 K2 

Climate of Dartmoor, 10 
Coaker Jonas, 169 

Cocks Hill, 140 D6 

Tor, 121 C7 

CofEn Stone, 242 

Collard Tor, 276 Dii 

Curious Rocks near, 
276 
Comdon or Coryndon Ball, 

Avenues on, 251 Hii 

Corndon Tor, Kistvaen near, 

241 H7 

Cornwall, Duchy of, 22 
Com wood, 270 F12 



Cosdon Beacon, 85 F 

Cowsic River, 155 E6> 
Ancient Bridge over 
the, 155 

Cranbrook Castle, 181 J 2 

Cranmere Pool, 74 E4 

Creaber Pound, 93 C*\ 

Crip Tor, 147 D8 

Crockern Tor, 15S E7 
Cromlechs, 45, 186, 251, 273 
Cromlech near Drewsteignton, 

186 112 

Crook, The, 32 

Crosses, 56, 64, 83, 87, 108, 131, 
133, 151, 211, 217, 221, 224, 
227, 245, 248, 253, 255, 259, 
260, 271, 276, 279 
Crowndale, 131 A8 

CudlippTown, 118 B6 

Cumsdon Tcr, 245 G8 

Cut Hill, 102 £5 

* Cyclopsean ' Bridge, The, 168 F6. 

Danagoat Tor, 106 
Dartmoor, Climate of, 10 

Elevations of Principal 
Hills, 302 

General Description of, 2 

Inn, 108 1)4 

Names, 285 

Perambulation of, 301 

Survey of, 301 
Dartmeet, 242 G7 

Dart River, West, 240 E6 

East, 242 G7 

The River, 6, 243 
Deadlake, 294 D6 

Dean Burn, 236 

Combe, 236 J 10 

Legend of the Hound's 
Pool, 236 

Prior, 237 J 10 

Devil Tor, 156 E6 

Devon port Leat, 14S 
Devonshire Commons, 23 
Dewerstone, 274 Cii 

Dinger Tor, 73 D3 

Doe Tor, 106 C4 

Hut under, 115 
Dousland C9 

Down Ridge, 245 GS- 

Crosses on, 245 

Tor, 151 
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Drake, Sir Francis, and Ply- 
mouth Water-supply, 282 
Drake Monument, 130 
Drewsteignton, 184 

Cromlech, 186 
Druids, The, 17, 285 
Duchy of Cornwall, 22 
Dunnabridge Pound, 164 



I 



F7 



Easdon or East Down Tor, 224 J4 

Farm, 224 J4 

East Mil Tor, 76 E2 

Bridge under, 76 
Eastern or Ugborough Beacon, 252 G12 
Elford Family, 281 

Endsworthy, Antiquities at, 93 G2 

Erme Head, 258 F9 
Long Stone Row near, 

257 Fio 

Erme Pound, 256 Fio 

River, 6, 267 G12 
Proclamation on 

beating Bounds of, 301 

Eylesbarrow E9 
Stone Row near, 262 

Fallaford Bridt»e, 78 
Fardel, 268 

The Apparition at, 269 

Inscribed Stone formerly 
at, 268 
Farms on the Borders, 31 
Featherbed Lane, 191 
Feather Tor, 133 C7 

Fernworihy Circle, 197 G4 

Farm, 196 G4 

Fice's Well, see ' Fitz's Weir 
Fingle Bridge, 180, 183 J2 

Yishynge Feaste, 283 
Fitz's Well and Cross, 64 Di 

Fitz's Well, near Princetovvn, 

148 D7 

Fogs, II 

Forest, Meaning of, 3 
Forestand Ledge, 107 D3 

Fox Tor, 154 F8 

Crosses near, 259 

Mire, 154 F8 

Fur Tor, 103 D5 

Furnum Regis, or King's Oven, 172 G5 

Gaveston, Piers, and Lydford, 109 
Geare, Benjamin, 76 



Geology of Dartmoor, 13 
Gert Tor, see * Greca Tor' 
Gidleigh, 94 G3 

Gidleigh Castle, 94 

Church, 96 

Circle, see * Scorkill Circle * 
Gidley Family, 95 
Gobbett's Mine, 165 
Godolphin, Sidney, 178 
' Granulite,* 71 
Great Central Trackway, 294 
(ireat Tor, 104 C$ 

Great Black Tor, 70 D3 

Great Kneeset, 73 D4 

Great Links Tor, 106 C3 

Great Mis Tor, 138 D7 

Great Nodden, 106 C3 

Great Staple Tor, see •5'/a//<f lors' 
Grey Tor, 219 J5 

Grey Wethers, 200 F4 

Grimbal, see ' Betsy Grimbar 
Grimsgrove, 263 Eio 

Grimspound, 205 H5 

Grin Tor, 105 Dj 

Gubbins, The, 1 14, 296 

Halstock Down, 77 fii 

Halstock, Chapel of St. Michae 

of, 79 
Hameldon, 210 Hj 

Beacon, 210 H5 

Cross, 211 H5 

Tumuli on, 211 
Hanger Down, 267 Fl2 

Hare Tor, 105 C4 

Harford, 266 G12 

Kistvaen near, 266 
Harter Tor, 149 E8 

Avenues on, 149 
Hayne Down, 219 
Hazel Tor, see * Auswell Rock * 
Head Hill Cross, 87 
Hel Tor, 175 L3 

Hen Tor, 273 Eio 

Cromlech near, 273 
Henbury Castle, 234 J9 

Herrick, Vicar of Dean Prior, 237 
Hessary Tor, see *^Hisworthy lor ' 
Hexworthy, 243 G8 

Hey Tor, 218 K6 

Tramway, 218 
High Willhays, 68 D3 

Higher Berry Camp, 182 

20 
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Hill-Forts, see * Camps^ 
Hingston Down, 122 
HisworthyTor, 145 D7 

Hobajon s Cross, 255 G 1 1 

Hock Tor, 69 E2 

Holne, 239 H8 

Bridge, 23 3 J8 

Chase, 230 j8 

Ridge, 246 H8 

Holwill Tor. 219 K6 

Holy Street Mill, 179, 190 H3 

Cross, 190 
Honeybag Tor, 211 J5 

Hookner Tor, 204 H5 

Horn's Cross, 246 
Horsham Steps, 225 
Hound's Pool, Legend of the, 236 
Hound Tor, Little, 290, 292 F3 

near Manaton, 219 J 5 

Combe, 219 

Kistvaen, 219 
Howard, Lady, 62 

Huckaby, 243 G7 

Huntingdon Cross, 24S Gio 

Warren, 247 
Hut-Circles, 42 

Ilsington, 229 L6 

Inscribed Stones, Sticklepath, 83, 
84 

Tavistock, 127 
Irishman's Wall, 82 
Island of Rocks, 7 1 
Ivybridge, 267 G13 

JefTerys, Judge, at Lydford, 1 10 

Jews on DaxtmOor, 27 

Jews' Houses, 27 

John Cann's Rocks, 226 



Kestor, 193 


G3 


King Tor, 147 


D8 


(Hameldon), 210 




King's Oven, 172 


G5 


Kistvaens, 48 




Kitt's Steps, 114 


B4 


Kneesel, Great, 73 


D4 


Ijadywell Cross, 83 


Fi 


Lake, Meaning of, 7 




Lake Head Circle, vb^ 


F6 


Lane End, Ii7 


C5 



Langcombe Bottom, 263 

Kistvaen, see * Grimsgrove* 
Laueh Tor, 165 G7 

Leedon Tor, 147 D8 

Lee Bridge, 191 

Lee Moor Clay Works, 271 Dii 

Leign Tor, 219 K5 

Lether Tor, 150 D9 

Leusdon, 230 H7 

Levingus see * Lyfing ' 
Lidford Tor, 156 E6 

Limesl)orough, 140 D5 

Links Tor, see * Great Links Top'* 
Lints Tor. 73 Dt, 

Littaford T^jra. 162 E6 

Loaf and Cheeses, see ' Brans- 
combers Loaf* 
Logans, 108, 166, 180, 20Q, 217, 

225 
Longator, 240 
Long Ridge, 198 
Longaford Tor, 162 
Longstone, The, 194 
Look-out Tor, 154 
Lover's Leap, The, 230 
Loughton Tor, Avenue near, 203 
Lustleigh, 225 

Cleave, 224 
Lyd River, 113 
Lydford, 108 

Bridge, 113 

Cascade, 114 A5 

Castle, 109 

Church, III 

Law, no, 295 
Lydia Bridge, 250 Hii 

Lyfing, Abbot of Tavistock, 125 

Manaton, 220 K5 

Church and Cross, 221 

Thunderstorm at, 222 

Tor, 220 J 5 

Mardon Down, 175 K3 

Marytavy, 118 B6 

Meavy, 282 Ci 

Oak, 282 

River, 6, 276 Cio 
Meldon Viaduct, 63 
Menhirs, 52, 135, 156, 194 

Merchant's Cross, 279 Dio 

Merivale Bridge, 134 Qy 

Avenues near, I ?5 D7 

Merripit Hill, 170 (}^ 



F4 
1:1 



GS 
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]Metherill, Hut-circles, 196 
Mew River, see * Meavy * 
Milldown, 177 
Mil Tor, East, 76 

West, 67 
Minerals of Dartmoor, 18 
Mining of Dartmoor, 25 
Mis Tor, see * Great Mis Tor* 

Pan, 139 
Monkeys' Castle, 132 
Moor Brook, 66 

Gate, 66 
Moreton Hampstead, 174 
Mount Tavy, 123 

Nabarr Stone, The, 127 
Nattadon, 177 
Nepranus Stone, The, 128 
New Bridge, 76, 240 
New House, Site of, 170 
Newlake, 102 
Newnham Park, 277 
Newtakes, 25 
Nine Stones, The, 80 
North Bovey, 224 

Cross, 224 
North Hall, 216 
North Hisworthy Tor, see • ffis- 

worthy Tor* 
North Teign, The, 97 
Nun*s Cross, 151 
Nutcrackers, The, Rippon Tor, 

217 
Nutcrackers, Lustleigh Cleave, 225 

Ockerry Bridge, 154 
Ockment, East, River, 78 

West, River, 6, 72 
Okehampton, 58 

Castle, 59 

Park, 60 
Orchard, John, 88 
Ordgar, Ealdorman of Devon, 

124 
Ordulph, 124 
Overlooking, 33 
Oxenham, 88 

Legend of the White Bird 
of, 89 
Parallelitha, see * Avenues * 
Pearl's Cross, 253 
Peasantry of Dartmoor, 30 
Pen Beacon, 265 



G4 


Perambulation of 1240, 22, 291 






Peter's Boundstone, 240 


G9 


H3 


Cross, 255 


Gio 


E2 


Petertavy, 118 


B6 


D2 


Petre, Sir William, and Brent 
Manor, 255 






Pew Tor, 132 


C8 




Phoenicians, The, 20 






Phoenician Names on Dartmoor. 






287 




Di 


Piles Wood, 266 


Gii 


Di 


Pixies, The, 37 




K3 


Pixies' House, 281 




B7 


Parlour, The, 180 
Plague Market, The, seje • Potato 
Market' 




H3 


Plym River, 6, 274 


Dio 




Plympton, 277 


D12 


J8 


Ponies, 25 




G5 


Pons worthy, 241 


H7 


E3 


Postbridge, 167 


F6 


D13 


Ancient Bridge at, 168 
Potato Market, The, 138 




El 


Pounds, 43, 




J4 


Prestonbury Castle, 184 


J2 




Princetown, 141 


E8 




Prisons, 142 


E; 




Railway, 146 




F4 


Rattlebrook, The, 107 


C4 


E9 


Raybarrow Pool, 90 


F2 




Redavenn, 68 


D2 




Redlake, 256 


Gio 




Ringmoor Down, 279 


Dig 




Rippon Tor, 217 


J7 




Cairns on, 217 




Ei 


Cross on, 217 




Di 


Logan on, 217 




Di 


Rivers of Dartmoor, 5 




Di 


Roberts, John, of New House, 




Di 


171 
Rock Basins, 16 
Roman Camp, 272 






Romans* Cross, 271 


En 




Roose Tor, 1 19 


C6 




Rouge Tor, 133 


C7 


Gi 


Round Pound, The, 192 






Row Tor, North Quarter, 67 


D2 




East Quarter, 163 


ES 




Rowbrook Farm, Antiquities at 




G12 


240 
Rugglestone, The, 215 


H8 


En 


Rundlestone, 140 
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Kushford Bridge. 180 U3 

Rychant, Dan Thomas, 125 

Rydcrs Hill, 246 G9 

Saliine Stone, The, 128 

* Sacred' Circles, dQ, 97, 135, 

200, 257, 267, 273 
Saddlelxirough, Pound on, 276 Dli 
Saddle Bridjje, 243 

Tor, 218 K6 

Sampford Spiney, 132 C^ 

Sand \ park, 189 H2 

Saxun F^erambulation, 21 

Names on Dartmoor, 28S 
Scan<]inavian Names on Dart- 

moor, 288 
Scorhill Circle, 97 F3 

Down, 97 G3 

Seven Lords' Lands, 217 
Shap Tor, 226 

Sharp Tor, near Lydford, 106 C4 
near Dartmeet, 240 H7 
near Harford, 266 G 1 1 

Sharper Tor, 146 D9 

Shaugh, 276 Cil 

Bridge, 276 Cii 

Sheepslor, 280 D9 

Village and Church, 279 D9 
Shell Top, 264 Eii 

Shellsionc, Antiquities at, 92 F2 

Farm, 92 G2 

Tor, 71 
Shipley Tor, 249 Hio 

Bridge, 249 H 1 1 

Shuffle Down, Avenues on, 193 P'3 
Sitlaford Tor, 200 F4 

Skir Gut, 243 • G8 

Skit Bottom, 77 

Steps, see * Kitfs Steps * 
Smear Ridge, 119 C6 

Sourlon, loiS B2 

Cross, 108 C2 

Logan near, 107 

Tor, 63 C2 

South Brent, 250 Hxi 

Lints Tor, see ^Limes- 
borough ' 

Tawton, 87 Fi 

Teign, The, 191 G4 

Zeal, 87 Fi 

Cross, 87 
South Hisworthy Tor, 154 
Spinsters' Rock. The, 186 H2i 



Stall Moor, Circle on, 267 
Stanlake Farm, 149 
Stannary Parliament. 28, 159 

Chair and Table, 165 
Stannon Hill, 104 

Hut-circles on, 104 
Staple Tors, The. 120 
Steeperton Tor, 81 
Sticklepath, 83 

Cross, 83 
Stone Avenues, see * Avenues * 

Rows, 54, 251, 253, 257, 
262, 277 
Streaming for Tin, 26 
Strode and the Stannar>' Farlia- 

ment, 109 
Superstitions, 32 
Survey of 1609, 292 
Swiucombe, 165 
Sy ward's Cross, see * Nim's Cross * 



Tavistock, 123 

Abbey, 124 

Churches, 129 
Tavy Cleave, 104 
Tavy River, 6, 103 
Taw River, 6, 82 
Teign, Logan-stone in the, 180 
Teign River, 6 
Teigncombe, see * Tinea mb ' 
Teign Head Bridge, 198 
Terhill, Crosses on, 260 
Thirlstone, The, loi 
Thorn worthy Tor, Kistvaen 

under, 195 
Three Barrows, 254 

Trackway on, 254 
Three Boys, The, 194 
Throwleigh, 91 
Tiberius Constantinus, Coin of, 

147 

Tincomb Common, Antiquities 

on, 191 
Tolch Brook, 7, 277 

Gate, 271 
Tolmen in the Teign, 98 
Top Tor, see * Tor Hill ' 
Tors, The, 3 
Tor Hill or Top Tor, 216 

Royal House, 1 54 
Torry Brook, see * Tolc/i Brook"* 
Tracklines, 44 



Fii 



C5 

C7 

E3 
Fi 

Fi 



AS 



C5 

E2 
L2 

F4 



G4 

Gii 



G2 



G3 

Dl2 



J6 
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Trackways, 44, 163 

Great Central, 163 
Trowlsworlhy Tor, 272 

Antiquities at, 272 
Two Bridges, 158 
Tyrwhitt, Sir Thomas, 143 

Ugborough Beacon, 252 

Venville, 23 
Vitifer Mine, 204 
V^ixen Tor, 122, 132 

Walkham River, 6, 134 
Walkhampton, 138 

Commons, 151 
Wallabrook, Bridge over the, 99 
Walreddon, 130 
Wapsworthy, 118 
Warren House Inn, 170 
Warren Tor, 204 
Watern Oak, 103 

Tor, 10 1 
Webburn River, 7, 215 
Wellabrook, 248 
Wentworth, Lord, Surprise of, 

at Bovey Tracey, 228 
Western Beacon, 267 
Western Whitaburrow, 256 
Whistman'sor Wistman's Wood, 

161 



Dio 
E7 



G12 



^>5 
C8 

C9 
C9 

F3 
A9 

C6 
115 

F3 
6 



I 



G12 



E6 



Whitchurch Down, 131 B8 
Cross on, 131 

White Bird of Oxenham, 89 

Tor, 119 C6 

Higher, 162 E6 

Lower, 163 E6 

Works, 151 K8 

Whyddon Park, 180 J 2 

Widecombe-in-the-Moor, 212 J 6 
Church, 213 
Great Thunderstorm 
at, 214, 298 

Wigford Down, 274 C 10 

Wild Tor, 102 

Windystone or Windypost, 134 C7 

Wisdom Mills, 266 F 1 2 

Wish-hounds, The, 35 

Wobrook, 243 

Wooston Caslle, 183 K2 



Yannadon, 279 C9 

YarTor, 241 H7 

Yealm Head, 263 Fio 

River, 6, 263 F12 

Ruin near, 265 

Yelverton, 283 Bi 

Yes Tor, 68 D2 



Zeal Pool and Cascades, 250 



THE END. 
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